The  Coming  New  York  State  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention. 


This  year’s  Stale  Convention  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  will  be 
held  in  Rochester  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  6th  and  7th.  The  meeting  gives  promise 
of  a  very  large  and  well-distributed  attendance,  all  the  cities,  villages  and  country  being  tributary 
from  Hellgate  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  Chautauqua  ! 

Rochester  claims  distinction  as  the  pioneer  Christian  Endeavor  town  of  the  Empire  State. 
The  first  society  was  established  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Prof.  T.  W.  Hopkins,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  pastor.  The  organization  at  the  Central 
Church  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  until  the  young  people  of 
nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches  were  banded  together  “for  Christ  and  His  Church.” 

It  will  be  worth  a  trip  to  Rochester  to  see  the  equipment  of  the  Brick  and  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  churches.  Each  has  a  Sunday  School  of  about  two  thousand  members,  and  Sunday  School 
rooms  capable  of  holding  that  many.  And  a  special  convenience  and  advantage  is  the  fact  that 
these  large  churches  to  be  used  (the  above-named  and  the  First  Baptist  Church)  all  stand  near  each 
other  and  at  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Rochester  is  a  city  of  churches  and  delightful  homes,  and  it  is  promised  that  all  who  come 
will  secure  the  best  of  care  mingled  with  Christian  fraternity  and  hospitality.  A  beautiful  river,  the 
Genesee,  flows  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  two  cataracts  seventy  feet  perpendicular  fall, 
are  within  its  limits  ! 

Two  thousand  Rochester  Endeavorers  wait  to  welcome  their  fellow-members  in  the  Empire 
State;  and  they  are  earnestly  praying  that  this  Convention  may  prove  one  of  mighty  spiritual  power. 

Three  of  the  best  leaders  in  the  State  will  conduct  the  choruses  in  the  three  churches.  A 
chorus  of  five  hundred  voices  is  being  prepared  for  the  Convention ;  and  the  program  is  replete 
with  speakers  who  know  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  Some  of  the  speakers  are :  State  Presi¬ 
dent  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  Vice-President  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Dixon,  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Chapman,  Dr.  H.  C.  Farrar,  Dr.  Kerr  Tupper,  Dr.  H.  C.  McEwen,  Dr.  O.  P. 
Gifford,  Dr.  Patterson  of  Toronto. 

The  cordial  welcome  sent  out  from  Rochester,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  says:  “Come  on  Monday,  Oct.  5,  if  you  can,  and  attend  the  ‘Rochester  Night’  meeting. 
Out-of-town  delegates  will  be  admitted  after  7.30  p.m.  If  Rochester  turns  out  so  strong  that  one 
church  will  not  hold  the  audience,  two  churches  will  be  used,  or  three,  if  necessary.  This  is  to  be 
a  three  days’  Convention,  not  two.  The  Convention  begins  Oct.  5  and  continues  through  the  6th 
and  7th.” 
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YEARS  OP  SUCCESS. 


NEW  YORK. 


SOBBBMEKHOmiPS  TEACHERS’  AOEMOl 

Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  8. 
BstsbUsbed  U66. 

•  East  14tb  Strut,  Nkw  Tobr. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7S1  Hadtson  Ave.  (64th  St.),  New  York. 

TTtb  year  opens  Sept.  23d.  EoicUsh  and  Claseical  Day 
'School  for  Boys.  Primary  Clue.  U«mnasiam. 

HENRY  B.  CHaPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Prioctpal. 


New  York,  SinE-8insK>n4he-Uud80ii. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Art  and  MqrIc.  Albert  Ross  Parsons.  Moslcal  Director.  One 
hoar  from  New  York.  2WUi  year  begins  Sepu  tSd. 

Hiss  c.  C.  FCTLl.BR,  Principal 


New  York,  Newbnrgb. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-PreiHUAtory.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  a.  mlts  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
One  and  a  half  boors  from  New  York. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 
•Re  opens  Ottober  Ist.  735  Mauison  Ave.,  New  York. 


New  York,  Pelbam  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  So..ial  Cnitnre. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

JV>r  Tonne  Ladies.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAHT7EL 
-WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


UODOHTON  SEMINARY  offers  to  yonng  women  care 
“  comfort  and  cnitnre.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 

Address  A.  Q.  BENEDICT,  AM. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

dlst  vear.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Oovemment, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  b>  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bibbbe,  A.M.,  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


I  SUty  second  year  begins  Oct.  1, 

18»6.  Confers  LL.B.,  also  (for 
L,£|^V  v^dlOOl  graduate  courses)  LL.H. 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

CLARENCE  D.  ASHLEY,  Dean 
A-'dress  for  cattlogue,  REGISTRAR,  University,  Wash¬ 
ington  fcq'iare.  East  New  York. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Succeton  to  the  Miuet  Green. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  72d  ST.,  Sherman  Square. 


CANANDAIOCA,  New  York. 

•GRANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  cnitnre  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  bnt  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
■edneation. 


PENNS  Y  LVANI  A. 


NKW  JERSEY. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBXOOKTON,  N.  J. 

A  Sehool  for  Boys— Preparea  for  CoUoro  or  Boai- 
noao-A  Chrlntlan  Hoaae  and  sehooL 
This  Academy,  founded  la  1853.  by  the  WeM  Jersey  Pieeby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  ChiisUan  facnlty,  Is  beantifnlly  situated 
•ith  arge  and  beantlfnl  graobds  and  bnildlngs,  fine  gymna- 
atom,  steam  heating,  and  every  sortoundl-ig  refined,  bealthfnl 
and  hiM>w.  Only  ttoys  who  fit  Into  sacb  aurronndlngs  re 
cslved.  lor  tarms,  coarse  of  study,  reteienoea,  etc.,  apply  to 
PHOBBVS  W.  LYON.  A.N..  Prinetpal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

Amcmg  the  Pinee. 
Thorongb  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Bnsineas.  SWO. 

Jambs  W.  Morey,  A.M  ,  Priocipal, 

Ltkewooa,  N  J. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

will  re.open  September  2.3.  CertIQcnte  admits  to  Smith,  Wei 
lesley,  and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Music  and  Art.  KeHdent 
native  Ftench  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boatdlng  pupils,  6700. 


Excursions 

to  Rome. 


sopt  19 
and 

Oct.  10. 


Spocial  Rates 
All  Indudod. 


■  %#%#  U  A  I  I  BRIDGETON. 

I  V  I  nMLok  NEW  JEBSEY. 

Home  and  Co'lege-preparatorv  'cbnol  for  Young  Ladies. 
Ceitlflcate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


Daheih  prepabatoby  institute, 

RAVQ  AIDI  Q  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
OU 1 0,  UlltuO.and  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara 
Ion,  Cadet  Corps.  842  Lexington  Ave.  bet,3litb  A  40tb  StaN.Y 


HAHTFORIt.  COVN. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wShSn. 

Claealcal,  ScleBtlflc  and  Special  Coorsee.  Mtulc  anc 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpUs  to: 
entrance  by  oertlflcate.  Addreee.  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 


/irniiT?  counni  young  eadibs. 

vUUniA  uunUUL  Opens  Sept  SO.  Estah  ished 
In  1850.  Twenty  mlnntes  from  Philadelphia  two  bonrs  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals  Frances  E.  Ben 
NETT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa 


Tk  Wesleni  nmersitif  of  PeD'sylyaiia, 


Founded  i786.  Greatest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Its  Collegiate 
and  Engineering  Departments  afford  unrivaled 
advantages.  The  place  to  study  engineering  is 
Pittsburgh.  Write  for  Catalogue  to 


'W.  J.  HOLLAND,  DJ).,  LLD.,  Pittsburgli 


LITERATURE  ***^AGENC\r^ 

Receives  and  forwards  orders  and  subscriptions  for 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  published  anyabere. 
Get  his  prices  and  save  money. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Boom  912. 


53  DAYS  $Z80.00  UPWARD. 

60  DAYS  $450.00  UPWARD. 

Write  for  Programmes  of  Oriental  Tours.  Also  First- 
Cltrs. 

113  DAYS  $860.00,  All  Included. 

Independent  Travel  Tickets  Everywhere.  Good  dteamer 
Berths  by  AH  Lines. 

WRITE  FOR  TOURIST  GAZETTE  AND 
SAVE  MONEY. 

Post  Free  Up<n  Application. 

H.  GAZE  AND  SONS,  Ltd., 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 

PROGRAMMES  ^*FUKlflSHKD  NOW. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 
Englewood,  N.  J.  James  B.  Parsons,  A.M 


M  ASS  ACH  USETTS. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  ednra'lon  of  young  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optionaL  Vear  begins  Sept.  16,  1886. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Hass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut,  LircHriELo  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th  Year. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  yonng  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  PrlnclpaL 


COLORADO. 

Home  School  in  Colorado  forDelicate  Girl) 

Gnt-door  life,  motherly  care,  Lome  Instruction  by  twi 
Vassar  gr'duates,  special  lectures,  mn.lc,  llbiary  advantages 
at  Col  jrado  College.  Address  Hiss  Loomis  210  North  Cascad* 
Avenoe.  Cnlnrsdn  Sorliig.  Colo- 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 


THE  McCORMlCK 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  Thai>dav,  September  24. 

Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  Gpening 
address  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  Work  begins  promptly  In  all  de 
partments.  For  ratalogne  or  other  Inf.irmatlon.  address 

“  Faculty,"  1060  N.  Halsted  8t.,  Chicago 


HARTFORD  63d  Year  Opens  Oct.  7,  1886 

THEOLOGICAL 

Unexcelled  Advaotoges  SEMINARY, 

for  Oollegs  Gradnates.  "  -  -  ’ 


THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

The  Fastest  Train  in  the  West 

RUNNING 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

VIA  THE 


By 


TO  UTAH 

29  Hours  from  Misaouri  River. 

44  Hours  from  Chicago. 

TO  CAUIFORNIA 

2)^  Day.  from  Missouri  Blver. 

3  Days  from  ihicago  or  St.  Louis. 

THE  ONI.Y  LINE 

In  the  Me-t  op  rst'iig  BiifTet  Smoking 
and  Librar.  ('..r  . 

Send  for  I  F..  T.  I.G  ’AX. 

Advertieing  Matter  |  Ge  i.  Pa  s  A  Tlt-kji  Avt  ,  Omaha.  Neb. 


‘where  Times 
are  Prosperous 

IN  THE 

Rocky  Mountains 

TAKE  THE... 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork. 


To  Denver, 
Colora^ 
Springs, 

^  or  Pueblo. 


ONLY  DIRECT  LINE  TO  COLORADO 
SPRINGS.  MANITOU  and  PIKES’  PEAK 

4  HOURS  QUICKER  TIME  TO 
CRIPPLE  CREEK4»»»*»*»** 

which  should  be  included  In  your  trip, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  resources 
of  this  place  may  well  repay  your  visit. 

Tourist  OictioMry  Address  JOHN  SCBASRAN, 
».$Mt  free...  Cen’l  Pass.  Agent,  , 

Apply  for  H.  O]  CHicAoa 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WBRNBRSVILLE.  PA. 

Addressing  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

^e  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  Imltatloiit. 
There  Is  only  one  Walter. . . 

amtD  FOB  ILLCBTItATBD  OATALOOUB. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  British  army  in  Egypt,  which,  since 
June,  has  been  at  Suarda,  above  the  Second 
Cataract,  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  has 
at  last  been  enabled  to  move  by  the  filling  of 
the  river  bed.  Without  delay  the  army  pushed 
forward,  and  after  a  hot  conflict  with  the 
dervishes  at  El  Hafir,  on  Saturday  last,  when 
the  dervishes  were  defeated  with  great  loss  es¬ 
pecially  of  twenty  seven  grain  boats  it  moved 
directly  upon  Dongola.  This  city,  the  strong 
hold  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Soudan, 
was  occupied  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
city  having  been  virtually  abandoned.  This 
occupation  of  Dongola  gives  the  British  army 
—which  is  mainly  Egyptian,  Fellaheen  and 
Sudanese,  though  officered  by  Englishmen— 
a  stong  vantage  point  for  the  conquest  of  the 
country  of  the  Dervishes,  Dongola  being  the 
real  key  to  the  whole  countrv  and  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  wel¬ 
come  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  army,  having 
groaned  "nder  the  Dervish  rule  of  debauch¬ 
ery,  license,  and  their  accompanying  cruelty. 
The  way  is  open  to  Khartoum,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  Soudan  shall  be 
subdued  to  civilizjd  control  and  the  rule  of 
the  Mahdi  become  a  matter  of  history. 

The  Eastern  situation  remains  unchanged 
outwardly,  for  the  advices  telegraphed  by 
Minister  Terrell  of  serious  massacres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Harpoot  do  not  really  change 
the  situation  Sadly  enough  these  are  precisely 
what  has  been  anticipated  and  what  must  be 
expected  to  continue  until  the  European  Pow¬ 
ers  have  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action.  Un 
happily,  such  an  agreement  appears  to  be  not 
so  near  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 

At  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  at  least 
some  reason  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  might  come  to  an  understanding,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a 
European  war  as  a  result  of  change  in  the 
government  of  Turkey.  But  the  past  week 
has  been  full  of  conflicting  rumors,  out  of 
which  nothing  certain  base'r'erged  except  the 
certainty  that  no  such  understanding  is  in  pros¬ 
pect.  One  day  we  are  told  that  in  default  of 
such  an  agreement.  Great  Britain  wij  act 
alone ;  the  next  that  Great  Britain  is  in  com 
plete  accord  with  the  Powers,  and  will  take 
no  step  without  them.  Again  comes  the 
rumor  that  the  United  States,  and  possibly 
Italy,  are  to  act  with  Great  Britain,  a  rumor 
at  once  contradicted  from  our  State  depart 
ment,  to  be  followed  by  the  statement  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  is  a  unit  in  being  unpre 
pared  for  coercion,  .and  that  again  by  the 
intelligence  that  an  Italian  squadron  has 
already  departed  for  the  Levant  as  the  initial 
step  in  forcing  Turkey  to  grant  the  desired 
reforms. 


As  to  the  rumor  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Uinted  States  with  England,  it  was  no  doubt 
based  upon  the  commissioni  g  of  the  or'^iser 
Bancroft  for  doty  in  Turkish  waters,  solely 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  citizens.  The 
small  size  of  the  vessel  precludes  all  idea  of 
hostile  intent  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
and  though  the  Cinninnati  sailed  last  Satur¬ 
day  to  join  the  European  squadron,  it  is 
merely  to  take  the  place  of  the  Marblehead, 
which  is  ordered  home. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  British 
government,  it  is  certain  that  popular  feeling 
in  England  is  growing  very  intense.  Mass 
meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  the  great 
cities,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  promised  (under 
certain  conditions)  to  address  a  great  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Liverpool  this  week.  But  every 
indication  is  that,  far  from  establishing  a 
fuller  sympathy  with  the  continental  Powers, 
England  is  bring  left  more  and  more  alone. 
Russia  and  France  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  refusing  to  take  any 
step,  as  toward  the  partition  of  Turkey  for 
example,  which  would  be  likely  to  bring  on 
war.  and  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  cooperate 
with  Great  Britain  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question. 

Unhappily,  the  cause  of  the  isolation  of 
England  in  this  matter  is  only  too  probably 
that  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  his  recently 
asserted  it  to  be :  a  general  distrust  of  the 
bones'y  of  her  motives  in  setking  peace. 
“Our  worthless  acquisition  of  Cyprus,”  he 
writes,  “and  our,  in  my  opinion,  embarrass¬ 
ing  virtual  protectorate  of  Egypt,  have  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  Powers  our  credit 
for  clean  hands  in  relation  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  our  power  for  usefulness  in  the 
Mohammedan  East.  They  have  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  os  to  lead  a  European  concert.  They 
have  made  it  in  the  highest  degree  danger¬ 
ous  to  act  without  it.”  If  Sir  Charles’s  view 
has  any  foundation,  and  no  one  will  assert 
that  it  is  groundless,  this  is  a  lamentable 
showing  for  England.  And  yet  the  situation 
ought  not  to  be  considered  hopeless.  On  one 
point  at  least  Great  Britain  is  in  agreement 
with  all  Europe— that  the  solution  ought  to 
be  a  peaceful  one ;  and  since  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  for  her  to  act  alone,  by  reason  of  the 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Powers,  her  best, 
and  for  the  moment,  her  only  course,  may  be 
that  which  the  Daily  News  suggests :  to  give 
sufficient  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  motives,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  raise 
public  opinion  abroad  to  the  pitch  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  it  has  reached  in  Great  Britain. 
In  fact  the  real  difficulty  to  day  is  in  the 
apathy  of  the  European  people,  and  the  cause 
of  that  apathy  is  that  they  are  not  informed ; 
they  do  not  know  the  real  condition  of  things 
in  the  Sultan’s  Empire.  If  they  did,  there 
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would  be  no  delay  in  decisive  and  harmonious 
action. 

It  seems  dishearteningly  slow  to  wait  for 
the  enlightenment  of  Europe,  but  the  entrance 
of  light  is  often  not  a  gradual,  but  a  sudden 
process  A  very  small  matter  will  often  focus 
the  attention  of  great  communicies  upon  a 
single  point.  If  England  can  but  convince  the 
world  that  her  motives  for  action  are  simply 
humane,  that  in  this  matter  hers  is  not  a 
policy  of  aggrandizement,  if,  for  example, 
she  would  consent  to  give  an  ample  guarantee 
of  the  unselfishness  of  her  motives,  the  scales 
of  jealousy  and  distrust  which  now  veil  the 
eyes  of  Europe  will  fall  off,  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  the  present  situation  in 
Turkey  will  be  manifest  to  all,  and  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  reached. 

The  tentative  draft  of  the  charter  of  Greater 
New  York  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  one  chapter,  and  at  a  moeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Monday  the  thanks  of  that  body 
were  publicly  tendered  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  draft,  Mr.  William  C.  DeWitt  and  Mr. 
David  J.  Dean,  for  their  valuable  and  efficent 
work.  Tbe  thanks  are  well  deserved.  The 
labor  bas  not  only  been  arduous  and  tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility  great,  but  tbe  work  accomplished 
is  of  tbe  highest  possible  value.  As  a  prelim¬ 
inary  labor,  the  Committee  undertook  the 
codification  of  all  tbe  existing  laws  of  this 
city  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  greater  city.  Further,  tbe  whole 
civilized  world  bas  been  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  experience  of  all  great  cities 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  The  pres 
ent  draft  being  merely  tentative,  and  subject 
to  debate  and  full  revision,  tbe  Committee 
have  acted  with  a  wisdom  equal  to  their 
boldness  by  inserting  in  it  every  modern,  new, 
or  original  idea  which  they  deemed  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  nothing  in  any  degree  de¬ 
sirable  should  escape  tbe  attention  of  the 
Commission.  It  will  not  be  tbe  fault  of  tbe 
Committee  if  the  Charter  of  Greater  New 
York  is  not  a  model  in  all  possible  respects. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
giving  employment  to  tbe  unemployed  poor 
was  tbe  “  potato  patch”  plan  developed  by 
Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit,  and  taken  up  in 
this  city  last  year  by  the  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  tbe  Poor.  In  De¬ 
troit  the  experiment  bas  been  so  successful  as 
to  offer  a  real  contribution  to  tbe  problem  of 
tbe  unemployed,  for  the  city  is  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  unoccupied  suburban  lots,  which 
were  available  for  tbe  purpose,  easy  of  ac 
oese,  and  sufficient  in  extent  to  meet  a  large 
demand.  In  this  city  tbe  vacant  lots  are  too 
few  and  too  distant  to  be  of  much  value  for 
tbe  purpose. 

In  Brooklyn,  however,  the  case  was  some¬ 
what  different.  The  German  American  Im¬ 
provement  Company  gave  tbe  use  of  a  con 
siderable  tract  of  land  in  tbe  suburbs,  and 
tbe  Elevated  Railway  Company  gave  free 
transportation  to  those  who  undertook  to  work 
the  lots.  The  result,  though  not  great,  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Some  thirty  four  persons  were 
given  land,  and  all  but  two  have  persevered 
in  working  it,  and  with  results  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  many  of  them  raising  pota¬ 
toes  enough  to  keep  their  families  through 
tbe  winter,  others  raising  a  variety  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Tbe  scale  of  this  experiment  is  not 
large  enough  to  offer  any  relief  to  tbe  great 
problem  of  tbe  unemployed  in  this  city,  but 
as  an  object  lesson  it  has  value,  and  it  is 
comfortable  to  know  that  at  least  thirty  two 
families  out  of  tbe  thousands  who  are  in  want 
of  work  have  reaped  a  profit  from  it. 


STUDY  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  1,.  Cuyler. 

“Give  me  a  bint  or  two  as  to  tbe  books  I 
shall  find  moat^profitable,”  is  the  request  of  a 
young  minister.  In  answering  him,  let  me 
give  a  bin  ~  to  some  others.  Next  to  your 
Bible,'8tudy”John  Bunyan’s  immortal  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progres  .  Spurgeon’s  pure,  racy 
Saxon-English  came  from  his  constant  study 
of  the  tinker  of  Bedford,  and  Bunyan  fash¬ 
ioned  his  style  on  tbe  English  Bible. 

He  was  a  man  of  one  book.  He  had  but  a 
small  library,  and  when  he  went  into  Bed¬ 
ford  jail  be  took  only  three  or  four  books  with 
him,  for  which  let  us  be  devoutly  thankful. 
God’s  Word  was  the  constant  companion  of 
His  cell,  the  volume  of  bis  morning  studies 
and  bis  evening  meditations.  This  perpetual 
delving  in  the  mine  of  divine  revelation  gave 
Bunyan  tbe  pure  gold  out  of  which  he  fash¬ 
ioned  bis  masterpiece.  He  bad  read  no  other 
poetry  than  the  sublime  poetry  of  David  and 
Job,  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk,  and  we  trace  tbe 
effect  of  such  close  communings  with  the  in¬ 
spired  Hebrew  bards  in  all  tbe  grandest  im¬ 
agery  of  tbe  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  when  the  gates 
open  to  “Christian's”  entering  footsteps,  is 
almost  a  literal  copy  of  John’s  Apocalypse. 
Bunyan  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  school:  he  got  his  body  of  divinity 
from  the  fountain-bead  by  going  directly  to 
Moses,  the  prophets,  the  Apostles,  and  to  Him 
who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke.  Where  in  the 
whole  range  of  religious  literature  can  be 
found  a  richer,  purer,  stronger,  evangelical 
theology  than  is  contained  in  thir  marvellous 
allegory?  Saturate  your  soul  with  it,  my 
young  brother ;  it  will  give  you  the  right  pitch 
when  you  sit  down  to  your  sermons.  No  dan¬ 
ger  of  your  theology  becoming  pulpy  or  muci¬ 
laginous  when  you  feed  on  the  “Holy  War” 
or  the  “Pilgrim.” 

Let  Bunyan  teach  you  also  what  wonderful 
things  the  Scriptures  are  when  approached  in 
the  right  spirit.  He  pored  over  them  on  bis 
knees.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their 
perfect  inspiration  and  infallible  authority 
ever  disturbed  him  for  a  moment.  He  went 
through  them,  not  with  lexicons  or  com¬ 
mentaries,  but  with  a  keen  spiritual  eye  that 
discovered  every  atom  of  gold  as  sharply  as  a 
Colorado  miner  picks  out  every  grain  of 
precious  metal  from  the  auriferous  soil.  The 
Holy  Spirit  took  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
showed  them  unto  Him.  This  patient  waiting 
on  God’s  Word,  this  bumble  sitting  at  the 
gates  of  the  infinite  wisdom,  and  this  fervent, 
earnest  inquiry  directly  from  God,  let  Bunyan 
into  tbe  interior  truths  that  concern  most 
deeply  the  human  soul  and  its  experiences, 
and  eternal  destinies.  As  your  business  is  to 
deal  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties, 
you  will  find  no  range  of  portraitures  which 
surpasses  those  presented  by  tbe  dreamer  of 
Bedford. 

Bunyan  also  will  teach  you  how  to  read  your 
Bible  in  terrible  earnest.  He  made  it  as  lit¬ 
eral  as  the  fiash  of  the  noonday-sunbeams. 
Not  one  sharp  edge  of  tbe  divine  tbreatenings 
against  sin  did  be  ever  blunt ;  in  these  times 
there  is  too  little  pungent  preaching  on  the 
“s’nfulnesi  of  sin”  and  its  just  retributions 
Nor  did  Bunyan  minimize  the  ineffable  and 
marvellous  love  of  God  in  redemption  and  in 
providence.  Into  the  bosom  of  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  he  fairly  leaped 
as  a  child  leaps  into  the  arms  of  a  mother. 
Every  syllable  of  tbe  divine  Book  be  pored 
over  and  pondered  until  bis  memory  held  it  in 
solution.  You  will  be  constantly  delighted 
with  his  ingenious  introduction  of  the  out  of 
the-way  passages  of  Scripture,  into  tbe  most 
unexpected  places.  If  you  can  learn  how  to 


do  this,  you  will  hold  the  attention  of  your 
bearers,  and  give  them  happy  and  profitable 
surprises. 

Style  is  a  vastly  important  element  in  effec¬ 
tive  preaching,  as  the  Spurgeons,  Maclarens, 
Robertsons  and  Busbnells  testify.  Tbe  best 
style  is  that  which  most  resembles  a  window 
of  perfectly  transparent  glass.  The  Pilgrims’ 
Progress  is  a  well  of  English  undefiled.  I  do 
not  now  recall  but  one  foreign  word  in  it.  and 
that  is  when  “Mr.  By-ends  made  them  a  low 
congee.”  That  French  word  seemed  to  suit 
exactly  a  frivolous  and  foppish  fellow.  In 
every  page  Bunyan  sticks  to  tbe  stout  old 
dialect  which  tbe  illiterate  can  understand 
and  which  the  most  cultured  cannot  improve. 
Hardly  any  other  book  abounds  more  in  mono¬ 
syllables.  There  is  a  model  for  you  in  terse, 
trenchant  vigor  of  speech ;  and  you  will  be 
all  tbe  more  popular  and  powerful  as  a 
preacher  if  you  will  learn  what  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Bunyan 
teach  you,  viz;  that  for  all  tbe  highest  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  instructor  of  tbe  people,  pure, 
plain,  simple  English  is  tbe  mightiest  instru¬ 
ment.  In  after  years  you  will  thank  me  for 
exhorting  you  to  study  John  Bunyan. 

“  FORGET-ME-NOT.  ” 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Externally  she  appeared  as  one  God  for¬ 
saken.  Tbe  question  arose  whether  she  was 
or  was  not.  It  happened  in  this  wise : 

Trudging  along  a  dusty  road  among  the  hills 
as  a  stranger  on  a  hot,  summer  day,  searching 
for  vacation  fun,  suddenly  something  most 
unexpected  appeared  on  tbe  right.  It  was  a 
highway  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  away 
from  the  railway,  in  a  sparsely  settled  region. 
Not  a  person  bad  been  met  so  far  in  the 
tramp.  Tbe  only  bouses  passed  bad  been  those 
of  tbe  unpretending  small  farmers  and  herds¬ 
men  and  an  cccssional  weather  beaten  cabin, 
yclept  a  district  school  bouse.  But  there  on 
tbe  light,  when  you  looked  for  nothing  but 
hills,  aroie  plainly  tbe  forms  of  six  or  eight 
buildings,  partly  of  stone,  erected  with  some 
degree  of  architectural  pretension,  grouped 
together  on  a  broad  lawn.  It  certainly  was 
not  a  summer  resort  in  such  a  region.  It 
looked  like  a  college  settlement  on  its  campus,, 
but  the  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  who- 
flowed  out  on  the  verandahs  and  the  green- 
were  certainly  not  students.  They  all  had  a 
peculiar  look. 

After  a  rubbing  of  the  eyes  to  make  luie 
that  it  was  not  an  optical  delusion,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  lean  over  tbe  wall  and  to  specu¬ 
late,  like  Moses  before  tbe  burning  bush  in 
the  desert,  as  to  what  this  so  singular  appear 
ance  might  teach. 

While  lingering  a  little  later  in  what  some 
would  have  called  a  porter’s  lodge,  one  of  the 
doors  opened  to  a  young  girl  of  striking 
beauty,  full  of  life,  who  might,  so  far  as 
style  went,  have  just  stepped  out  of  a  box  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  passed  through,  evidently  at 
home  in  the  place.  As  all  the  other  persons 
seen  had  been  painfully  shabby  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  this  transit  was  another  unexpected 
feature  in  the  case. 

Being  introduced  presently  to  a  stout,  ma¬ 
tronly  looking  woman,  with  an  official  air,  a 
remark  was  dropped  by  her  that  opened  up 
the  sequel.  “When  a  clergyman,”  she  said, 
“visits  a  country  poorbouse,  we  expect  to  make 
all  the  use  of  him  we  can.  Would  you  mind 
talking  a  little  to  one  of  our  paupers,  a  feeble 
old  woman,  who  is  hardly  expected  to  live?” 
One  could  not  decline.  And  yet  what  was  tbe 
use  of  laboring  with  any  such  hopeless  folk? 

Following  tbe  matron  across  tbe  green,  we 
entered  into  a  two- story  pavillion,  on  the 
lower  floor  of  which  were  rooms  of  miserable,. 
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weasened-faced,  dried  up,  yellow,  crooked  old 
haga,  sitting  stupidly  in  rocking  chairs,  smok¬ 
ing  clay  pioes,  some  with  red  clothe  tied 
about  their  heads,  others  with  short,  grey, 
grizzly  hair  standing  up  on  end,  like  needles 
on  the  scalp,  as  though  they  were  scared  to 
death.  Then,  climbing  a  short  staircase,  a 
pause  was  made  at  the  top  before  the  door  of 
the  upper  indrmary.  “I  have  only  been  here 
a  day  or  two,”  said  the  matron,  “and  I  know 
nothing  about  this  woman  but  her  name  I 
hate,  though,  to  have  any  poor  creature  die 
without  sny  effort  being  made  for  her  soul  ” 
The  preacher  nerved  himself  up  to  contend 
professionally  with  the  obdurate  reprobate 
within,  who  was,  probably,  like  the  one  out 
of  whom  Jesus  cast  the  seven  devils.  Then 
the  matron  opened  the  door. 

The  room  contained  six  or  seven  white,  iron 
bedsteads  in  two  rows.  There  were  only  two 
people  in  it.  One  was  an  old  Irish  woman 
sitting  up  and  telling  her  beads  before  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  other  lay  near 
a  window  in  bed,  with  her  eyes  closed.  The 
matron  motioned  to  sit  down  beside  her. 
“She  is  ninety  eight,  and  can  hardly  talk, 
and  the  doctor  says  he  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
I  wish  you  would  say  something  to  her  about 
her  soul.  ” 

Very  gently  the  question  was  put  by  way  of 
introduction  and  in  order  to  waken  her,  “Do 
you  feel  very  lonesome  here?”  With  eyes  still 
closed,  in  a  faint,  husky  voice  came  the  reply, 
“No,”  and  then,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “my 
friends  are  here  with  me.”  Thinking  that 
this  was  some  mistake,  or  that  her  mind  was 
wandering,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  ask, 
“When  did  they  arrive?”  Then  the  eyes  opened 
and  the  soul  looked  out.  She  clutched  her 
throat,  and  putting  her  thin,  wasted  hand  on 
her  chest,  said,  “I  mean  my  Saviour.” 

It  opens  anyone's  eyes  to  find  a  diamond  in 
an  ash  heap,  or  a  St.  Cecilia  in  an  almshouse. 
What  a  long,  long  journey  from  that  laughing 
summer  girl,  with  her  jaunty  hat,  just 
setting  sail,  to  this  wornout- woman  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage  over  life’s  stormy  seas, 
crippled,  indeed,  but  with  all  the  colors 
fiying  safe  at  the  masthead.  There  she  Ijy, 
with  thin,  grey  locks,  glossy  }et,  and  neatly 
parted  over  her  broad  brow  ;  aged  bands,  with 
the  veins  standing  out,  but  scrupulously  clean  ; 
eyes  full  of  gentleness  and  Christian  ex 
pression,  just  such  a  sweet,  motherly  picture 
as  you  would  see  in  many  an  old  New  Eng 
land  home,  of  one  who  had  been  its  honored 
mistress  in  by  gone  days. 

“Read  to  me  where  the  mark  is  in  that 
book,  pointing  to  a  little  shelf  over  the  bed,” 
and  explaining,  “those  are  all  my  treasures.” 
Hervey’s  Meditations,  Thomas  u  Kempis,  a 
village  hymn  book  and  a  Bible  with  a  little 
china  vase  full  o/  morning  glories.  The  words 
selected  told  of  souls  that  were  kept  by  the 
power  oF  Ood  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
At  the  chapter’s  end  her  face  shone  as  if  it 
had  been  that  of  an  angel,  and  she  turned  on 
the  pillow  to  look  out  at  ths  distant  and  beau 
tiful  hills  with  a  gladness  in  her  eye  like  that 
of  a  blushing  girl  looking  for  her  lover.  “I 
am  perfectly  happy  now.” 

But  the  reader  was  in  tears.  He  who  came 
to  minister  had  been  ministered  unto  That 
old,  poorbouse  cot  was  a  mighty  pulpit,  whose 
occupant  had  preached  tbe  grandest  of  ser¬ 
mons  on  tbe  glorious  truth  that  tbe  faith  of 
the  Christ  renders  souls  independent  of  all 
earthly  wilderness  surroundings.  Meanwhile 
the  old  Irish  woman  on  her  knees  had  been 
crossing  herself  and  croaking  like  a  laven 
over  and  over  “Hail  Mary." 

At  this  moment  tbe  reader’s  eye  fell  on  the 
flyleaf  of  tbe  Bible,  and  he  started.  “Is  it 
possible  that  that  is  your  name?”  It  was  that 
of  an  old,  but  decayed  country  family.  Slowly 


she  told  how  she  bad  drifted  on  the  tides  of 
disasters  and  deaths  to  that  cot.  Her  grand 
father  was  General  Washington’s  favorite  aid. 
“Isn’t  that  beautiful?”  she  added,  holding  up 
tbe  old  book-mark.  “It  was  given  me  by  my 
dear  teacher  long  ago,  and  has  been  my  prayer 
to  God  for  years.  ”  It  was  a  faded  piece  of 
cardboard,  having  a  border  worked  in  colored 
silks,  tbe  date  1849,  two  pink  roses,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  the  motto  in  blue,  “Forget  Me 
Not.” 


(ONFUtll’S. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  the  incidents  in 
the  flying  visit  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to  this  coun¬ 
try  was  the  interview  between  him  and  the 
officers  of  tbe  great  missionary  societies  and 
Boards  at  New  York.  The  address  to  the 
Viceroy  and  his  reply  exhibited  a  remarkable 
breadth  of  view  on  both  sides — an  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  each  other  that  was  very 
liberal  and  kindly. 

Li  Hung  Chang  said:  “In  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
appreciate,  Christianity  does  not  differ  much 
from  Confucianism,  as  the  Golden  Rule  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  positive  form  in  tbe  one,  while  it 
is  expressed  in  the  negative  form  in  the 
other.  .  .  .  There  exists  not  much  difference 
between  the  wise  sayings  of  the  two  greatest 
teachers,  on  the  foundations  of  which  tbe 
whole  structure  of  the  two  systems  of  moral¬ 
ity  is  built.” 

What  is  called  tbe  Golden  Rule,  as  laid 
down  by  Jesus  Christ  in  tbe  Sermon  on  tbe 
Mount,  is:  “Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  man  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  Law  and  tbe 
prophets”  (Matt.  vii.  12),  or  as  elsewhere  ex¬ 
pressed  (in  Luke  vi.  81),  “And  as  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them 
likewise.” 

The  negative  form  which  Confucius  taught 
was ;  “  What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  that  to  others.” 

In  regard  to  tbe  fact  that  somewhat  similar 
sayings  are  found  in  the  writings  of  other 
moralists  than  Jesus,  a  writer  has  said  on 
the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount :  “It  is  true  that 
similar  maxims  are  found  floating  in  the 
writings  of  the  cultivated  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  naturally  enough  in  the  Rabinical  writ¬ 
ings.  But  so  expressed  as  it  is  here— in  imme 
diate  connection  with,  and  as  the  sum  of  such 
duties  as  had  been  just  enj  rined,  and  such 
principles  as  bad  been  before  taught— it  is  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  And  the  best  com 
mentary  upon  this  fact  is  that  never  tRi  our 
Lord  thus  came  down  to  teach  did  men  effectu¬ 
ally  and  widely  exemplify  it  in  their  prac¬ 
tice.” 

Confucius  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his 
influence  in  China  has  been  extraordinary  and 
long  continued.  He  was  born  551  B  C.  Over 
40,000  of  bis  descendants  are  living,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  great  teaching  work,  they 
are  accorded  peculiar  privileges.  To  attain  to 
office  in  China,  a  man  must  study  and  stand 
strict  examinations  in  his  works.  Competitive 
examinations  and  civil  service  reform  pre¬ 
vailed  there  long  before  they  were  agitated 
here.  Tbe  writings  of  the  great  sage  deal 
with  moral  principles  which  he  thought  would 
ensure  happiness  and  promote  tbe  prosperity 
of  hie  country.  Family  affection  and  duty  lay 
at  the  basis  of  them  Filial  piety,  veneration 
for  learning,  love  of  order,  conservatism  are 
their  great  principles 

But  Confucius  taught  nothing  of  what  we 
mean  by  religion.  He  bad  no  idea  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God,  or  of  a  supernatural  world,  or  of 
individual  immortality.  Whatever  worship  he 
taught  was  of  “some  sacred  mysterious  un¬ 
known  power,  above  and  behind  all  visible 
things  ”  He  is,  however,  himself  the  subject 


of  worship  in  China.  Nearly  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  temples  have  been  erected  to  him.  There 
are  two  annual  festivals  to  bis  memory,  on 
which  seventy  thousand  animals  are  sacrificed 
and  twenty  seven  thousand  pieces  of  silk 
burned  on  his  altars. 

And  yet,  though  bis  teachings  were  so  pure 
and  exalted,  and  hie  influence  is  so  great  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Chinese  are  guilty  of  “gross 
sensuality,  mendacity,  and  dishonesty.  ”  “Slav¬ 
ery  and  concubinage  exist,  and  tbe  husband 
has  absolute  power  over  his  wife,  even  of  life 
and  death  ”  “Woman  is  the  slave  of  man.” 
China  is  tbe  land  of  the  opium  smoker  and  of 
infanticide.  A  Church  of  England  missionary 
wrote  some  time  ago :  “Romans  i.  and  Ephe¬ 
sians  iv.  apply  fully  to  the  Chinese.  Their 
great,  idolatrous  gatherings  in  tbe  c<ty,  and 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  wickedness  of  every  kind.  They 
are  a  much  worse  people  than  they  look  ” 

The  differences  between  Christianity  and 
Confucianism  are  great  and  far  reaching. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
Christian,  and  looked  for  the  good  in  all  tbe 
religions  of  the  world,  and  sought  to  harmon¬ 
ize  them  all,  wrote:  “In  comparing  the  system 
of  Confucius  with  Cbris’ianity,  it  appears  at 
once  that  Christianity  differs  from  this  sys¬ 
tem,  as  from  most  others,  in  its  greater  com¬ 
pleteness  Jesus  says  to  tbe  Chinese  philoso¬ 
pher,  as  he  said  to  tbe  Jewish  law,  ‘I  have 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  ’  He  fulfills 
the  Confucian  reverence  for  the  past  by  add¬ 
ing  hope  for  the  future;  be  fulfills  its  stability 
by  progress,  its  faitb  in  man  with  faith  in 
God,  its  interest  in  this  world  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  another,  its  sense  of  time  with 
that  of  eternity.  Confucius  aims  at  peace, 
order,  outward  prosperity,  virtue  and  good 
morals.  All  this  belongs  also  to  Christianity, 
but  Christianity  adds  a  moral  entbusiasm.  a 
faith  in  tbe  spiritual  world,  a  hope  of  im¬ 
mortal  life,  a  sense  of  tbe  fatherly  presence 
of  God,”  to  which  strict,  orthodox  Christians 
would  add :  a  redemption  by  tbe  Son  of  God 
from  sin  and  suffering. 

And  because  of  this,  while  the  influence  of 
Confucius  has  been  supreme  and  continued  in 
China,  it  has  been  limited  to  that  country, 
and  China  itself  has  bad  but  little  influence 
over  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  while  the 
influence  of  Jesus  quickly  spread  beyond  tbe 
little  land  of  Judea  in  which  He  lived,  con¬ 
quered  nation  after  nation,  and  made  tbe  na¬ 
tions  which  it  subdued  tbe  controlling  powers 
of  the  world.  And  now  tbe  concession  which 
Li  Hung  Chang  made  as  to  tbe  good  work 
which  Christians  are  doing  in  China,  put  be¬ 
side  the  position  and  lack  of  influence  which 
the  Chinese  who  came  here  have  on  Ameri¬ 
cans,  ip  a  notable  tribute  to  tbe  difference  be¬ 
tween  tbe  two.  R  M.  Patterson. 

FHIL.'kDEI.PHIA. 


OVfiUTCRE  TO  THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  overtures  the 
Synod  of  New  York  to  adopt  the  New  Jersey 
plan  in  sustaining  dependent  churches.  Also 
to  combine  tbe  Missionary  Congress  with  tbe 
meeting  of  Synod. 


Tbe  Fourth  avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
(Twenty  second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue), 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies  pastor,  is  undergoing 
extensive  repairs  which  will  be  completed 
about  November  1st.  Until  then  tbe  services 
will  be  held  in  tbe  large  chapel.  As  most  are 
aware,  this  forms  a  part  of  tbe  plain,  but 
substantial  and  cburcbly  old  structure.  The 
spacious  auditorium,  which  is  now  to  be  re¬ 
fitted,  was  freely  opened  to  the  public  on  every 
Sabbath  morning  and  evening  during  tbe  past 
summer.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  preaching  with 
large  acceptance. 


FHE  EVANGELIST. 


September  24,  1686. 


BREAKING  THE  JEWEL. 

Tbe  experiment  of  rousing  prejudioee  and 
riTalriea  among  our  people  is  very  dangerous, 
and  it  violates  the  vital  principle  of  our  social 
and  civil  life.  Sometimes  it  is  tried  to  build 
up  a  new  church,  and  sometimes  to  put  in 
power  a  new  political  party.  But  the  momen¬ 
tum  gained  by  thus  tampering  with  unknown 
forces,  tends  toward  revolutionary  extremes 
and  touches  the  vorges  of  disastrous  ruptures 
in  society.  Reckless  measures  to  reach  an 
immediate  result  having  small  regard  for  re¬ 
moter  consequences,  are  taken  with  a  haste 
and  eagerness  that  are  almost  sure  to  bring  on 
a  catastrophe  Sooner  or  later  the  evil  de¬ 
clares  itself,  usually  at  a  time  when  a  back 
wards  step  is  impossible.  Precautions  must 
be  prompt  and  timely:  for  mistakes  harden 
into  permanence  by  delays  and  timidity.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  deal  with  miichief  makers  at  tbe  time  of 
the  offence  is  not  atoned  for  by  large  measures 
of  subsequent  courage 

The  ideal  of  American  society  is  a  unique 
orystalization.  Fixed  orders,  or  layers,  are 
out  of  place  in  our  social  structure.  Tbe 
State  is  not  a  pyramid  built  up  of  distinct 
classes  with  a  favored  few  at  the  top.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the  man  or  men  who, 
for  reasons  not  tbe  highest,  assume  that  the 
ascendency  of  a  class  is  already  assured,  and 
that  the  remedy  is  to  raise  another  class  to  tbe 
coveted  position.  Such  small  and  narrow 
views  of  the  political  situation  find  no  justifi¬ 
cation  outside  the  lines  of  merely  partisan 
scheming  for  success.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  men  of  this  generation  are  to  become 
the  destroyers  of  that  ideal  estate  in*o  which 
they  were  born,  or  to  which  citizenship 
teaches  all  comers  to  aspire,  unless  they  have 
been  led  badly,  or  have  gone  blindly  into  the 
fray  only  to  break  the  pri-eless  jewel  of  our 
common  weal  into  worthless  fragments.  All 
the  more  reprehensible,  therefore,  are  the 
trusted  leaders  who  tempt  men  to  do  evil 
that  party  may  gain,  who  encourage  men  by 
their  prejudices  and  play  upon  their  weakness 
or  their  passions,  paying  so  little  heed  to  con¬ 
sequences  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  their 
purpose  is  to  deceive  tbe  many  for  personal 
ends  in  which  principle  has  little  place. 

Tbe  anniversary  of  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address  has  brought  to  mind  its  wisdom  and 
its  prophetic  warning.  On  this  point  there 
was  no  dimness  in  bis  vision  nor  any  doubt 
fulness  in  his  voice.  To  him  the  oneness  of 
the  people  gave  tbe  sole  value  to  the  State  he 
and  hie  compatriots  toiled  to  found,  and  the 
sole  promise  of  its  permanence  and  well  be 
ing.  Be  foresaw  the  peril  of  our  time.  And 
it  was  to  prevent  any  attack  upon  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  tbe  commonwealth  that  he  spoke  so 
plainly  and  with  so  grand  a  pathos  against 
fracturing  tbe  jewel,  tampering  with  tbe 
unity  of  the  people.  When  tbe  war  of  se  es- 
sion  broke  upon  us,  we  read  those  words  and 
were  sure  that  tbe  Union  of  States  must  be 
preserved.  Now  that  a  war  of  classes  is 
threatened,  a  rivalry  of  sections  is  invoked  to 
consolidate  a  vote  of  tbe  discontented,  we 
read  the  solemn  charge  of  our  first  Presi'lent 
to  confute  and  confound  the  scheme  of  mak¬ 
ing  tbe  next  President  a  sectional  one.  For  a 
poor  man’s  President  is  no  better  than  a  rich 
man’s  President,  and  if  a  section  of  tbe  coun 
try  is  to  choose  one  to  rule  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
country,  tbe  fight  for  the  Union  was  a  mis 
take  and  the  ideal  of  our  fathers  who  fought 
for  independence  was  a  fleeting  fancy. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  political  heresy 


of  this  appeal  to  classes  of  our  people  in  tbe 
present  campaign,  we  hold  it  up  as  a  practical 
defiance  of  our  past,  a  momentous  mistake 
that  puts  in  peril  the  achievements  of  heroic 
patriots  whose  heirs  and  trustees  we  are  in 
tbe  sight  of  men  and  of  history.  What  is  the 
purport  of  a  people’s  party  except  that  we 
believe  or  intend  that  the  poor  should  rule 
over  the  rich,  the  ignorant  should  rule  the 
instructed,  tbe  base  should  rule  the  better? 
What  sort  of  republic  would  that  be  in  which 
a  man  should  be  made  to  represent  the  strug 
gle  of  one  sort  of  men  for  supremacy  over 
another  sort  of  men?  What  have  we  to  be 
proud  of  or  to  seek  to  preserve  if  party  poli¬ 
tics  becomes  the  solgan  of  sectional  clans 
while  the  principle  of  government  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  are  alike  absent  from  our 
thoughts?  When  tbe  division  into  parties 
makes  a  cutting  clear  away  down  through  tbe 
foundations  of  society,  tbe  abyss  is  just  be 
low.  Partfzansbip  itself  can  only  be  justified 
when  it  is  sustained  by  patriotic  enthusiasm 
great  enough  to  give  it  dignity  and  a  stable 
foothold.  But  to  make  an  idolatry  of  party, 
tbe  test  of  civic  virtue  is  to  go  back  to  the 
rule  of  the  club  and  tbe  knife,  to  break  up 
into  squabbling  companies  that  devour  till 
there  is  but  one  left,  and  that  one  red  with 
blood  and  cursed  as  was  Cain,  tbe  murderer. 

And  while  we  are  thinking  of  politics,  let 
us  spare  a  thought  to  religion ;  for  tbe  growth 
of  a  class  spirit  in  churches  is  getting  all  too 
manifest  to  escape  our  notice.  Tbe  peril  of  the 
hour  in  our  church  life  is  this  breaking  of  tbe 
jewel  of  brotherhood.  There  is  danger  in 
building  up  what  are  called  people’s  churches, 
lest  the  poor  man  may  be  led  to  look  on  a  rich 
Christian  as  his  enemy.  The  peiil  of  getting 
only  rich  men  into  one  church  is  to  make  tbe 
rich  man  hold  tbe  poor  man  afar  off  and  touch 
him  only  by  proxy.  Tbe  ideal  church  is  a 
homogeneous  crystallization,  where  there  are 
no  rich,  no  poor,  no  ignorant,  no  learned,  but 
where  all  are  one  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus  I 


A  SENTENCE  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN. 

Our  older  readers  may  remember  a  book 
that  belonged  to  a  former  generation,  entitled 
“  The  Curiosities  of  Literature.  ”  It  was  written 
by  the  older  D’Israeli,  the  father  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  was  full  of  things  so  strange 
that  they  could  hardly  have  been  written  by 
men  of  sound  mind,  but  rather,  by  the  in 
mates  of  an  Insane  Asylum.  But  a  man  who 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  writing  for  tbe 
press,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything, 
when  he  sees  how  bis  own  sentences  are  some 
times  turned  topsy  turvey,  so  as  to  have  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  a  meaning  exactly  opposite 
of  what  be  intended  to  say.  The  EvangeUst 
is  as  free  from  such  mistakes  a<  any  publica¬ 
tion  we  know,  but  still,  once  in  a  while,  mis¬ 
takes  will  creep  ia,  that  would  provoke  irrita¬ 
tion,  if  they  were  not  so  absurd  as  to  create 
only  amusement.  For  example,  two  weeks 
since  we  published  a  letter  written  from  Paris 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  which  the  writer, 
who  was  spending  a  winter  in  France,  spoke 
of  the  French  authors  that  be  was  reading, 
and  named  as  his  favorites,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Rousseau,  and  Chateaubriand,  and  added, 
“Bossuet  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  of 
preachers,  but  if  I  wanted  a  daily  companion 
a  friend  to  place  beside  my  Bible,  I  should 
choose  Pascal.”  This  sentence,  coming  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  column,  got  “pied,”  and  tbe 
printer,  wishing  to  restore  it,  and  not  having 
the  copy  at  band,  patched  it  up  so  as  to  read, 
"Bossuet  appears  to  me  tbe  greatest  writer  and 
orator  of  recent  years  ”  which  sounds  very 
well,  but  only  has  the  slight  inaccuracy  that 
Bossuet,  “tbe  greatest  of  preachers,”  died 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  I  But  accidents 


will  happen  in  tbe  beet  of  families,  and  the 
only  thing  we  care  about  is  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  they  are  accidents  and  not  blunders 
that  proceed  from  ignorance. 


The  death  of  tbe  Rev.  Wm.  C  Young,  D  D. , 
President  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  ex-Moderator  of  our  Assembly, 
occurred  last  week.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
months,  and  the  event  was  not  unexpected. 
His  a  ility,  his  personal  popularity  in  tbe 
State  of  hie  birth,  and  bis  position  as  tbe  suc¬ 
cessor  of  an  illustrious  leader  in  education  and 
religion,  of  whom  he  was  the  se  ond  son, 
combine  now  to  emphasize  the  loss  whi  h  bis 
death  entails.  Probably  no  man  in  Kentucky 
could  be  more  deeply  missed,  or  more  sin¬ 
cerely  mourned.  That  State  is  very  loyal  to 
her  sons  and  to  those  who  have  brought  her 
honor  and  good  service,  she  is  liberal  in 
praise.  In  this  the  whole  Church  will  acqui¬ 
esce,  without  regard  to  section  or  to  tbeologi 
cal  discussions.  It  has  been  our  duty  in  the 
past  to  criticize  Dr.  Young’s  methods  and 
spirit  in  Church  controversies  that  should 
never  have  arisen  nor  been  continued  on  tbe 
lines  that  led  to  disastrous  results  from  which 
we  still  suffer.  But  tbe  voice  of  dispute  is 
hushed  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  the  man 
who  has  gone  from  us  into  tbe  light  and  life 
beyond,  is  another  creature  whom  to  criti¬ 
cize  as  in  the  flesh  would  be  impossible.  A 
man  of  high  character,  of  pure  life,  and  of 
wide  influence  here,  is  not  less,  but  inflnitely 
greater  when  he  passes  beyond.  Let  us 
think  what  they  would  counsel  could  they 
speak  back  from  the  other  side.  Let  us  be 
ready  also  to  turn  our  faces  from  the  tbinga 
that  are  transitory  and  behold  at  any  moment 
the  eternal  verities. 


Tbe  Advance  puts  tbe  face  of  our  old  friend 
of  tbe  Third  Church  in  Pittsburgh  on  its  front 
page,  and  shows  us  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble,  not 
much  older,  and  looking  quite  as  handsome  as 
when  he  was  a  Presbyterian.  We  And  also 
a  sermon  of  bis,  which  shows  tbe  old-time 
fire  and  force  which  have  made  Dr  Noble’a 
ministry  one  of  mark  in  bis  severs!  fields, 
from  tbe  first  in  St  Paul,  through  Pittsburgh 
and  New  Haven,  back  to  Chicago.  Years  do 
not  dim  tbe  graces  nor  dry  op  tbe  hearts  of 
good  men,  nor  do  separations  cut  tbe  nerve 
of  fellowship  which  keeps  alive  tbe  unity  of 
Christians.  Sometimes  we  wish  that  we  ba't 
in  our  Church  all  the  brethren  of  congenial 
spirit  that  had  ever  been  with  us.  We  think 
we  could  find  use  for  them  now.  But  our 
Church  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  of  her 
best  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  her  share.  The  Congregational  Church 
has  trained  some  of  the  best  Presbyterians, 
and  the  fact  is  confessed  ’very  freely  that 
some  of  the  best  Congregationalists  have  come 
from  the  Presbyterians.  We  give  to  Dr.  Noble 
our  Presbygational  greeting. 


Tbe  State  is  spending  a  large  sum  on  the 
Erie  Canal  just  now,  to  preserve  and  mainta'n 
it  as  an  important  water  way  for  commerce. 
Though  of  indifferent  to  bad  repute  morally, 
tbe  fact  remains  that  a  great  deal  of  faithful 
missionary  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
boatmen  of  our  inland  wdters,  and  not  with¬ 
out  good  results.  Just  bow  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Auburn  Seminary  have  seen  service 
along  tbe  Erie  Canal,  such  as  the  diary  of 
student^Samuel  M.  Campbell  describes  to  our 
readers,  we  have  no  means  of  know’ng,  but  it 
i<  very  certain  that  Auburn  Prison  and  the 
Erie  Canal  owe  that  institution  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude.  It  was  forty  eight  years  ago  the 
past  summer  that  Mr  Campbell  prosecuted  bia 
faithful  labors  at  and  near  Utica. 
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PRESIVEM  JAMES  MARSHALL. 

The  Rev.  James  Marshall,  D  D. ,  for  nine 
years  the  able  and  indefatigable  President  of 
Ooe  College,  died  at  his  home  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  on  Friday  morning,  September  llib,  of 
pneumonia 

He  was  born  in  1834,  in  Grove,  Allegany 
County,  N.  T.,  of  Scotch  Irish  parentage. 
His  grandfather  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revo 
lution,  and  his  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812.  With  his  parents  he  removed  while 
yet  a  lad  to  Nunda,  and  received  hie  prelim¬ 
inary  education  in  the  common  schools.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1857, 
and  afterwards  studied  law  and  taught  in 
Syracuse.  He  was  prominent  in  church  work 
as  superintendent  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school  of  Syracuse,  and  as  the  founder 
of  the  Scattergood  Mission  School,  which 
subsequently  developed  into  a  Presbyterian 
church. 

Abandoning  teaching  and  the  law  for  the 
clerical  profession.  Dr.  Marshall  studied  the¬ 
ology  at  Princeton,  and  in  181)2  was  appointed 
a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
served  as  such  for  four  years  at  Fortress  Mon 
roe.  While  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermons  of  no  less  than  6,000  sol 
diers.  By  his  efforts  a  handsome  little  chapel 
was 'built  near  the  Chesapeake  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  a  monument  costing  $15,000  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Union  soldieis.  Upon  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  abroad  and  studied 
in  Edinburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  He 
afterwards  served  as  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
churohvs  in  Troy,  Hoboken,  and  New  York 
City.  In  1866  he  married  Miss  Jennie  McNair, 
who  died  in  1892.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Wood  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge  of  Geneseo, 
and  Col.  George  H.  Starr  of  New  York  mar¬ 
ried  sisters  of  Dr.  Marshall’s  wife. 

The  public  obsequies  of  President  Marshall 
were  held  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Cedar  Rapids,  at  8  o’clock. 
The  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene,  D.  D.,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  delivering  the  address  They 
were  attended  by  the  Faculty,  Trustees,  and 
members  of  the  College,  by  the  Grand  Army 
Post,  and  by  the  citizens  generally.  Prof. 
Bates,  by  appointment  of  the  College  Board, 
accompanied  the  body  to  Mt.  Morris,  where 
the  burial  took  place  on  Tuesday.  A  simple 
service  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  late  Henry 
Coy,  at  2  o’clock,  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Levi  Parsons.  Brief  words  of  appreciation 
were  spoken  by  Prof.  Bates,  Revs.  J.  M 
Carmichael  of  Nunda,  and  J.  E.  Kittredge  of 
Geneseo.  The  Rev.  N.  J  Conklin  of  Roches 
ter  offered  prayer.  The  casket  was  draped  in 
the  national  flag  bv  the  Cedar  Rapids  Post, 
and  bore  palms  and  floral  emblems,  gifts  of 
the  Faculty  and  friends.  Wearing  the  Grand 
Army  button  and  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  body  of  this  army  chaplain  of  four 
years,  this  faithful  pastor  of  thirty  years,  and 
college  President  of  nine  years,  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  loved  wife,  Jennie  McNair, 
who  preceded  him  scarcely  four  years,  and 
whose  departure  he  never  ceased  to  lament. 

It  is  understood  that  the  private  library  of 
Dr  Marshall,  several  thousands  of  volumes,  is 
his  gift  to  Nunda  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  free 
public  library  for  that  beautiful  village.  To 
Coe  College  be  has  given  by  will  a  fund  of 
$5,000  for  the  President’s  chair  and  a  scholar 
ship  of  $1,000  for  indigent  students. 

In  counseling  t'-e  Chicago  Presbytery  to 
drop  the  Vrooman  c  se  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  work  at  this  critical  time,  we 
made  no  reference  to  the  Synod,  in  the  belief 
that  if  the  more  considerate  of  the  com¬ 
plainants  (that  is,  those  who  were  after  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  Dr.  Bryan)  were  simply  to 
withdraw  their  sympathy  now  and  request 


the  Synod  to  all>w  their  withdrawal,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter  without  fur 
tber  agitation  and  distraction.  We  are  the 
more  urgent  in  this  suggestion  because  we 
have  such  information  as  makes  it  very  clear 
that  peraonalitiea  bad  very  much  to  do  with 
the  opposition  sprung  on  Mr.  Vrooman’s  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  his  statement  of  belief  had 
*be  distinct  and  assured  approval  of  some 
who  for  purely  personal  reasons  afterward 
voted  against  its  acceptance,  or  complained  to 
Synod  against  the  Presbytery’s  acceptance  Of 
it.  However  such  action  may  be  justified,  it 
is  in  itself  the  clearest  evidence  that  no  vital 
interests  of  our  Church,  no  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  ovangelical  faith,  will  te  im¬ 
perilled  by  the  abandonment  of  the  complaint. 
Give  Mr.  Vrooman  and  bis  church  the  field 
in  peace.  Let  the  whole  Church  rest  in  quiet. 
Whenever  the  good  sense  and  charitable  spirit 
of  the  Presbytery  find  distinct  grounds  for  a 
prosecution,  the  way  is  open.  Prejudgments 
and  private  differences  should  find  no  place 
among  the  powers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


THAT  TEN  PER  CENT  CUT. 

The  great  and  rich  Presbyterian  Church 
should  realize  that  the  10  per  cent,  cut  from 
the  amount  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
Board  of  HomiT Missions  to  the  Presbyteries 
last  year,  really  and  unavoidably,  in  by 
far  the  most  cases,  means  that  the  Home 
Mission  pastor  must  do  with  one  tenth  less 
salary.  With  only  occasional  exceptions,  the 
Home  Mission  congregations  of  the  West  are 
already  doing  their  utmost  towards  self  sup¬ 
port,  and  they  cannot  make  up  the  100  per 
cent,  cut  to  the  home  missionary.  Already  as 
small  as  be  can  well  subsist  upon,  he  must 
manage  to  live,  and  continue  to  do  his  work 
on  one-tenth  less  salary.  There  is  nothing 
else  left  for  him  to  do.  He  ha«  not  the  means 
to  get  into  a  more  lucrative  place,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  needed  elsewhere.  So  be  must 
stand  by  uncomplainingly  and  heroically,  and 
pay  the  oebt  of  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
while  other  ministers  of  the  Church,  no  part 
of  whose  salary  comes  through  the  Board, 
allow  him  to  do  it.  Is  not  this  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  obeying  the  divine  injunction.  “Bear 
ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law  of  Christ  1”  And  shall  the  laity  of  the 
Church  not  join  in  the  good  work  of  relieving 
our  already  overourdened  home  miseionaries  I 
Will  you  suffer  our  poorly  paid  home  mission¬ 
aries  to  pay  tbe^debt  of  our  Home  Board? 

A  Synodical  Missionary. 


Dr.  H.  P.  Carson,  Superintendent  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Home  Missions  for  the  Synod  of  South 
Dakota,  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  pastors  and  other  laborers  on  that  great 
field.  The  cutting  down  of  salaries,  already 
small,  is  a  great  hardship  to  our  brethren  who 
are  laboring  in  that  and  other  Synods  of  the 
frontier.  No  complaint  is  now  uttered  against 
the  Church,  these  brethren,  like  good  soldiers, 
not  being  of  the  oomplaining  sort  Their 
Superintendent  is  only  anxious  that  the  situa- 
tioh,  at  this  time,  when  winter  will  soon  set 
in,  may  be  well  understood  here  at  the  East. 
He  is  confident  that  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
need  only  to  be  known  and  considered,  to 
elicit  an  adequate  response. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Craighead, 
D. D. ,  at  his  home  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  removes 
one  whom  we  have  long  known  and  respected 
as  an  able  minister.  He  was  an  older  brother 
of  the  lats  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Craighead,  formerly 
of  The  Evangelist.  His  ministry  was  chiefly 
spent  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  his  long  settle- 
men  over  the  Second  Church  nearly  covered 
his  entire  active  ministry.  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  and  a  vigilant  and  sympathizing 
pastor.  He  had  been  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  for  some  years  by  reason  of  age  and 
lessening  strength. 


AM  APPEAL  TO  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYORERS. 

Fellow  Christian  Endeavorers :  By  the  task 
General  Assembly  of  our  Church  confidence’ 
was  expressed  in  the  loyalty  of  Presbyteriarx 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  to  our  Church- 
In  recognition  of  this  confidence  the  following 
action  was  taken  at  Washington,  July  9th : 

The  delegates  to  the  Fifteenth  National 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  assembled  at 
our  Presbyterian  Rally,  would  gratefully  rec¬ 
ognize  the  action  of  our  General  Assembly 
with  reference  to  Young  People’s  Societies. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statement  tbereiix 
made  as  to  the  relations  of  our  societies  to  the 
Church,  and  of  the  duties  and  objects  of  these 
organizations. 

Believing  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  desired  to 
give  expression  to  their  loyalty  to  our  Church 
in  a  substantial  manner,  and  above  all  things 
help  our  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  Master 
and  the  work,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

“We,  Presbyterians,  assembled  in  denomina¬ 
tional  rally  at  the  Fifteenth  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Endeavor,  desire  to  pledge 
to  our  beloved  Church  anew  our  loyalty  and 
our  love. 

“We  would  urge  upon  each  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the 


importance  of  missionary  work  among  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  land,  the  needs  of 
all  the  Boards  of  our  Church,  and  bespeak  for 
them  systematic  contributions  from  each  so. 
ciety  As  our  Home  Mission  Board  is  in  great 
distress  because  of  a  debt  of  $800,000,  we  urge 
that  each  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  of  our  country  make  a  special  thank- 
offering  of  at  least  25  cents  per  member  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt. of  this  Board. 

“Such  offering  to  be  made,  if  possible,  the 
first  week  in  November  and  forwarded  to- 
Treasurer  of  Home  Board,  in  New  York  City. 

“As  all  the  Boards  of  our  Church  have  just 
claims  to  our  loyal  support,  we  trust  that  thia 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  regular  and  in¬ 
creased  contributions  to  them;  but  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  burden  of  the  Home  Board  impele 
us,  in  session  at  the  National  Capital,  to  take 
this  action. 

“Further  be  it  resolved,  that  a  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  securing  this  special  thank  offering,  with 
power  to  appoint  State  Committees  to  carry 
this  movement  to  a  successful  Issue,  and  we 
confidently  appeal  to  all  Presbyterian  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers  to  manifest  their  loyalty  to- 
our  belovtd  Church  by  responding  to  this  oaH 
and  need.” 

The  undersigned  are  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  this  into  effect  and  are  aided 
by  one  Synodical  and  one  Presbyterial  Super¬ 
intendent  in  eaoh  S>nod  and  Presbytery. 

Junior  •nd  senior  Christian  Endeavorers, 
shall  we  not  all  contribute  to  this  great  work 
for  Christ,  at  least  25  certs  each,  the  first 
week  in  November,  if  possible? 

Needy,  suffering  borne  missionaries  and  their 
families  are  looking  to  us.  We  shall  not  dis¬ 
appoint  them. 

Will  not  you  personally  see  that  jour  So¬ 
ciety  averages  this  amount?  Some  can  easily 
give  much  more  than  this  sum. 

The  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  Superintend¬ 
ents  will  know  bow  each  Society  responds. 

Send  all  money  to  O.  D.  Eaton  Treasurer 
Home  Board,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  marked,  “Christian  Endeavor  Thank- 
offering,”  the  first  week  in  November,  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  first  gift  to  this  fund  was  $1  from  a 
lady  foreign  missionary  at  Nbangbai.  China. 

Our  suffering  home  missionaries,  loyalty  to 
our  beloved  Church  and  our  divine  Mas'er, 
the  confidence  of  the  General  Assembly  in  our 
organization,  all  unite  in  urging  us  to  this 
effort. 

Junior  and  Senior  Christian  Endeavorers,  an 
average  of  at  least  25  cents  per  member  for 
this  great  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church  tho 
first  week  of  November  1 

Shall  we  not  do  it.  400  000  of  us  loyal  Pres¬ 
byterian  Christian  Endeavorers? 

Fraternally  yours, 


Rev.  R.  .1  Service.  D.D..  Chairman, ) 
Rev.  .1.  M.  Patterson,  r 

Wm.  M.  McKay,  I 


General 

Committee- 
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1»R.  BACHMAN’S  CLOSING  SERMON  IN  THE 
FIRST  CHCRCH,  I ItlCA. 

It  must  l)e  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Bucbnian  will 
ever  entertain  a  very  warm  feeling  toward  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  charge  during  the  past  sixteen  years;  in¬ 
deed.  toward  the  citizens  of  Utica  generally,  for  it 
is  manifest  that  he  holds  the  respect  and  regard  of 
nearly  all  there  resident,  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Hislalxirs  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  were 
brought  to  a  clo.se  on  Sabbath  last,  and  evidently 
attractial  much  of  the  public  interest  during  the 
entire  day.  In  the  morning  the  communion  was 
administen“d,  and  ten  persons  were  received  as 
memlH-rs.  Following,  in  the  afternoon,  a  special 
Farewell  Service  was  held  in  A.s.sociation  Hall, 
where  over  StM)  represeiimtive  men  of  the  city  gath- 
ere<l.  According  to  one  of  the  daily  papers,  “they 
represented  no  particular  class,  or  profession,  or 
creetl,  but  those  whom  Dr.  Bachman  has  made  his 
friends  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  Utica.’’ 
Dr.  Thomas.!.  Brown  of  Westminster  Church  pre¬ 
sided,  Rev.  ,1.  W.  Simpson  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
Rev.  W.  B.  Wallace  offereil  prayer.  A  hymn  hav¬ 
ing  lieeu  sung,  the  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  of  Beth- 
an.v  Church  spoke  for  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Harvey  E.  Diugley  in  be- 
b  tlf  of  the  Association.  After  a  solo  had  been  sung. 
Dr.  Bachman  respomled,  and  Dr.  Brown  offered  the 
closing  prayer.  This  service  was  one  of  tender  in¬ 
terest  throughout.  But  the  culminaiion  was  at  the 
final  service  in  the  First  Church  in  the  evening. 
People  liegau  entering  before  7  o'clock.  The  pews, 
though  they  seat  l.tiOO,  proved  inadetpiate.  The 
aisles  were  tilleil  with  chairs,  and  even  then  many 
.stiHid  ihroiigh  the  sermon.  The  congregation  proli- 
ably  numbered  considerably  over  2.(HK),  and  was  by 
no  means  continetl  to  persons  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  A  number  of  the  other  churches  were  clo.sed. 
After  the  devotional  services  Dr.  Bachman  made 
formal  announcement  of  the  di.-solution  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  relation,  and  declared  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
vacant.  He  also  said  that  anumbtr  of  his  pi'ople  ' 
had  spoken  of  a  farewell  rec-eption,  but  at  his  re¬ 
quest  it  had  been  foregone,  as  he  feared  it  would  be 
too  great  a  tax  both  on  his  strength  and  his  heart. 

CLOSING  MOKUS. 

Dr.  Bacbman’s  last  sermon  was  a  scholarly 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
a  cruciSed  Redeemer.  It  was  based  on  the 
words  found  in  Galatains  vi.  14:  “Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jeaus  Christ.”  At  the  close  of  the  ser 
mon  the  preacher  said: 

“Brethren,  1  could  not  force  myself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  farewell  sermon  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  such  would  have  made  a  heavy 
demand  upon  my  heart,  and  possibly  its  de¬ 
livery  would  have  made  an  undue  demand 
upon  your  sympathy.  So  I  have  preferred  to 
bring  to  you  once  more  the  vital,  central 
theme  of  the  Gospel,  the  Cross  of  Christ— the 
theme  which  we  can  always  appreciate  and  in 
which  we  can  always  glory.  And  yet  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  as  the  pastor 
of  this  church  I  have  now  come  to  my 
*  finally,  ’  and  that  ‘finally’  is  my  farewell. 
For  sixteen  years  I  have  gone  out  and  come  in 
among  you.  But  I  shall  now  go  out  to  come 
in  no  more  as  your  pastor. 

“Respecting  my  pastorat'*  here,  no  one  is 
more  conscious  of  its  faults  and  its  failures 
than  myself.  Many  as  these  have  been,  you 
have  patiently  endured  them,  and  you  have 
lovingly  thrown  over  them  the  mantle  of 
your  charity.  Not  only  have  you  been  blind 
to  my  faults,  but  you  have  been  open  eyed  to 
what  some  might  call  my  virtues.  You  have 
not  only  appreciated  my  better  self  and  my 
beet  endeavors,  but  you  have  in  various  ways 
«xpreseed  your  appreciation.  Your  many 


words  of  approbation  and  your  many  gener¬ 
ous,  unosten'atiouB  deeds,  have  often  cheered 
my  despondent  heart  and  strengthened  my 
weak  hands  unto  better  service.  Whatever 
success  may  have  attended  my  labors  in  this 
pastorate  is  largely  due  to  your  diligent, 
prayerful,  and  sympathetic  cooperation.  With 
uie  you  have  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden 
of  the  day.  With  me  you  have  stood  at  the 
post  of  duty  not  only  in  the  sunshine,  but  in 
the  shade.  God  has  smiled  upon  our  united 
ifforts  and  has  made  them  bring  forth  some 
results  to  the  glory  of  his  name  and  to  the 
good  of  men.  And  when,  in  the  experience 
of  life,  the  dark  and  cloudy  day  came  to  me 
and  the  shadow  fell  athwart  my  own  thresh¬ 
old,  and  when,  later  on,  strength  and  courage 
departed  from  me  by  reason  of  illness,  your 
tender  sympathy  and  kindness  greatly  aided 
me  in  my  burden  bearing.  So  the  years  in 
their  coming  and  going,  and  with  their  varied 
libors  and  experiences,  have  woven  many  and 
tender  ties  between  us,  ties  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  the  wrench  of  separation.  For  all 
that  yo',  as  a  church  and  congregation,  have 
been  to  me  and  done  for  me  and  helped  me  to 
do  for  the  Master,  I  am  devoutly  thankful 
I  came  to  you  with  many  misgivings.  I  have 
abided  with  you  in  much  weakness. 

“And  now  I  go  from  you  sincerely  thanking 
God  that  He  cast  my  lot. among  you.  By  His 
grace  I  have  rounded  out  another  chapter  in 
my  life’s  history,  aud  I  rejoice  that  it  is 
rounded  out  with  the  respect,  the  love,  and 
the  loyalty  of  those  whom  I  have  served  and 
among  whom  I  have  lived.  And  if  God  shall 
give  me^as  many  and  as  good  friends  in  the 
field  to  which  I  go,  as  He  has  given  me  in  the 
field  which  I  now  leave,  1  will  count  myself 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  of 
men 

“And  I  here  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
of  my  friends  are  found  in  other  churches 
and  in  other  denominations  than  this;  that 
some  of  them  are  found  beyond  the  pale  of 
my  church.  Settled  as  are  my  moral  and  re 
ligious  convictions,  strong  and  possibly  un¬ 
wise  as  many  of  my  words  have  been,  con¬ 
tentious  as  I  have  sometimes  appeared,  yet 
from  most  unexpected  quarters  friends  have 
rallied  to  me  and  given  me  the  assurance  of 
their  respect  and  confidence.  1  can  only 
account  for  such  results  on  the  ground  that 
these  friends  have  recognized  the  fact  that  my 
contentions  have  been  against  sin  rather  than 
against  the  sinner ;  that  they  have  been 
against  the  wrong,  rather  than  against  the 
wrong-doer. 

“I  have  no  heart  for  anything  like  a  detailed 
review  of  my  pastoral  work  here  I  well  know 
that  it  is  poor  enough  at  beet,  and  nothing  I 
can  now  say  or  do  will  better  it.  There  is 
no  goine  back  over  it  with  a  sponge  and  ad 
denda.  With  all  its  imperfections  it  must 
stand,  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  great  Judge 
befoie  whom  my  final  accounting  must  be 
made. 

“When  a  pastor  leaves  his  field  of  labor  there 
is  danger  that  the  flock  will  scatter.  There 
is  danger  that  church  members,  even,  will 
cease  to  recognize  and  meet  their  obligations. 
So  I  earnestly  entreat  those  who  statedly  wor 
ship  here,  to  remain  faithful  and  loyal  to  the 
old  church.  Pastors  come  and  pastors  go, 
but  it  remains,  and  it  remains  to  the  blessing 
of  all  who  keep  within  its  shadows.  Unless 
you  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  going  else¬ 
where,  stand  by  this  church  with  which  you 
are  identified.  Give  it  your  presence,  your 
sympathy,  and  your  encouragement.  Sustain 
its  services  and  observe  its  ordinances,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  will  abide  with  you. 

“In  this  public  way  I  return  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  many  friends  who,  by  letter  oi 
in  person,  have  said  kind  things  to  me  and 


regretted  my  departure ;  to  the  pastors  of  this 
city,  who  have  treated  me  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  and  with  many  of  whom  1  have  had 
sweet  fellowship  in  the  work  of  our  common 
Lord  ;  to  the  daily  papers,  which  have  spoken 
in  an  appreciative  way  of  my  work  and  said 
pleasant  things  of  myself ;  to  the  old  soldiers 
who  have  invited  me  to  their  camp  fires, 
listened  to  my  words,  warmly  grapsed  my 
hand,  and  given  me  a  parting  token  of  their 
appreciation  and  esteem,  although  in  the 
bloody  sixties  I  wore  the  gray— to  all  these 
and  to  all  others  who  have  at  any  time  and 
in  any  way  manifested  or  entertained  good 
will  toward  me,  J  return  my  sincere  thanks. 
The  kind  words  which  have  been  spoken  to 
me,  and  the  many  kind  things  which  have 
been  done  for  me,  will  not  only  go  with  me 
as  pleasant  memories  but  they  will  give  my 
mind  and  heart  that  stimulus  and  courage 
which  will  enable  me  to  better  labor  in  the 
field  to  which  I  go.  And  by  reason  of  these 
kind  words  and  deeds  I  will  be  able  out  of 
my  personal  experience  to  assure  the  people  in 
the  sunny  land  to  which  1  go,  that  there  are 
as  warm  and  genial  hearts  in  this  more  rigor¬ 
ous  clime  as  can  be  found  on  the  wide  earth. 

“And  now  as  we  tuyn  our  faces  from  the 
past  to  the  future,  and  as  we  think  of  the 
possible  experiences  it  may  have  in  store  for 
us,  I  hope  that  each  one  here  will  have  that 
calm  conflden''e  in  God  which  will  enable 
him  to  say,  with  Whittier: 

“  I  know  not  where  hi-»  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  (  cannot  drift 
Heyond  bis  love  and  care.” 

“And  now,  brethren.  I  commend  you  to  God 
and  to  the  Word  of  Hie  grace,  which  is  able 
to  build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified. 

“Unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before 
the  throne  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy, 
too  the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  be  glory 
and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  ever.  Amen  ” 

Dr.  Bachman’s  farewell  words  were  listened 
to  with  profound  interest  by  the  vast  congre¬ 
gation,  and  before  he  closed  many  were  in 
tears.  After  the  benediction,  li^hundreds 
pressed  forward  to  where  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  and  grasped  his  hand  and  bade  him 
goodbye. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  NOTES. 

Dr.  Clark  will  attend  the  Irish  National 
Convention  at  Belfast  October  1st  and  2nd. 
From  there  he  will  go  to  France. 

The  departure  of  three  Christian  Endeavor 
missionary  volunteers  for  the  foreign  field 
was  reported  within  one  week  during  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Baltimore  Christian  Endeavorers  sent  564 
childien  from  the  slums  of  the  city  out  into 
the  country  for  two  weeks  each  during  the 
summer. 

Each  of  the  more  than  1,000  prisoners  in 
Iowa  prisons  receives  at  the  holiday  season  a 
writlet  greeting  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  from 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  the  State. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  has  undertaken  as  its  particular  work 
for  this  fall  the  formation  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  in  all  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State. 

The  Rev  Dr.  J.  E  Kittredge  of  Geneseo, 
and  his  party,  composed  of  his  family  and 
friends  to  the  number  of  nineteen  persons, 
returned  safely  home  last  week,  after  a  de¬ 
lightful  summer  abroad,  spent  chiefly  on  the 
Continent.  The  entire  itioeraiy  entered  upon 
July  Ist,  was  accomplished  with  comfort,  and 
a  deal  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  But  joy¬ 
ous  and  grievous  experiences  awaited  our 
travellers.  Dr.  Kittredge  returned  home 
barely  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  bis 
brother  in  law,  Dr.  James  Marshall,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Coe  College,  whom  he  left  in  the  early 
I  summer  in  the  best  of  health. 
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AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS. 

A  new  edition  of  a  favorite  book  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  visit  from  a  long  loved  friend. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  traveller  who  had  been 
round  the  world  was  rare,  and  the  record  of  his 
journey  was  eagerly  read  by  the  great  hosts 
whom  Dr.  Field  reached  through  his  charm 
ing  letters.  When  the  first  section  of  them 
came  out  in  book  form  under  the  descriptive 
title,  “From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the 
Golden  Horn,”  it  at  once  became  the  guide 
book  of  every  traveller  across  Europe  and  the 
fireside  companion  of  those  who  stayed  at 
home.  Both  classes  owned  their  debt  to  the 
genial  and  instructive  companion  who  came 
to  them  in  such  a  winning  way  and  gave 
them  such  goodly  help  and  pleasing  enter 
tainment.  Over  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
this  book  have  been  sent  abroad,  and  still 
there  is  call  for  more.  In  recognition  of  this 
demand  the  author  has  had  a  new  edition 
printed  from  new  plates,  in  which  anything 
needed  to  make  the  matter  fully  up  to  date 
finds  a  place,  and  what  is  specially  pleasing 
to  the  reader,  the  frontispiece  is  a  speaking 
portrait,  as  if  the  kind-hearted  host  had  come 
to  the  front  door  to  give  you  greeting  and 
make  you  happy  in  his  welcome. 

One  of  the  singular  excellences  of  the  book 
is  manifest  to  those  familiar  with  it  from  the 
first  issue,  who,  on  reading  the  last  edition, 
find  it  fresh  as  if  written  yesterday,  with  so 
very  few  changes  or  additions.  The  complete¬ 
ness  of  a  story  of  travel  which  will  not  grow 
old  is  self-evident.  More  than  once  the  writer 
of  this  notice  has  called  attention  to  the  “liv¬ 
ing  quality”  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Field.  This 
is  the  secret  of  bis  lasting  hold  on  bis  reader. 
One  never  tires  of  his  books.  We  have  known 
of  many  who  have  done  the  same  with  us, 
after  going  once  through,  turning  back  and 
rereading  the  whole  with  increasing  interest, 
fresh  delight,  and  new  instruction.  Just  as 
you  go  to  the  window  many  times  a  day  and 
look  over  the  familiar  landscape,  or  go  up  to 
your  favorite  picture  and  refresh  your  spirit 
by  frequent  studies,  so  you  take  up  this  book 
and  find  it  always  new.  The  instinct  that 
selects  from  the  landscapes  and  incidents  of 
travel,  that  which  makes  such  an  enduring 
delight  is  a  gift  as  rare  and  good  as  the  shill 
which  puis  them  into  living  speech.  Truthful 
ness  in  portraying  what  one  sees  is  something 
more  than  elaboration  of  details;  just  as  real¬ 
ism  in  picturing  is  not  putting  everything  in 
sight  upon  the  canvas.  Dr.  Field  does  not 
seem  to  care  to  approach  the  danger  line  of 
too  much  or  too  little.  He  walks  naturally, 
with  free  and  assured  step,  speaks  quietly  and 
without  effort  or  constraint,  gives  you  the 
essential  strokes  and  touches  with  an  easy 
grace,  and  the  thing  is  done,  the  picture  is 
before  you  to  be  studied  again  and  again  with 
a  genuine  ease  and  perfectly  free  and  fresh 
joy  of  heart. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  tone  to  the  pictures 
drawn  for  his  readers  which  belongs  to  the 
author’s  happy  temperament  and  his  gener¬ 
ous,  kindly  heart.  He  walks  in  the  light; 
nor  is  it  mere  daylight,  but  always  morning 
light.  The  gentle  afterglow  is  not  wanting  in 
its  place,  but  the  prevailing  tone  is  that  of 
the  upspringing  day.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Field  sees  the  world  as  early 
as  the  sunrise.  We  can  find  in  his  pages  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  the  freshness  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  dew  has  gone  up  from  the  grass 
or  the  dust  has  been  stirred  by  many  feet. 
He  is  awake  early,  and  he  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  mind  refreshed,  a  spirit  glad 
and  grateful  as  the  morning  songs  of  birds. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  weariness,  fretfulness, 
or  censoriousness  anywhere  or  on  any  occa¬ 
sion.  And  this  is  not  because  be  had_excep 


tional  subjects  or  scenes  to '  occupy  his 
thoughts.  It  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  met 
the  new  world  and  new  peoples  and  made 
friends  of  them  all;  it  was  the  “morning 
calm”  in  which  and  out  of  which  be  wrote, 
that  sheds  a  radiance  of  its  own  wherever  <  3 
leads  the  way.  There  seemed  to  stand  bep-ue 
him  evermore  the  ministering  spirits  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity ;  they  cheered  him  in  his 
loneliness,  lightened  his  bereavements,  and 
brightened  up  his  daily  life  with  the  unfailing 
smiles  of  heaven. 

This  quiet  traveller,  too,  was  an  ambassador 
of  peace.  He  made  friends  everywhere,  but 
they  were  not  for  himself  only  ;  bis  ministry 
was  to  hush  controversy  and  brush  away  mis¬ 
understandings.  We  think  of  bis  track 
through  Europe  as  of  his  brother’s  cable 
through  the  sea ;  it  was  alive  with  intelligence 
and  alight  with  fellowship  and  friendliness. 
Men  of  all  nations  were  moved  by  his  spirit  to 
a  better  understanding,  a  kindlier  feeling,  a 
brighter  outlook.  We  read  his  book  written 
long  ago,  finding  it  prophetic  of  this  present 
at  its  best.  And  becauee  of  this,  we  are  sure 
it  will  minister  grace,  mercy,  and  pesce  for 
yesrs  to  come.  R.  A.  8. 

MODERN  MIRACLES. 

By  Bev.  Thos.  Jjafon  Qulick. 

What  was  the  chief  object  of  the  miracles  of 
Bible  times? 

Manifestly  their  great  object  was  not  to 
heal  nor  to  get  men  out  of  temporal  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  to  serve  as  a  sign  and  seal  that  cer¬ 
tain  persons  were  divine  messengers  accredited 
from  heaven  with  a  new  and  authoritative 
message  which  men  were  required  to  believe 
and  obey  because  of  the  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  was  from  God. 

Now  if  a  new  message  and  revelaticn  is  to 
be  given  to  us  at  any  time,  we  have,  I  think, 
reason  to  expect  that,  as  before,  it  «ill  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  like  sign  and  seal.  If  the 
main  object  of  Christ’s  miracles  had  been  to 
help  men’s  bodies,  certainly  many  more  would 
have  been  healed. 

I  notice  certain  radical  differences  between 
the  modern  miracles  and  the  miracles  of 
Christ : 

1.  Those  who  to-day  claim  to  perform  mira¬ 
cles  of  healing,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  claim  to 
bring  a  new  inspired  message  with  an  author¬ 
ity  like  that  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  those  miracles  were  a  sign  and  seal 
I  believe  the  Mormons  are  the  only  ones  who 
make  such  a  claim.  Intelligent  people  have 
reached  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  truth 
of  their  claim. 

2.  Every  one  that  came  to  Christ  asking, 
received ;  even  the  nine  unworthy,  ungrate¬ 
ful  lepers  and  others  who  disobeyed  Him  by 
publishing  His  miracles.  To  day  hundreds  cf 
sincere,  devout,  and  faithful  Christians  exer¬ 
cise  their  utmost  powers  to  have  faith  that 
they  will  be  healed,  but  fail  to  receive  what 
they  seek. 

8.  All  who  were  healed  by  Christ  were  per¬ 
fectly  healed.  There  were  no  partial  cures, 
no  relapses. 

4.  Christ’s  healing  was  practically  instanta¬ 
neous.  To-day  it  is  very  often  a  process,  a 
progress,  a  growth  which  is  claimed  as  a 
supernatural  healing,  being  more  similar  in 
this  to  other  processes  of  healing  than  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ. 

5.  The  most  difficult  cases  were  treated  just 
as  easily  as  the  others;  thousands  are  fed, 
the  paralyzed  walk,  those  born  blind  see,  the 
dead  come  forth.  Why  is  it  not  so  now? 
Why  are  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cures 
claimed  nowadays  of  nervous  troubles  and 
other  simple  cases,  such  as  nature,  aided  by 
fasting,  often  cures  without  medicine?  Why 
do  not  the  blind  see  or  the  dead  rise  to-dsy? 


“Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  greater  works  of  physical  healing, 
for  none  greater  than  raising  Lazarus  could 
be ;  but  giving  life,  sight,  and  hearing  to  dead 
souls  is  as  much  greater  as  the  soul  is  higher 
than  the  body.  That  greatest  miracle  is  being 
wrought  daily.  But  I  do  not  hear  of  any  dead 
bodies  coming  out  of  their  graves.  Why  not 
if  Christ’s  promise  had  reference  to  pbysica 
miracles  and  if  the  age  of  healing  by  faith 
alone  still  continues? 

Those  nine  ungrateful  lepers  certainly  did 
not  have  more  saving  faith  than  there  is  in 
the  whole  Church  of  the  living  God  to  day  I 
Why  do  not  some  of  these  men  or  women  of 
faith  go  to  the  leper  settlement  in  my  former 
home,  Molokai,  Hawaii,  and  cure  in  an  hour 
two  of  the  worst  cases  there?  I  can  assure 
them  that  if  they  will  do  this,  the  whole 
body  of  lepers  will  put  unbounded  confidence 
in  them  and  will  make  the  most  willing,  de¬ 
termined  efforts  to  exercise  the  faith  required 
for  their  own  healing.  If  they  will  then 
heal  the  whole  settlement,  the  doctors  will 
gladly  cease  the  painful  and  dangerous  search 
for  the  antidote  to  the  bacillus  of  leprosy,  and 
most  Christians  would  believe  and  rejoice. 
It  would,  of  course,  retard  science,  whose 
progress  is  so  slow  and  painful  at  best,  but 
science  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  prayer 
of  faith  for  most  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir. 

If  God  wishes  us  to  now  look  for  cures  in 
answer  to  faith  alone,  faith  without  works, 
we  shall  expect  soon  to  bear  of  the  dead  be¬ 
ing  raised  from  their  graves.  No  Dr.  Cullis 
of  halting  faith  will  found  a  home  for  “in¬ 
curable”  consumptives,  as  though  it  were 
more  difficult  for  God  to  cure  one  consump¬ 
tive  than  another  I  There  will  be  no  failures, 
none  sent  away  empty,  no  relapses,  no  half¬ 
way  cures,  no  cures  requiring  days  for  their 
completion. 

It  is  easy  to  answer  to  the  above  argument, 
as  some  doubtless  will,  “All  this  proves 
nothing  against  our  experience  of  many  heal¬ 
ings  in  answer  to  prayer  alone,  without  use 
of  other  means.”  Our  reply  is.  That  does  not 
m.  ke  it  a  miracle  or  supernatural.  All  heal¬ 
ing,  like  all  growth,  is  the  work  of  God  alone. 
Nobody  denies  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
mind  over  the  health  of  the  body.  Faith, 
hope,  love,  courage,  are  often  the  very  best 
medicines  that  can  be  given.  Oftentimes  the 
very  best  “means”  possible  is  to  do  nothing 
and  eat  nothing  and  allow  nature  a  chance, 
aided  by  faith,  hope,  and  joy.  Again,  most 
people,  even  intelligent  people,  are  very  poor 
judges  of  what  actually  cures  them.  If  you 
doubt  this,  look  at  the  most  intelligent  men 
who  have  given  their  whole  lives  to  the  study 
of  this  one  subject.  Look  at  the  opposing 
systems  of  medicine  in  Europe  and  America 
which  have  long  flourished,  fought  with,  and 
destroyed  each  other.  Look  at  the  opposing 
systems  which  now  exist,  each  confident  that 
it  is  right.  Look  at  the  systems  of  China, 
India,  and  Japan.  Look  at  the  disagreements 
o^the  most  intelligent  doctors  over  individual 
cases  of  cure  or  failure  to  cure.  The  disa¬ 
greement  of  doctors  is  proverbial,  and  this 
gives  the  faith -cure  men  their  opportunity, 
their  raison  d’etre. 

But  I  find  them  much  the  most  capricious 
and  credulous  of  all.  Most  of  them,  not  being 
trained,  scientific  observers,  and  feeling  in 
their  hearts  more  or  less  opposition  to  science, 
are  both  poor  and  prejudiced  observers,  are 
easily  misled  by  appearances  and  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasms.  In  so  diflficult  a 
science  as  that  of  disease  and  its  cure,  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  for  them  to  attribute  cures 
to  imaginary  causes  and  to  persuade  multi¬ 
tudes  that  they  are  right.  This  has  been  done 
by  “medicine  men”  and  “faith  healers”  from 
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the  foandatioD  of  the  world.  But  the  doc¬ 
tors,  notwithstanding  their  difficulties,  disa¬ 
greements,  and  mistakes,  have,  by  humble, 
aetermined,  untiring  study  of  Ood’s  laws, 
made  most  wonderful  progress.  We,  as  Chris¬ 
tian  men,  should  give  them  due  credit.  I 
know  an  intelligent  Christian  man,  a  brilliant 
inventor,  who  is  firmly  persuaded  that  he 
cured  hiirself  of  very  had  rheumatism  by 
carrying  three  horse  chestnuts  in  his  pocket. 
I  know  another  who  is  equally  sure  that  he 
was  miraculously  cured  through  faith.  Js 
thera  much  difference  between  them  as  to 
the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  their 
judgment  of  causes? 

Supposing  either  of  them,  pursuing  those 
lines  of  thought,  had  been  given  all  the 
genius  of  Pasteur  and  had  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  the  healing  art,  is  it  probable  that 
they  would  have  made  one  of  his  magoifi’ent 
discoveries?  It  is  certain  that  they  could 
have  done  so  only  by  forsaking  their  present 
method  and  adopting  his  method  of  micro¬ 
scopic.  accurate,  untiring  observation  and 
questioning  of  Ood’s  laws. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
"anointing  with  oil”  recommended  by  the 
Apostle  James  was  not  a  religious  ceremony, 
but  the  use  of  a  most  excellent  remedy,  olive 
oil,  at  a  time  when  veiy  few  good  medicines 
were  known.  "And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick.”  That  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  every  time  a  Christian  mother  gives  her 
sick  child  medicine,  and  then  earnestly  pray 
ing  the  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  her  faith 
and  works,  the  child  recovers.  To  upbraid 
her  for  lack  of  faith  because  she  insists  on 
finding  and  giving  the  appropriate  medicine, 
would  be  as  logical  as  to  accuse  her  of  weak 
faith  because  she  insisted  that  she  must  eat 
the  appropriate  food  in  order  to  work. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  influence  of 
the  emotions  and  affections  upon  the  body 
producing  health  or  disease. 

This  is  a  great  field  but  li*tle  explored, 
giving  opportunity  for  important  discoveries. 
It  calls  for  full  and  careful  investigaMon. '  I: 
is  well  authenticated  that  a  mother’s  milk 
may  be  so  changed  by  anger  or  fright  that 
her  infant,  taking  it,  may  be  thrown  into 
coma  or  convulsions  which  may  destroy  its 
life. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  pastors  are  nearly  all  home  and  at  their 
posts  A  few  still  linger,  however.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  George  D  Baker,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  has  not  yet  returned.  During  part 
of  the  summer  Dr.  Baker  was  sick,  and  he  is 
tarrying  a  few  weeks  longer  to  be  fully  recu¬ 
perated.  He  is  expected  to  occupy  his  pulpit 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  October.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Munro,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  is  still  over  the  sea.  Dr  Munro  does 
not  begin  bis  vacation  until  the  let  of  August, 
returning  at  the  end  of  September.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones  is  also  continuing  his 
absence.  Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  summer  in  the  Calvary 
Church,  and  the  audience  room  is  not  yet 
ready  f^'r  oocupanry.  It  is  understood  that 
the  alterations  will  be  completed  and  the 
Church  reopened  early  in  October.  Dr.  Jones 
will  be  home  for  the  opening  services. 

A  number  of  the  pastors  have  been  in  Eu 
rope  during  the  summer,  several  of  them  in 
attendance  upon  the  Glasgow  Council,  and 
others  merely  for  vacation  travel  At  the 
ministerial  meetings  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  "vacation  experb nces,”  but  the  most 
of  the  pastors  seem  not  to  have  been  ready  as 
yet  to  attend  meetings  on  Mondays,  even  for 
the  privilege  of  reporting  the  way  they  spent 
their  summer  play-days. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Cattell  has  returned 
from  the  heart  of  the  Adirondaoks  where  he 
has  spent  the  summer.  He  appears  to  be  in 
splendid  health  and  in  the  beet  of  spirits— as, 
in  faot,  the  good  Doctor  always  is  Nobody 
ever  saw  anything  but  sunshine  in  Dr  Cat 
ten’s  face.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  it  is 
a  benediction  merely  to  see.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  before  taking  to  the  wooes 
last  summer  Dr.  Cattell  resigned  his  jrasition 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  ot  Ministerial  Re¬ 
lief.  He  imagined  be  was  getting  to  that 
point  in  life  when  he  might  justly  claim  a 
respite  from  official  burdens  But  no  sue 
ceSEor  has  y  t  been  elected,  and  since  Dr. 
Cattell  has  come  back  so  brown  and  hearty 
and  so  many  years  younger— at  least  ten — 
the  Board  will  not  be  in  any  undue  haste  in 
thrusting  the  burden  on  another  man. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  £.  R.  Craven  has  returned 
also  from  his  summer  resting  place  and  has 
taken  up  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Publication.  The  Doctor  enjoyed  bis  rest 
and  appears  refreshed  and  ready  fur  bis  work. 
Dr.  Craven’s  well  knot7n  familiarity  with 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  his  justly  reputed 
wiidom  in  advising  in  all  maiiers  involving 
points  of  law,  bring  to  bim  continually  pas 
tors  and  other  church  officers  ^bo  seek  in¬ 
formation  on  such  n  atters  His  prominence 
also  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Princeton  College,  of  which  he  is  Secretary, 
adds  still  further  to  Dr.  Craven’s  labors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  at  his  desk 
again,  and  full  of  work.  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden, 
too,  is  back  from  bis  summer  tour  in  the 
West,  where  be  combined  recreation  with  a 
good  measure  of  work.  1  do  not  know  at 
bow  many  great  conventions  Dr.  Worden 
spoke,  but  1  have  heard  excellent  reports  oi 
bis  addresses  at  more  than  one. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Roberta,  wbo  was  in  Europe  in 
the  early  summer,  attending  the  Glasgow 
Council,  is  in  his  office  again.  Dr.  Roberts  is 
not  oblv  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
1  ly,  but  is  aho  acting  pastor  o*  a  church  in 
Trenton,  where  he  lives.  He  is  a  man  who 
seems  never  to  have  bis  hands  so  full  that  he 
cannot  do  more. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M  Alford  has  entered 
upon  his  work  as  pastor-rlect  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Church.  Mr  Alford  has  been  for 
some  time  assistant  to  Dr.  L.  Y.  Graham  in 
the  Olivet  Church,  where  he  endeared  him 
self  to  many  people  by  bis  good  preaching  and 
bis  faithful  work  as  p  stor  Westminster 
Church  offers  a  good  fiel  l  for  labor  and  use- 
fuluess.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M,‘.  Alford 
will  have  the  success  in  bis  new  pastorate 
which  bis  heart  yearn'  for. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Tbackara  died  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  He  had  be-^n  for  more  than  forty  years 
a  member,  and  for  the,  greater  portion  of  the 
time  a  ruling  *  1  ler,  of  the  Arch  street  Church 
He  will  be  gri-atly  miised  in  this  church,  in 
which  be  was  held  in  high  honor.  Mr. 
Tbackara  was  aleo  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Social  Union.  He  has  long  been  promi 
nent  in  business. 

The  death  last  week  of  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Swindells,  D  D. ,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  o'vn 
denomination,  but  to  the  city.  Dr.  SwindtlN 
was  editor  of  the  Philadtlohia  Methodist  t'e 
was  a  member,  aDo,  of  the  organizations  ot 
bis  church.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  bis  services  were  constantly  in  demand 
for  special  meetings  Pe  was  a  man  widely 
honored  and  beloved,  and  will  be  grea’ly 
missed.  _ 

The  new  Sunday  school  chapel  of  the  Olivet 
Church,  the  Rev.  Loyal  Y.  Graham,  D.  D., 
pastor,  has  been  completed  and  was  opened 
on  Sunday,  September  20th.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  building,  with  all  modern  improvements 
Beaides  the  large  Sunday  school  rooms  for  the 
different  departments,  and  the  lecture  room, 
there  are  coat-rooms,  a  reading  room,  a  large 
dining-hall  and  kitchen,  parlors,  class-rooms, 
a  session-room,  with  the  most  complete  equip 
roent  for  all  kinds  of  work  belonging  to  a 
thoroughly  live  church.  The  building  is  sub 
stantial  and  beautiful.  It  has  in  it  a  number 
of  attractive  windows,  and  on  the  whole,  one 
I  of  the  handsomest  and  best  structures  for  its 
'  purpose  in  the  city. 


COMPARTMENT  NAVIGATION. 

Bev.  H.  M.  Simpson. 

All  summer  long,  on  sailing  days,  the- 
steamer  wharfs  have  been  thronged  by  people, 
come  for  a  last  good  word  and  handshake  wilb 
out  going  friends.  A  hasty  inspection  of  the 
ship  is  usually  included  in  the  program. 
Ships,  like  passengers,  have  their  peculiarities. 

The  immense  iron,  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  of  my  friend’s  ship  required  passengers 
to  aecend  to  the  deck  in  order  to  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another,  lengthwise. 
This  seemed  a  hardship,  so  long  as  the  ship 
lay  at  the  pier,  for  time  was  precious.  The 
importance  of  the  compartment  system,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  at  sea,  for  in  case  of  a  breach 
into  one  section  of  the  vessel,  the  others,  be¬ 
ing  water-tight,  float  the  ship. 

And  so  the  thought  of  possible  icebergs  in 
my  friend’s  pathway  overcame  the  annoyance 
of  climbing  the  crowded  staircase.  I  bad  seen 
upon  the  Chief  Hydrographer’s  Pilot  Chart  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  for  one  of  the  early 
months  of  the  summer,  that  a  score  of  ice¬ 
bergs  and  half  as  many  derelicts,  were  floating 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  steamers,  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  all  of  which  in¬ 
creased  my  esteem  for  the  compartment  plan, 
and  made  the  infrequency  of  accident  at  sea 
one  of  the  wonders  of  a  voyage. 

Few  of  our  human  lives  are  as  uneventful 
as  a  voyage  upon  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
compartments  of  our  personal  experience  aro 
pretty  sure  to  be  punctured  by  some  unavoid 
able  calamity.  Home,  physical  health,  per¬ 
sonal  friendship?,  money,  religion— these  con¬ 
stitute  human  life.  These  are  the  points  ot 
attack.  Social  icebergs  and  derelicts,  storms 
and  tempests,  are  right  in  our  path.  Happy 
the  soul  wbo,  when  wrecked  in  one  section, 
can  fall  back  upon  the  resources  of  the  others. 

The  best  compartment  ship  that  ever  sailed 
was  Job’s.  One  after  another  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  bis  storm-beaten  craft  collapsed. 
But  the  last  one  remaining  was  strong  enough 
to  float  the  ship.  That  was  the  compartment 
of  his  religion. 

These  are  times  to  set  a  double  watch  on 
deck.  Possibly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  shorten 
sail,  or  to  slow  down  the  engines  a  bit  until 
the  fog  has  passed  away,  but  these  are  not 
times  todis'rust  the  divine  providence.  There 
are  times  in  most  men’s  experience  when  a 
compartment  of  religion,  with  a  good,  sound 
creed  for  sheathing  above  and  below  the 
water  line,  is  of  immense  consequence. 

It  is  proverbial  that  in  timis  of  general  dis¬ 
tress  or  of  public  calamity,  men  turn  to  the 
Old  Testiment.  The  pulpit  found  its  texts 
much  in  that  part  of  the  Scripture  during  the 
Civil  War.  Men  went  to  the  Psalms  of  David 
largely  for  relief.  Wiih  Da  id  they  cried  out 
for  “the  living  God.” 

Is  it  not  the  way  of  the  world  that  the  more 
a  man  has,  the  more  be  wants  I  Is  not  much 
of  this  world’s  gift  such  as  we  can  do  with¬ 
out.  A  very  large  part  of  the  wants  we  have 
are  entirely  artificial.  One  uninjured  com¬ 
partment  will  float  a  ship.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  our  estimate  of  a  bleesing  which  gives 
it  its  value. 

When  the  Epworth  manse  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  last  child  was  taken  from  the 
burning  bouFe  just  before  the  roof  fell  in,. 
Samuel  Weeley  said,  “Come,  neighbors,  let 
us  kneel  down  and  give  thanks  to  God ;  He 
has  given  me  my  children.  lam  rich  enough.” 

The  old  patriarch  o'  Uz  when  betlth  and 
family  and  flocks  were  all  gone,  said,  "Though 
He  slay  me.  yet  will  I  trust  in  Hina.”  And 
the  Apostle  said,  “Troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distreised  ;  perplexed,  but  not  in  de¬ 
spair  :  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  oast 
down,  but  not  d*  stroyed  ” 

An  old  Sandy  Hook  pilot  once  told  me  that 
he  would  rather  tike  a  ship  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  and  up  to  the  city  in  the  darkest  night 
that  ever  whs  provided  the  weather  was 
clear,  ti  an  under  the  full  moon.  He  said 
th^t  he  could  see  the  signal  lights  better. 
God’s  B'gnals  are  better  understood  in  the 
dark.  Only  set  a  double  watch.. 
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The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  England 
By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.  D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History. 
With  an  latroHuotion  by  Alexander  Me 
Kenzie,  D  O.,  Minister  of  the  First  Church 
in  Cambtidge.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
1896.  §2 

A  serious  earnest,  and  important  book — 
important  for  the  carefulness  with  which  its 
conclusions  have  been  formed  and  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  the  data  for  them  have 
b3en  studied;  yet  not  a  work  for  popular  read¬ 
ing,  or  for  those  who  are  seeking  to  inform 
themselves  for  the  first  time  of  the  details  of 
our  early  history.  Its  purpose  is  so  to  place  be¬ 
fore  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  them 
the  facte  concerning  our  Puritan  ancestors  as 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  character,  their  views,  their  religious, 
social,  and  political  actions,  and  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  upon  American  civilization. 

For  a  purpose  such  as  th  s  the  author’s 
method,  which  is  that  of  embodying  in  a  series 
of  monographs  the  results  of  his  researches 
into  certain  well  defined  perio  s  and  lives,  is 
no  drawback.  Careful  revision  of  the  whole 
has  given  unity  to  this  work,  which  isimade 
up  for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  such  mono 
graphs,  and  the  result  has  been  to  enable  the 
writer  to  pre8'*nt  both  the  facts  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  from  them  in  a  clear  and  crystalizsd 
form,  wbi  b  makes  them  very  telling. 

In  a  general  way  the  purpose  of  the  book 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  beading  of  the 
second  chapter:  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  : 
Which?  That  ie.  Which  had  most  to  do  in 
moulding  the  people  of  New  England,  and 
through  them  the  spirit  and  institutions  of 
our  country?  The  answer  gives  precedence  to 
the  Puritans  although  the  Pilgrims  were  first 
upon  the  ground,  bad  established  the  demo¬ 
cratic  State  and  the  Free  Church  which  the 
Puritans  adopted,  and  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government  and  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  life.  But  the  Puritans  were 
better  born,  more  highly  educated,  more  vig¬ 
orous  enterprising,  powerful,  better  endowed 
with  this  world’s  goods,  and  in  fine,  more 
numerous.  Yet  it  was  not  so  much  their 
numbers  as  their  strength  of  character  which 
made  them  impress  themselves  upon  the  gen 
orations  to  come  “The  energy,  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  political  ‘agseity,  the  genius  for 
creating  new  types  of  government — these  are 
the  inheritance  of  New  England  from  the 
Puritan  fathers.  ”  Yet  the  de  t  of  later  gen 
orations  to  the  Pilgrims  is  of  hardly  less  im¬ 
portance,  for  “after  all,  the  beauty,  the  poetry 
of  New  England  have  come  in  great  p'rt  from 
those  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They 
have  taught  the  world  a  larger  tub  ranee, 
gentler  manners,  purer  laws.” 

The  volume  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Puri 
tan  in  England,  tracing  the  growth  of  Puri¬ 
tan  principles  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
Refo'’mation  with  Wycliffe,  through  the  Eng 
lisb  Reformation,  and  especially  the  political 
events  of  the  Tudor  time  and  the  age  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  reign  of  J.ames  the  First  was 
the  great  age  of  Puritanism,  end  it  was  then 
that  their  struggle  became  mainly  p<  litical, 
and  the  question  of  personal  liberty  became 
fundamental  to,  if  it  did  not  take  precedence 
of,  religious  questions.  As  to  the  rtligious 
controversy,  the  author  points  out  that  at 


that  time  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  organization  of  the  Established 
Church.  “The  proposals  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  for 
the  union  of  all  branches  of  the  Church  under 
the  Historic  Episcopate,  would  have  been  en 
tirely  satisfactory  to  the  Puritans.”  The 
struggle  turned  upon  questions  of  vestments 
and  of  the  signing  of  the  cross,  and  especially 
upon  questions  of  discipline :  “  That  none  be 
made  ministers  who  were  unable  to  preach; 
that  candidates  for  the  communion  be  exam¬ 
ined  as  to  their  fitness,  and  that  discipline  be 
attended  to  more  strictly.”  But  all  these 
things  were  of  minor  importance  Compared 
with  the  political  questions  in  which  the 
Puritan  took  such  active  part.  It  was  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  England  that  the 
Puritans  endured  hardness  and  suffered  many 
things,  and  finally,  when  they  despaired  for 
England,  migrated  to  an  untrodden  wilder 
ness  where  they  might  found  a  State  which 
should  be  free.  The  Pilgrims  had  already 
preceded  them,  and  the  comparison  of  the  two 
colonies,  their  character  and  influence,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  naturally  fol¬ 
lows.  Then  comes  a  study  of  the  early  min 
isters  of  New  England,  as  typical  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  itself ;  a  study  of  great  interest,  not  so 
much  for  the  new  facts  it  may  have  brought 
to  light  as  for  the  grouping  of  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  which  they  are  shown  to  war¬ 
rant.  A  chapter  on  the  family  and  social  life 
of  the  Puritans  shows  home  to  be  the  creation 
of  the  Puritans ;  ope  on  the  religious  opinion 
of  the  fathers  of  New  England  gives  a  clear  and 
excellent  summary  of  New  England  belief  as 
shown  by  representative  men  and  writings. 
The  character  of  the  Puritan  leaders  is  well 
brought  out  in  a  monograph  on  William  Pyn- 
cbon,  Gent.,  and  an  excellent  picture  of 
Church  discipline  is  given  in  a  chapter  de¬ 
scribing  the  case  of  Rev.  Robert  Breck  of 
Springfield,  who,  through  much  tribulation, 
became  pastor  of  that  church  and  held  the 
office  in  great  dignity  and  respect  for  forty- 
eight  years. 

The  Regicides  A  Tale  of  Early  Colonial 

lines.  By  Frederick  Hull  Cogswell. 

New  York:  Colonial  Publishing  Company. 

1896.  §1  50. 

The  flight  to  America,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  English  throne,  of  the  two 
judges,  Whalley  and  Oofle,who  had  condemned 
Charles  I.  to  death,  and  the  protection  ex 
tended  to  them  by  the  colonists  at  great  risk 
and  peril  to  themselvcS,  have  furnished  mate 
rial  for  more  than  one  romantic  story.  The 
present  volume  has,  neverthe'ess,  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  being.  It  is  as  carefully  based  upon 
old  Colonial  records  and  State  documents  as 
if  it  were  a  serious  history,  and  its  picture  of 
the  time  bears  every  mark  of  fidelity.  Mr 
Cogswell  has  yet  something  to  learn  in  mat 
ters  o' style  and  construction;  but  be  has 
made  so  interesting  and  so  good  a  story  that 
we  feel  confident  that  the  rest  will  come  with 
study  an  1  practice. 

Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Letter  Writing.  By 

Francts  Bennett  Callaway.  New  York: 

Dod  I,  Mead  and  Company. 

Of  all  the  “elegant  accomplishments”  of  our 
ancestors,  that  of  letter  writing  was  reckoned 
first  in  value.  Cheap  postage  and  popular  ed¬ 
ucation  went  far  to  change  all  that ;  so  many 
people  wrote  letters  who  were  not  educated 
and  ha  I  nothing  to  say  of  interest  to  any  one 
beyond  the  one  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad¬ 
dress'd  Th>n,  facilities  for  correspondence 
having  nought  into  the  rank-*  of  letter  writers 
many  who  could  hardly  write  at  all,  for  their 
behoof  w  IS  prepared  “The  Complete  Letter' 
Writer,”  i  all  its  various  forms  of  absurdity. 
Mrs  Calla  ''ay’s  book  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
complete  letter  writer,  giving,  not  forms,  but 


principles  and  illustrations.  A  series  of  short 
essays  discuss  the  purpose  of  letters,  and  show 
the  writer  what  is  the  sort  of  equipment 
needed  for  the  various  sorts  of  letters  he  or 
she  may  be  called  upon  to  write.  Illustrations 
are  given  from  such  past  masters  of  the  noble 
art  as  James  Russell  Lowell,  Mme  de  'Vence, 
Dr.  Doddridge,  Whittier,  George  Eliot,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  WinthropSr 
Such  technicalities  as  the  proper  form  of  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  a  letter  receive  due  atten¬ 
tion.  The  little  volume  is  very  well  worthy 
of  a  place  on  every  young  person’s  writings 
table. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  A  Poem.  By  Lymarr 
Whitney  Allen.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1896.  $1. 

Last  year  the  New  York  Herald  offered  a 
large  priza  for  a  poem  which  should  meet 
certain  conditions,  and  Mr.  Lyman  took  the- 
prize.  The  present  volume  contains  that 
poem,  carefully  revised  and  well  printed.  It 
must  be  a  peculiarly  difficult  thing  to  write  a 
poem  to  order,  and  not  specially  conducive 
to  inspiration  to  write  a  poem  for  a  prize, 
but  Mr.  Allen  has  surmounted  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  produced  verses  which  not 
only  rhyme  and  scan,  but  are  really  poetic. 
The  special  characteristic  is,  peihaps,  color — 
that  sense  of  color  which  one  has  in  reading 
words.  That  blind  man  was  right  who 
thought  that  the  color  scarlet  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  there  is  a  richness  of 
tone  in  these  lines  that  seems  more  like  color 
than  music.  The  poem  is  not  an  historic  nor 
a  biographic  narrative,  but  a  series  of  typical 
episodes  which  have  all  the  more  effect  for 
being  brief.  There  are  a  good  many  quotable 
lines,  and  there  is  much  strength  and  energy 
all  along. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Although  the  great  vogue  which  Josiab  G. 
Holland’s  novels  once  enjoyed  must  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  lapse  of  years  gives  them  a 
new  value  which  will  go  on  increasing.  The 
fidelity  of  their  picture  of  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written  is  all  the  more  valuable  because 
this  was  not  the  special  purpose  of  their 
writing.  As  works  of  the  imagination  they 
will  always  find  readers,  and  another  impor¬ 
tant  office  will  be  theirs,  to  counteract  with 
the  young  the  influence  of  the  flippant  and 
slangy  fiction  of  the  present  time.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  new  and  low-priced  edition 
which  is  now  being  issued  by  the  Scribners 
will  receive  a  wide  welcome.  The  first  two 
volumes  are  Sevenoaks,  the  story  of  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  business  man  and  bow  he  is  at 
last  foiled  in  bis  evil  plots,  and  Arthur  Bonni- 
castle,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
of  Dr.  Holland’s  stories,  dealing,  as  it  does, 
with  the  boy  life  of  its  hero.  The  volumes 
are  small,  closely  prin'ed  on  thin  paper,  but 
the  paper  of  such  good  quality  and  the  type 
so  clear  that  they  are  not  difficult  to  read. 
The  binding  is  good,  and  each  volume  is 
protected  by  a  box.  (Scribners.  75  cents 
each. ) 

Studies  in  the  Gospel  by  John,  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  White,  Ph.D. ,  of  the  Bible  Institute, 
Chicago,  is  a  handbook  for  the  student  based 
on  the  fact  stated  in  John  xx.  80,  81,  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  believed  by  its  writer  to 
contain  sufficient  and  irrefragable  evidence 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Giver 
of  eternal  Life  A  series  of  diagrams  are 
given,  with  intent  to  present  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  and  then 
several  series  of  topics  for  study  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  from  various  points  of  view.  The  work  is  ' 
well  conce  ved  and  esproially  valuable  for  not 
telling  the  student  all  about  it,  but  sending . 
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tiim  to  the  Ooepel  itself  for  personal  inveeti- 
■gation.  (Revell.  50  cents  ) 

77te  Paladins  of  Edtoin  the  Great,  by  Sir 
Clements  R.  Markham,  K.C.B. ,  is  a  book  for 
boys  and  girls,  taken  from  the  Venerable 
Bede’s  invaluable  story  of  the  history  of  early 
England.  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  had  a  reign  of  unu¬ 
sual  interest  and  vicissitude,  and  Bede’s  his¬ 
tory  gives  every  evidence  that  the  writer  had 
access  to  unusually  full  and  authentic  materi¬ 
als  for  this  part  of  his  work.  Hence  the  author 
of  the  present  sfory  has  been  able  to  give  a 
vivid  local  and  historic  coloring  to  this  tale, 
reproducing  the  old  times  in  a  striking 
manner.  He  needed  not  to  depart  much  from 
fact  to  write  an  animated  and  thrilling  story. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated.  (Macmillan.) 

The  Hathaways’  Sister,  by  Anne  Kendrick 
Benedict,  belongs  to  the  class  “Sunday  school 
Book,”  but  is  superior  to  most  works  of  its 
class  by  the  marks’!  individuality  of  the  char- 
oateis,  the  freshess  of  the  story,  the  tact  with 
which  the  moral  is  kept  before  the  reader 
without  being  forced  upon  him— or  her,  for 
the  story  is  rather  for  girls  than  boys— and 
especially  for  the  good  English  in  which  the  tale 
is  told.  We  should  expect  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Professor  Kendrick  to  write  as  a  cultivated 
woman,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  (Amer¬ 
ican  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1.) 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare 
are  Cymbeline  and  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
The  former  has  a  delightful  little  etching  of 
Milford  Haven ;  the  preface  discusses  the 
doubtful  passages,  the  date  of  composition, 
and  sources  of  the  plot.  These  appear  to  be 
three— an  historical  element  from  Holinshed, 
the  story  of  Imogen  from  Boccacio,  and  the 
old  folk  loie  story  of  Little  Snowwhite.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  is  John  Gow¬ 
er’s  tomb  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark;  the 
preface  discusses  the  question  of  authentic¬ 
ity,  date,  sources  of  the  plot,  and  duration  of 
action.  (Macmillan.  45  cents  each. ) 

Two  new  volumes  have  appeared  of  the 
pleasant  little  series  of  Stories  told  by  English 
Authors.  The  Sea  fitly  has  a  portrait  of  W. 
Clark  Russell  by  way  of  frontispiece,  and  the 
stories,  besides  Mr.  Russell’s,  are  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Besant,  Q.  B.  O’Halloran,  Grant  Alien, 
and  three  anonymous.  Germany,  Etc.,  con¬ 
tains  tales  by  Beatrice  Harraden,  John  Strange 
Winter,  Ouida,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  William 
Black.  The  frontispiece  is  Miss  Harraden ’s 
portrait.  (Scribner.  75  cents  each.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Fortnightly  tor  September  opens  with  a 
review  by  the  distinguished  journalist,  Ed¬ 
ward  Dicey,  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  Raid  and  the 
Trial  at  Bar,  the  position  of  which  is  that 
Jameson  and  his  colleagues  were  tried  under 
a  law  never  intended  to  apply  to  such  a  case, 
that  it)  application  to  this  case  forebodes 
great  evils  to  the  nation,  making  it,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  criminal  for  any  Englishman  to  aid  or 
abet  any  oppressed  people,  the  Armenians 
for  instance,  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their 
oppressors,  that  the  English  government  blun¬ 
dered  sadly  when  it  consented  to  accept  from 
Krueger  the  custody  and  trial  of  these  men, 
that  having  accepted  it,  the  trial  should  have 
taken  place  in  South  Africa,  where  all  the 
facts  could  have  been  not  only  known,  but 
understood  by  judge  and  jury;  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  procured  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  by  methods  which,  to  say  the 
least,  leave  something  to  bn  desired,  the  jury 
not  being  aware  that  they  were  so  pronounc¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  sentence  was  grossly  unjust 
in  so  far  as  it  pronounced  the  misdemeanants 
to  be  common  criminals.  An  interesting,  but 
not  valuable  article,  by  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
is  A  Modern  View  of  Jesus  Christ.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  in  Some  Notes  on  Poetry  for  Children, 
makes  a  cogent  contention  that  the  subjective 
poetry  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  recent 
Children’s  Anthologies,  has  no  place  there,  hut 
belongs  to  an  Anthology  for  Grown  Ups, 


which  shall  give  them  the  delight  of  realiz¬ 
ing  anew  the  feelings  of  childhood.  (Leonard 
Soott  Pliblication  Company  ) 

The  October  Scribner’s  contains  several  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  articles  Mary  Gay  Hum 
phreys  contributes  a  really  valuable  study  of 
The  New  York  Working-Girl;  Cob  Franci)  V. 
Green  discusses  the  broad  principle  which 
should  control  the  Commission  in  perfecting 
the  charter  for  The  Government  of  New 
York;  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell  contributes  a  very 
appreciative  article  on  bis  friend,  Olin  War¬ 
ner,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  recently  died 
by  an  accident ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Blash- 
field  give  a  delightful  il'ustrated  article  on 
Siena,  that  city  beloved  of  artists;  Kirk  Mon¬ 
roe  tells  about  a  cruise  of  the  “lighthouse 
tender,”  Ar  t  eria.  There  is  a  story  found 
among  the  papers  of  H.  C.  Bunner,  entitled. 
In  the  Wine  Cellar. 

The  October  Cosmopolitan  contains,  among 
a  number  of  good  artiebs,  three  of  particular 
value.  Mary  Badollet  Powell  tells  The  Story 
of  a  Child  Trainer,  that  is,  of  Mr.  Tomlins  of 
Chicago,  who  has  done  a  very  remarkable 
work  in  the  training  of  children’s  voices; 
Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai-ping  Re 
bellion,  by  Gen  Edward  Forester,  is  particu¬ 
larly  “timely”  in  view  of  Earl  Li’s  recent  visit, 
and  Anna  Wentworth  Sears’s  study  of  The 
Modern  Woman  Out  of  Doors  is  on  a  topic 
which  every  one  is  thinking  about  in  these 
days. 

The  Rev.  M.  McG  Dana.  D.  D. ,  writing  in 
the  current  number  of  Gunton’s  Magazine 
says:  The  making  of  the  ideal  municipality 
is  a  problem  of  making  over  the  citizens. 
The  city  government  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
reflection  of  the  people.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is  an  educational  and  moral  one.  Our 
need  is  not  more  law,  but  more  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  wide- 
reaching  educational  campaign.  Once  get  all 
the  citizens  interested  in  making  their  own 
city  what  it  should  be,  and  to  this  end  let  the 
education  needed  reach  all  classes,  and  we 
shall  have  the  realization  of  our  dream  and 
struggle. 

The  September  number  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Revietc  makes  the  following  announcement 
of  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  magazine: 
“Lloyd  Bryce,  having  add  the  Review  and 
retired  from  sll  connection  with  it,  the  Sep 
tember  number  is  issued  by  the  North  Ameri 
can  Review  Publishing  Company.”  David  A 
Monroe,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
publication  for  the  last  seven  years,  is  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  new  company. 

Marion  Crawford  has  written  a  new  story 
specially  for  The  Century.  It  is  called  A  Rose 
of  Yesterday  and  it  will  begin  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  and  run  for  six  months.  The 
story  opens  in  Lucerne,  and  while  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  separate  in  interest,  some  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  that  appear  in  it  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  Don  Orsino. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for  October 
contains  an  article  giving  the  history  and 
duties  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  by  Joanna  R  Nicholls;  a  paper  on 
The  Free  Silver  Issue,  by  Senator  William  M. 
Stewart;  one  on  The  Microscope  as  an  Amuse¬ 
ment,  by  William  G.  Bowdoin,  with  much 
other  matter  of  various  sorts. 

The  leading  serial  in  the  new  volume  of  St. 
Nicholas,  beginning  in  November,  will  be  a 
story  ot  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  written  by 
John  Bennett.  Its  name  is  Master  Skylark, 
and  the  great  dramatist  is  a  leading  figure 
There  will  be  a  story  by  Mr.  George  Kennan 
in  this  number,  entitled.  How  the  Bad  News 
Came  to  Siberia. 

Messrs  D.  Appleton  and  Company’s  autumn 
announcements  include  the  following  books : 
The  Beginners  of  a  Nation,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston  ;  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Nation,  in  three  volumes,  hy  W.  H.  Au¬ 
brey  ;  The  Story  of  the  Mine,  by  Charles 
Howard  Shinn;  Memoiis  of  Marshal  Oudinot, 
extending  beyond  the  Revolution  of  1830; 
The  Forgotten  Isles,  an  Account  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  by  M.  Vuillier,  illustrated 
by  the  author;  The  Story  of  Architecture,  by 
Charles  T.  Mathews;  When  William  IV.  was 
King,  by  John  Ashton;  Genius  and  Degenera 
tion,  by  Dr.  William  Hirrch;  The  Evolution 
of  the  Art  of  Music,  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry ; 
Our  Juvenile  Offenders,  by  W.  Douglas  Mor¬ 
rison  ;  The  Intellectual  a^d  Moral  Develop 
ment  of  the  Child,  by  Gabriel  Compayr6 ; 
Pioneers  of  Science  in  America,  edited  by 
'  Dr.  W,  J.  Youmans ;  Rodney  Stone,  by  A. 
Conan  Doyle;  The  Little  Regiment,  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Crane ;  The  Statement  of  Stella  Maberly, 


by  F.  Anstey,  and  a  number  of  other  novels; 
Oriental  Ceramic  Art  Collection  of  W.  T. 
Walters,  with  text  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushe,  Physi¬ 
cian  to  H.  B.  M  Legation,  Peking,  and  116 
plates  in  colors  and  480  in  black  and  white ; 
The  Music  of  the  Modern  World,  edited  by 
Anton  Seidl. 

E.  L  'Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  in  an  article  on  The  Expenditure 
of  Rich  men,  in  the  October  Scribner’s,  says 
that  rich  Americans,  by  building  great  houses 
for  a  display  of  their  wealth,  excite  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  he  advises  them  to 
avoid  this  by  expending  it  in  erecting  great 
public  monuments,  such  as  picture  galleries, 
museums,  arches,  statuary,  etc.,  which  '«'ill 
perpetuate  their  names  and  rid  them  com¬ 
pletely  of  the  imputation  of  selfishness. 

The  Century  Company  announce  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Amer- 
ii^ans,  by  Elbridge  S  Brooks,  a  collection  of 
stories  telling  the  experiences  of  a  Kentucky 
community  upon  which  religious  revival  has 
had  potent  and'la<>ting  effect,  entitled.  Stories 
of  a  Sanctified  Town,  by  Lucy  S.  Furman ; 
and  the  libretto  of  Miss  Marguerite  Merring- 
ton’s  opera.  Daphne,  or  The  Pipes  of  Arcadia, 
which  won  the  $500  prize  awarded  by  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music. 

*  The  Bible  Study  Union  announces  the  series 
on  the  Apostolic  Church.  They  include  a 
new  Young  People’s  Course  on  the  Three 
Great  Apostles,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grades ;  a  new  Bible  Class  Course  on 
Apostolic  teachings,  snd  a  new  Bible  Study 
Manual,  for  use  by  students  and  teachers  of 
both  these  courses. 

A  new  and  complete  edition,  in  eight  vol¬ 
umes,  of  the  works  of  J  M.  Barrie,  including 
his  latest  books,  Margaret  Ogilvie  and 
Sentimental  Tommy,  is  announced  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Thistle  Edition,  and  will  be  printed  by  De 
Vinne  from  new  plates,  and  illustrated  with 
sixteen  photogravures.  Each  volume  will  be 
provided  with  a  preface  by  the  author. 

A  very  fine  volume  on  The  Historic 
Churches  of  Paris,  by  Walter  F.  Lonergan, 
with  numerous  illus*:rations  by  Brinsley  S. 
Le  Fanu,  will  be  published  early  in  October 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker.  He  also  an¬ 
nounces  Charlotte  M.  Yonge’s  new  historical 
story.  The  Warship  of  Steepcoombe. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  A  Tragic  Idyl;  Paul 
Bourget. - The  Holy  Cross  and  Other  Tales;  Eu¬ 
gene  Field. - Second  Book  of  Tales;  Eugene  Field- 

- Songs  and  Other  Verse;  Eugene  Field. - One 

of  the  Visconti;  Eva  W.  Broadhead. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  An  Arctic  Boat 
Journey;  Isaac  I.  Haye.s. - Talks  on  Writing  Eng¬ 
lish;  Arlo  Bates. - George  Fox;  Thomas  Hodgkin. 

Henry  Frowde:  Oxford  Teacher's  Bible.  With 
Illustrations. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Pal.adinsof  Edwin 

the  Great;  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham. - At  the 

Gate  of  the  Fold;  J.  S.  Fletcher. - The  Temple 

Shakespeare— Cymbeline;  Pericles;  Israel  Gollanz. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Fiat  Money  and  In¬ 
flation  in  France;  Andrew  D.  White. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Heart  of  the 

Princess  Osra;  Anthony  Hope. - The  Herb-Moon; 

John  Oliver  Hobbes. - One  Day’s  Courtship;  Rob¬ 
ert  Barr. - Sweetheart  Travellers;  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  The  Crted  and  the  Prayer;  J. 

Wesley  Johnston. - The  Historic  Episcopate;  R. 

J.  Cooke. 

American  Tract  Society:  The  House  on  the  Bluff; 
Julia  MaeXair  Wright. - A  Little  Maiden’s  Vic¬ 

tory;  Alida  W.  Graves. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Heaven  Every  Day;  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Seward. 

Published  by  the  Author:  Hand  Book  for  Pres¬ 
byterian  People;  James  Todd. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Select  Orations  of 
Cicero;  Allen  and  Greenougb.  Revised  by  J.  B. 
Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  Essays  on  Educational 
Reformers;  Robert  Hertert  Quick. 


PERIODICALS. 

B'orS^tember:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly; 
School  Review;  Littell;  Pansy;  Northfleld  Echoes. 

F'or  October:  Cosmopolitan;  Magazine  of  Art; 
Frank  Le.- lie’s  Pppular  Monthly;  Pall  Mall;  What 
to  Eat. 
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ALONG  THE  ERIE. 

By  Samuel  M.  Campbell. 

Compiled  from  the  Author’s  Journal  of  1848  by 
Frederick  Campbell. 

July  6,  1848,  P.  M  — Went  up  to  Yorkville, 
and  then  on  foot  a  mile  to  see  the  minister. 
Could  not  find  him, and  so  came  back.  Jumped 
on  a  boat ;  found  the  captain  sceptical  Notions 
very  confused.  Thinks  religion  a  good  thing, 
though,  and  took  tract  and  read  it.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  him  and  others  on  the  boat. 
Soon  got  on  another.  The  men  received  my 
tracts,  but  one  thought  he  could  not  have 
much  time  to  read  them.  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conversing  with  him  closely  on  the 
subject  of  his  soul’s  salvation.  Another  boat 
was  close  behind,  and  driver  being  so  near, 
constantly  annoyed  us  with  bis  profanity. 
He  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
and  appeared  intelligent  and  bright  enough. 
At  the  guard  lock  I  determined  to  try  him. 
So  I  jumped  off  and  walked  up  to  him  and 
gave  a  tract  by  way  of  introduction.  I  then 
said,  “May  I  suggest  something  to  you  which 
will  be  a  benefit  to  you!”  He  hesitated.  "If 
I  will  do  it  kindly?"  “Oh,  yes,  I  don’t  care 
what  a  man  says  if  he  is  only  civil.”  “I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  those  hard  words.” 
Just  here  an  old  gentleman  came  up  to  mo 
and  said,  “You  are  in  a  good  work;  go  on,” 
and  left  me  again.  “Is  it  not  a  bad  habit?” 
said  I.  He  confessed  it  was,  and  then  went 
on:  “I  was  brought  up  in  a  barroom. 
Neither  of  my  parents  are  pious.  I  was  once, 
however,  a  professor  myself,  and  bad  as  I  am, 
I  feel  as  though  I  had  found  a  friend  when¬ 
ever  I  find  a  man  like  yourself,  or  any  Chris 
tian.”  “It  ought  to  be  so."  said  I;  “we  are 
your  friends. ”  “I  know  it,”  said  he,  “and  now 
I  will  confess  to  you  the  truth.  I  have  had 
serious  thoughts  of  these  things  for  a  year. 
Every  time  I  go  into  a  church  it  seems  as 
though  they  were  preaching  right  at  me,  and 
many  a  time,  though  I  hate  to  do  it,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  clear  out  and  leave  the 
house.”  “Be  careful,”  said  I,  “that  you  do 
not  quench  tnose  feelings ;  if  you  do  not 
heed  them  they  will  leave  you  forever.”  He 
acknowledged  the  danger  of  it,  and  then  spoke 
of  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  who  was 
converted  before  he  died.  “I  never  can  for 
get  his  last  words,”  said  he;  “they  were, 
‘Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.’  And  I  have  a 
cousin  also  who  is  a  Christian  and  always 
happy  and  always  talking  about  Jpsus.  I 
wish  I  was  such  a  Christian.”  During  this 
conversation  he  manifested  emotion  which 
gave  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  When  I 
ceased  talking,  the  old  gentleman  referred 
to  came  up  and  began  to  confess  his  sins  and 
wanderings,  said  he  was  a  professor  of  twenty 
years,  but  had  neglected  duty  and  got  in  the 
dark.  “But,”  said  he,  “I  am  resolved  now  to 
take  up  my  cross  and  do  every  duty  faith¬ 
fully.  I  have  travelled  all  the  afternoon  in 
company  with  this  young  man  and  heard  his 
profanity  and  never  reprove  i  him,  and  when  I 
saw  you  hand  him  a  tract,  I  felt  condemned 
for  it.”  I  told  him  to  go  to  work  for  Ood,  a 
field  was  before  him.  “Oo  to  work  and  you 
will  find  new  joy.  Look  to  the  Saviour  who 
will  receive  the  returning  wanderer  and  freely 
forgive.”  He  thanked  me,  and  said  he  would 
try  to  do  so.  I  gave  him  also  a  tract  on 
"Keeping  the  Heart.”  When  I  gave  him  my 
hand  to  part  with  him,  he  manifested  deep 
feeling,  and  wished  me  success  in  my  mission. 

July  6,  1848.— Various  success.  Reproved 
not  a  few  for  profanity,  and  urged  others  to 
attend  to  religion.  A  beggar  accosced  me, 
but  I  could  not  give  him.  I  talked  to  him  a 
while  about  bis  wicked  ways  (he  was  intern 
perate),  and  he  wept  much.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  give  him  money.  He  must  go  to 


work.  He  promised  to  be  a  better  man. 
Visited  the  outer  porch  of  the  Insane  Asylum. 
Had  some  conversation  with  two  of  the  in 
mates.  Attended  First  Church  prayer-meeting 
in  the  evening.  Was  enabled  to  speak  for  the 
boatmen  with  some  degree  of  freedom. 

July  7,  1848. — Had  a  good  time  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  boatmen.  On  the  first  boat  I 
beard  the  crew  swearing  as  I  jumped  aboard. 
At  a  convenient  opportunity  I  reproved  them. 
They  admitted  the  folly  of  it,  and  also  its 
wickedness.  One  of  them,  however,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  rather  jocose  over  it.  He  said  be 
thought  of  it  every  night  as  he  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  “prayed  about  it.”  I  told  him  I 
thought  bis  prayers  would  not  avail  much 
while  he  swore.  Gave  some.trauts,  and  left 
them.  . 

On  another  boat,  as  I  gave  the  captain  a 
tract,  I  remarked,  “We  think  it  is  best  to  be 
preparing  for  another  world  also,  captain, 
while  we  are  toiling  so  hard  in  this.”  “Ah," 
said  he,  “I  am  almost  inclined  to  take  the 
side  of  Volney  and  Voltaire,  sometimes.”  He 
then  related  to  me  the  abuse  he  had  received 
from  a  deacon.  “But,”  said  I,  “it  was  not 
religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  that  made  him 
so  bad.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  counterfeit 
religion  as  there  is  counterfeit  money ;  but 
that  doesn’t  injure  the  good  bank.”  He  ad 
mitted  that  this  was  so.  He  thought  there 
was  “a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy.”  I  said, 
“Men  do  not  counterfeit  things  of  no  value; 
they  counterfeit  good  money  always ;  and 
now  if  there  were  no  worth  in  religion  would 
they  counterfeit  that?  Men  make  imitations 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  but  who 
ever  counterfeited  gravel  stones?”  He  said  I 
was  right;  religion  was  a  good  thing  and 
men  ought  to  attend  to  it.  “  When  I  am  alone,  ” 
he  said,  “I  often  think  of  it.  This  morning, 
when  I  took  the  helm  about  4  o’clock  and 
stood  here  watching  the  rising  sun  and  the 
fading  stars,  I  thought  of  that  Ood  who  made 
and  governs  all.”  So  much  for  Voltaire’s 
disciple.  On  another  boat  I  found  the  bows- 
man  a  professor.  He  regretted  his  situation 
much,  and  wished  to  change' it  as  soon  as 
possible  for  one  more  congenial  to  a  Chris 
tian  mind.  I  urged  him  to  do  so.  Propose 
bolding  meetings  on  the  packet  wharf. 

July  8,  1848. — Saw  Mr.  Oreenman  and  ob 
tained  his  consent  to  holding  meetings  on  the 
packet  wharf.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  is  to  preach 
to-morrow  at  6  P.  M.  Saw  Mr.  Bennett  and 
agreed  with  him  for  some  hand  bills  Then 
got  my  basket  and  started  for  the  stations. 
First  assembled  four  or  five  boys,  gave  them 
boohs,  read  a  chapter,  and  prayed  and  talked 
with  them.  They  were  serious  and  attentive 
Went  then  to  the  upper  station,  and  obtained 
leave  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  boys.  Several 
assembled,  and  with  them  the  station  keeper 
and  another  gentleman.  I  gave  books  and 
tracts.  Then  read  a  chapter  and  explained 
it.  Then  requested  all  the  boys  to  take  off 
their  hats  and  kneel  down  while  I  prayed. 
They  did  so,  station  keeper  and  all,  in  the 
dark,  dirty  stable.  Some  one  manifested  con¬ 
siderable  emotion ;  I  heard  sobs  and  sighs 
while  praying,  and  was  enabled  to  pour  out 
my  whole  soul  in  ardent  prayer  for  the  boys. 
As  I  rose  to  go,  the  station  keeper,  a  rough 
looking  man,  came  to  me,  and  with  his  voice 
choking  with  emotion  and  tears  in  his  eyes, 
said,  “Wont  you  come  to  morrow  and  bold 
another  meeting?”  Said  I,  “Are  you  a  pro¬ 
fessing  Christian?"  “I  am,”  was  the  reply, 
“but  I  cannot  do  here  as  I  wish  to.”  The 
stranger  walked  away  with  me,  and  I  also 
fmind  that  he  was  a  professor.  Went  to  the 
big  line  station  and  obtained  cheerful  per 
mission  tc  talk  and  pray  with  the  boys.  They 
were  solemn  and  attentive.  -Poor,  filthy, 
ragged  little  fellows.  They  uncovered  their 


uncombed  beads  and  buried  their  sunburned 
faces  in  their  filthy  bands,  and  we  all  knelt 
in  the  dark,  dirty  stable,  and  I  called  on  Ood 
in  their  behalf.  I  left  them  with  counsel  and 
admonition.  Posted  handbills  and  invited 
men  to  the  meeting  to  morrow. 

Sunday,  July  9,  1848.— Attended  Baptist 
church  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Corey.  The  closing  part  of  his  sermon' 
contained  some  most  exquisite  touches  and 
appeals  to  the  sympathies.  Heard  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  in  the  afternoon.  Then  at  six  we  bad 
our  first  meeting  on  the  'packet  wharf.  I 
should  judge  not  far  from  600  were  present. 
Some  say,  1,000.  Mr.  C.  preached  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  sermon.  They  listened  with  the 
most  profound  attention  and  quietness.  1, 
however,  heard  a  boy  off  in  the  distance  shout 
"Amen,”  but  otherwise  it  was  still.  1  think 
a  good  impression  was  made. 

July  10,  1848.— Intend  to  go  to  Rome  this 
afternoon  to  see  if  Bethel  meetings  cannot  be 
organized  there.  P.  M.  :  Failed  of  going  to 
Rome.  • 

July  11,  1848.— Went  to  Rome  on  the  packet. 
Called  to  see  Rev.  Mr.  Knox ;  not  at  home ; 
all  other  ministers  ditto  So  my  plan  could 
not  be  carried  out ;  left  a  line,  however,  for 
Mr.  Knox,  and  then  started  for  Utica  about 
11  A.  M.  It  was  very  warm,  and  as  no  boat 
came  along,  I  was  forced  to  foot  it.  Over¬ 
took  a  timber  raft  and  talked  with  the  crew 
and  gave  tracts.  A  little  before  noon  arrived 
at  Newville.  Enquired  for  ministers.  None. 
“Christians?"  “Yes,  some  pretend  to  be;  there 
is  one  keeps  store  over  there,  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  down  farther,  and  there  is  one  on  the 
hill.”  I  went  to  the  store,  introduced  myself, 
and  met  with  no  very  flattering  reception. 
But  the  man  softened  a  little,  and  I  took  din¬ 
ner  with  him.  He  was  a  Baptist,  and  keeps 
his  store  open  on  the  Sabbath.  I  tried  to  re¬ 
prove  him,  and  he  denied  any  divine  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  I  had  considerable 
talk  with  him,  and  then  left  him  to  bis  own 
reflections. 

P.  M.  —Went  across  the  canal  to  a  station  ^ 
found  a  number  of  boys,  most  of  whom  I 
had  seen  before  They  were  swearing  dread¬ 
fully.  I  reproved  them  and  tried  to  set  before 
them  the  guilt  and  danger  of  such  a  practice, 
while  two  young  men  nearby  listened  also. 
After  talking  to  them  sufficiently  in  this  way, 

I  said,  “How  many  of  you  are  now  willing  te 
pledge  yourselves  to  swear  no  more  till  you 
see  me?”  They  all  said  they  would,  and  one 
after  another  they  took  my  band  and  pledged 
themselves  to  refrain.  “Now,”  said  I,  “God 
has  beard  your  promise  and  will  see  you  if 
you  break  it.  Remember  this.”  One  of  these 
boys  appeared  more  intelligent  and  polite  than 
the  others,  and  after  the  pledge  was  taken  I 
went  to  him  where  he  lay  in  a  corner  of  the 
stable  on  an  old  box,  reading  the  tract  I  gave 
him.  He  looked  pale  and  thin,  but  bis  bright 
blue  eye  and  flaxen  hair  looked  as  though  a 
fond  mother  might  once  have  doted  on  him. 
He  told  me  bow  he  came  where  he  was. 
Owing  to  an  unhappy  difficulty  between  hie 
parents  (who  were  in  good  circumstances), 
they  parted,  and  the  children  lived  with  the 
mother.  He  had  tried  to  follow  an  older 
brother  to  sea,  and  went  as  far  as  New  Or¬ 
leans,  when  be  was  forced  to  return.  Ashamed' 
to  go  home,  he  hired  to  drive  on  the  canal, 
and  had  been  going  a  few  weeks.  But  his 
delicate  frame  was  evidently  sinking  under 
it.  He  bad  the  ague  and  fever.  But  there 
was  no  mother  near  him  to  cool  his  hot  face  or 
warm  his  shivering  frame.  No  sister  or 
friend  to  watch  by  bis  bed  and  speak  so  kindly 
to  him.  No;  he  had  no  bed  ;  the  towpatb  and 
horse  stable  were  his  home,  and  no  one  felt 
sorry  for  him.  His  chin  quivered,  and  sev¬ 
eral  timej  he  appeared  to  be  ready  to  burst. 
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into  tears  as  be  told  me  his  story,  but  he  sum¬ 
moned  all  bis  resolution,  and  would  not  weep. 
He  had  been  piously  educated,  and  always  at¬ 
tended  Sunday-school,  but  in  the  few  weeks 
he  had  been  on  the  canal  he  bad  learned  to 
«wear  occasionally,  but  he  said  he  always  felt 
bad  about  it  afterward.  I  told  him  to  love 
Ood  and  He  would  be  bis  friend  ;  to  pray  to 
Him  when  he  could  not  bear  the  voice  of 
kindness  I  advised  him  to  return  home  as 
fioon  as  possible,  and  he  promised  he  would, 
and  also  pledged  himself  to  leave  ofE  swearing. 
Could  that  mother  have  kno<vn  in  what  a 
«ituation  her  dear  boy  was  placed,  and  could 
«he  have  seen  the  Bsthel  missionary  searching 
him  out  and  giving  him  counsel  and  advice 
«nd  speaking  kindly  to  him  in  bis  wretcb- 
«dne8S,  I  think  that  she  would  have  felt  no 
common  gratitude.  This  is  part  of  my  reward 
Came  along  with  a  driver  and  talked  to  him 
about  his  soul,  then  fell  back  and  jumped  on 
another  boat.  Gave  tracts.  Tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  conversation  with  the  steersman  ;  but  be 
was  surly  and  would  not  talk.  Went  below 
and  found  a  young  lady  in  the  cabin  sewing, 
and  a  young  man  on  the  berth  asleep.  The 
young  woman  believed  in  being  “Christians 
every  day  ”  So  did  I.  She  did  not  believe 
in  a  change  of  heart,  and  there  we  met,  and  I 
gave  her  the  Bible  for  it.  She  took  Univer- 
aalist  ground,  and  1  gave  her  Bible  again. 
She  was  much  agitated  and  called  on  the 
young  man  to  defend  the  cause.  So  he  began, 
and  driven  from  one  point  to  another,  soon 
■denied  the  Bible.  I  took  him  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  reason,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
deny  a  future  state.  I  then  put  the  question 
to  both  :  “Tell  me  honestly,  if  you  were  to  die 
in  four  hours,  would  you  be  juit  as  ready  as 
you  would  be  if  you  were  as  good  a  Christian 
8  some  you  have  seenl”  They  answered,  un¬ 
qualifiedly.  “Yes,’' the  young  man  in  a  light 
and  laughing  way,  but  the  young  lady  trem¬ 
bled  like  the  aspen.  I  then  warned  them 
faithfully  of  their  danger  of  losing  their  souls. 
The  young  lady  said  she  did  “as  well  as  she 
knew  how.”  “Then  you  are  grateful  to  your 
benefactors  and  kind  to  the  suffering.” 
“Yes”  “Your  greatest  benefactor  is  God; 
have  you  ever,  and  do  you  habitually,  thank 
Him  for  His  kindness?”  She  looked  confused 
and  tried  to  evade  the  question,  but  I  held 
her  to  it  and  made  her  look  it  fair  in  the 
face,  and  then,  after  another  solemn  warning, 

I  left  them.  I  found  that  they  were  both  old 
backsliders  Thus  I  spent  my  day  and  ar 
rived  home  about  eight  o’clock,  much  fatigued 
and  in  a  feverish  heat  from  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun 

July  12,  1848  —  Arose  this  morning  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable.  Got  some  medicine  of 
Dr.  S  ,  and  took  it.  Tried  to  work  some,  but 
was  took  weak  ;  felt  bad  enough  ;  slept  part 
of  the  afternoon.  Ague  chills,  and  fever  in 
evening. 

Thursday,  July  13  —Still  quite  unwell. 
Went,  however  on  a  few  boats. 

July  14,  1848  —Carried  out  Bible  and  Testa¬ 
ments.  Sold  two  Testaments.  As  I  was  talk 
ing  with  a  passenger  on  a  boat  lying  at  the 
weigh  lock,  another  passed  us,  on  the  bow  of 
which  was  a  company  playing  cards,  emi 
grants,  English  or  Irish.  I  jumped  aboard 
and  walked  right  among  them  and  handed 
each  a  tract.  As  they  stopped  playing  to  take 
them,  I  said,  “Don’t  you  know  better  than  to 
be  spending  your  time  in  this  way?  You 
ought  to.”  They  looked  a  little  ashamed,  and 
I  off' red  them  a  Bible  for  their  cards.  After 
some  hesitation  they  agreed  to  it,  and  I  never 
made  a  trade  which  gave  me  more  joy.  Alias: 
A  company  of  Satan’s  troops  came  up,  plying 
heavy  artillery.  1  boarded  them  at  the  conf 
mand  of  my  Captain,  rushed  among  them,  and 
2>oured  in  a  fire  with  small  arms  for  a  few 


moments,  and  then  summoned  them  to  sur¬ 
render.  They  hesitated,  and  I  brought  the 
biggest  gun  in  our  service  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  in  the  strength  of  God  took  away  a  stand 
of  thirty- five  pieces  of  ordnance  and  Uft  in 
its  place  artillery  which  can  only  injure  the 
enemy  and  can  never  be  used  against  it  To 
God  be  the  praise.  Saw  the  boy  mentioned 
July  11th.  He  said,  the  first  thing,  “I  have 
kept  my  promise.”  Gave  him  a  Testament. 

July  15,  1848.— Made  a  good  forenoon’s 
work.  Sold  five  or  six  Bibles,  and  visited 
more  boats  than  I  think  I  have  done  at  any 
time  in  half  a  day.  Met  with  some  rather 
trying  adventures.  Left  my  umbrella  some- 
wh'^re.  On  one  boat  as  I  stepped  aboard  there 
were  a  number  of  very  respectable  looking 
gentlemen,  anif  the  captain  and  crew  looked 
more  than  ordinarily  well.  But  as  I  stepped 
on  the  deck  the  captain  came  up  from  the 
cabin,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  before  I 
could  say  a  word,  began  saying,  “There’s 
that  boy  again.  Nice  boy  be  is  Hope  you’ll 
patronize  him.  He  has  to  peddle  for  his  liv¬ 
ing.  Haint  any  other  way  to  live.”  “Where?" 
said  a  passenger.  “There  he  is,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  me,  with  all  imaginable  contempt, 
and  continued  the  most  insulting  and  taunting 
ridicule.  1  had  no  chance  to  speak,  and  by 
God’s  grace  was  enabled  to  command  my 
temper.  When  he  got  through,  I  said,  “1  see 
you  mean  to  abuse  me,  sir,  but  I  am  not 
offended  at  all.”  What  have  you  got  now 
to  sell?”  said  be.  “lam  not  a  peddler,”  said 
I;  “I  have  books  and  tracts  to  give  away,  and 
am  a  Bethel  missionary.”  He  said  he  had 
mistaken  the  person,  but  made  no  apologies. 

I  gave  the  crew  some  tracts,  and  jumped  on 
the  next  boat.  In  the  afternoon  1  put  up 
more  handbills.  Came  home  exhausted.  Find 
I  must  do  my  work  in  the  forenoon.  Expect 
my  fever  on  again  to-night.  May  God  pre 
pare  me  for  whatever  is  before  me.  This  pain 
in  my  chest  and  shoulder  is  pretty  sure  token 
of  consumption.  I  desire  to  leave  my  case 
altogether  with  God.  I  am  sometimes  troubled 
to  thick  what  would  become  of  my  little  fam¬ 
ily  if  I  were  taken  sick  or  should  die,  but 
Ood  would  take  care  of  them.  N.  B  —No 
fever  this  evening. 

Sunday,  July  16,  18<8. — Preached  for  Spen 
cer  in  First  Presbyterian  Church  this  P.  M. 
Suffered  most  excruciating  mortification. 
What  is  so  horrible  as  to  feel  that  you  are 
making  yourself  ridiculous  before  a  great  au 
dience  of  refined  people,  and  that  jou  cann}t 
stop  nor  run?  Ob,  oh,  oh!  Corey  at  the 
packet  wharf  Nearly  1  000  hearers.  He 
only  spoke  seventeen  minutes.  Voice  failed. 

July  17,  1848  — Worked  principally  on  the 
Chenango  Canal.  One  Irishman  with  whom 
1  talked  was  first  a  Catholic,  but  so  n  took 
Universalist  grounds.  Another  who  beard 
him,  said:  “Ye  don’t  btlave  it;  ony  man 
what  Stan’s  on  one  leg  could  take  better 
ground  ’an  that.  Nobody  belaves  such  a 
thing.”  The  would  be  Universalist  went  away 
to  the  bow  and  said  no  more,  but  commenced 
reading  the  tract  I  gave  him 

July  19,  1848  — Was  talked  to  in  a  very  in 
suiting  manner  by  the  captain  of  a  boat  which 
lay  unloading  at  Yorkville.  I  passed  him  up 
and  down  a  good  many  times,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  blackguard  me  for  it.  I  could 
not  stop,  to  talk,  and  so  I  thought  best  to  say 
nothing. 

July  20,  1848  —Sold  several  Bibles;  got 
more  Called  on  Hartwell  and  spent  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  the  wharf.  Reproved  several  for  pro 
fanity,  and  was  not  abused  for  it  in  any  case. 
A  company  of  boatmen  to  whom  1  was  givjag 
tracts,  was  very  profane.  I  spoke  to  them. 
“Yes,  yes,  say  what  you’re  a  mind  to;  that’s 
right,  talk  to  us,”  said  one.  1  tried  to  show 
them  how  foolish  and  wicked  and  dangerous 


it  was.  One  said,  “I  don’t  believe  there’s 
any  hell;  the  Bible  tells  lies,”  etc.  “I  don’t 
care,”  said  I  “what  you  believe.  Only  be  a 
better  man  and  stop  swearing.”  I  knew  be 
only  said  that  to  me  to  get  me  into  a  dispute. 
Another  said  he  couldn’t  help  it.  “Yes,  but 
you  can  help  it,”  said  I;  “you  know  you 
can.”  Gave  a  Testament  to  a  little  driver 
whom  I  beard  swearing;  while  reproving 
him,  another  little  boy  came  near,  but  as  soon 
as  I  turned  to  him,  he  started  off,  and  I  could 
neither  call  nor  coax  him  back  again.  At¬ 
tended  meeting  at  the  Westminster  Church  in 
the  evening,  and  spoke  with  freedom. 

July  21,1:48.— All  sorts  of  times  among  boat¬ 
men.  One  well  dressed  said  he  could  not  buy 
a  Bible;  was  too  poor;  and  so  I  gave  him  one 
on  the  promise  that  be  would  read  it  through. 
Gt'od  times  conversing;  think  1  have  gained 
some  in  that  respect. 

July  22,  1848.— Was  blessed  with  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  and  courage  in  conversation. 
Tracts  wdl  received.  Saw  young  Carr,  eon 
of  Josiah  Carr,  formerly  of  Campbell;  be  does 
not  run  on  Sunday.  Came  near  offending  one 
man  by  reproving  him,  but  left  him,  I  guess, 
good  natuied.  Hair  cut,  and  talked  with  the 
barber ;  a  bard  case.  In  the  afternoon  I  vis¬ 
ited  all  the  stations. 

Sunday,  July  23,  1848  —Heard  a  Western 
man  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the 
morning;  Williams.  P.  M. — Spencer  at  the 
dock,  decidedly  good,  and  about  200  or  300 
more  present  than  last  Sabbath.  Rainy  in  the 
afternoon,  until  by  special  providence  about 
six  it  ceased,  and  gave  us  a  chance  for  our 
meeting.  Heard  Hon.  Spencer  in  the  evening 
on  Temperance.  He  seemed  to  be  working  up 
hill. 

July  24,  1848.— Did  not  go  on  the  boats 
until  8,  on  account  of  the  rain.  Then  it 
ceased,  and  I  went  with  a  heavy  heart.  It 
never  has  seemed  so  much  like  a  task.  I 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it  if  duty  had 
not  driven  me  to  it.  Yet  the  first  man  I  met 
received  me  so  kindly  that  I  was  rebuked.  I 
gave  him  a  tract  and  remarked  that  it  “treated 
of  religious  subjects.”  “Well,”  said  he, 
“that’s  a  good  thing,  if  I  only  had  it.”  1 
told  him  it  was  what  all  needed,  and  it  was 
good  and  necessary  for  all,  and  so  left  him. 
Found  on  another  boat  a  captain,  not  a  re¬ 
ligious  man.  I  think,  who  is  much  in  favor  of 
the  Bethel  cause  and  received  me  very  cor¬ 
dially.  On  another  boat  found  a  man  who 
talked  much  of  decrees  and  mysteries ;  Pha¬ 
raoh  and  the  wicked  Ijing  spirits  in  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets,  troubled  him.  I  frankly  told 
him  that  I  could  not  understand  everything  in 
the  Bible,  but  there  was  also  much  in  nature 
that  we  could  not  understand ;  and  as  to  de¬ 
crees,  we  all  felt  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  right  and  wrong,  and  that  we  were  ac¬ 
countable  beings,  that  the  B  ble  talked  plainly 
about  our  duty  and  told  us  of  a  heaven  and  a 
bell  and  how  we  ought  to  live;  and  this  wts 
what  concerned  us  far  more  than  troub’ing 
ourselves  with  obscurities  and  difficulties. 
He  owned  that  it  was  so,  and  as  I  left  him, 
said  he  hoped  he  would  see  me  again. 

Jumped  on  another  boat,  and  began  to  talk 
with  the  driver,  who  was  steering.  He  took 
a  tract,  and  as  I  heard  voices  in  the  cabin,  I 
went  down.  Found  two  men,  captain  and 
steersman,  engaged  at  cards ;  told  the  captain 
I  wished  to  let  him  have  a  tract  to  read.  He 
said  “he  did  not  care  about  any.”  “But  they 
wont  hurt  anybody,  tc  say  the  least,  and  you 
wi  1  be  welcome  to  them ;  they  cost  nothing” ; 
and  so,  after  a  good  deal  of  talk,  he  said  he 
wou'd  read  one.  All  this  time  they  continued 
their  game.  My  soul  was  stirred  in  me  to  re¬ 
prove  them,  and  yet  1  feared.  I  hesitated, 
was  on  the  point  of  going,  but  my  conscience 
whispered,  “Those  men  are  looking  for  re- 
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proof,  and  if  I  don’t  aay  anything,  they  will 
be  encouraged  by  my  ailence  ”  But  the  fleab 
was  weak  ;  I  still  stood  watching  them.  At 
last  I  spike  and  trembled  with  agitation,  as 
I  said,  “Captain  1  am  bound,  though  a 
stranger,  to  show  myself  your  friend.”  He 
did  not  reply,  nor  even  appear  to  notice  it ; 
kept  saying,  “Jack,”  “Hearts,”  “Diamonds,” 
etc.  I  went  on,  more  embarrassed  than  ever. 
“Captain,  if  1  see  you  doing  what  will  injure 
you,  I  am  bound  as  a  friend  to  warn  you  of 
it.  I  fear  you  are  injuring  yourself  by  in¬ 
dulging  in  that  game.”  He  said  he  “was  not 
play  ng  for  money.”  “But  your  example  en¬ 
courages  others  to  play,”  said  I,  “and  beside, 
you  yourself  are  acquiring  a  bad  habit.”  He 
did  not  say  much,  but  invited  me  to  sit  down. 
I  told  him  I  would  go  on  deck.  They  both 
soon  followed  me,  and  I  commenced  again 
about  the  cards.  They  both  owned  that  it 
was  a  bad  habit,  but  said  they  had  no  reading 
on  the  boat  and  no  way  of  spending  time  but 
that.  1  told  them  to  read  the  tracts,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  when  we  got  to  Utica  1  would  give 
them  a  Bible.  Before  we  got  there  they  were 
all  very  free  to  converse  with  me,  and  I  gave 
the  Bible,  as  I  agreed,  saying  that  1  had  one 
favor  to  request,  and  they  might  refuse  or 
not,  just  as  they  pleased.  “Will  you  give  me 
your  cards?”  The  captain  said  the  boy  owned 
them,  and  he  was  opposed  to  their  being 
bought  in  the  first  place.  The  boy  said  the 
captain  owned  them,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
^o  with  them.  I  gave  the  boy  a  Testament, 
«nd  the  captain  told  bis  wife  to  give  me  the 
cards,  which  she  did  1  have  them,  they  have 
the  Bible,  three  good  tracts,  and  a  Testament 
in  their  place.  May  Qod  add  His  blessing. 
His  grace  alone  has  dona  it.  Thus  I  went  forth 
weeping  and  return  with  trophies  of  victory 
won  in  God’s  name  from  the  enemy’s  ranks. 

BEY.  GEORGE  WHITFIELD  SAMSON,  1)  D. 

As  the  season  of  activity  returns,  and  the 
various  forms  of  educational  and  religious 
work  are  resumed,  there  are  always  some 
saddening  vacancies  that  death  has  made, 
some  earnest  voices  ani  helpful  hands  that 
we  shall  see  and  bear  no  more  on  earth.  The 
past  summer  has  taken  away  from  this  city 
cne  who  was  well  known  to  many,  an  earnest 
and  devoted  servant  of  Christ  and  of  bis  fel¬ 
low  men,  who  should  not  fail  of  recognition 
and  honor— the  Rev.  George  Whitfield  Sam¬ 
son,  D  D.  Although  belonging  all  his  life  to 
another  denomination  (the  Baptist),  yet  bis 
sympathies  were  as  broad  as  the  whole 
Church,  and  his  culture  and  his  a.tivitics 
were  many  sided  anJ  remarkable. 

Dr.  Samson  was  born  iu  Massachusetts  in 
September,  1819,  and  was  thus  nearly  seventy- 
seven  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  August  8th. 
“His  eye  was  not  dim  nor  hie  natural  force 
abated”  until  two  days  before  his  death,  when 
be  seemed  suddenly  to  fail,  with  no  apparent 
cause  save  the  burden  of  years  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  those  August  days.  He  was 
among  the  oldest  living  graduates  (1839)  of 
Brown  University,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
teaching,  he  entered  Newton  (Mass  )  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  graduated  thence  in 
1843.  He  was  almost  immediately  called  to 
the  E  street  Baptist  Church  at  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  which  he  served  until  1830,  and  again 
from  1852  to  1859,  when  he  became  President 
of  Columbian  College,  in  the  same  city,  and 
remained  there  for  twelve  years. 

His  career  in  Washington  was,  in  some  re 
epects,  remarkable.  In  his  church,  as  mem¬ 
bers  or  attendants,  were  many  prominent  pub 


lie  men,  and  his  breadth  of  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  made  him  an  honored  counsellor  and 
warm  personal  friend  in  a  very  large  circle  of 
leading  minds  at  the  Capi'al  of  the  nation. 
William  L.  Marcy,  Samuel  Houston,  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  and  many  others  in  high  posi¬ 
tion  loved  and  prized  alike  bis  wide  culture, 
bis  many  sided  interest,  and  his  fearless  and 
consistent  piety,  and  he  won  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  the  love  of  His  Gospel  many  men 
who  would  not  have  followed  a  less  able  and 
original  guide.  As  President  of  Columbian 
College,  his  work  was  of  great  importance ; 
he  carried  the  institution  through  all  the  dark 
and  trying  years  of  the  Civil  War,  which  so 
divided,  distracted,  imperiled,  and  changed 
all  conditions,  and  interests  at  the  capital, 
and  he  then  extended  and  enlarged  its  work, 
adding  the  important  department  of  the  Law 
School,  in  those  very  times  of  turmoil  and 
anxiety.  In  the  years  that  followed,  impor¬ 
tant  additions  were  made  to  the  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  College,  through  Dr. 
Samson’s  tireless  activity  and  varied  influ¬ 
ence.  Through  hie  love  for  the  fine  arts  and 
hie  studies  in  those  departments,  be  gained 
the  interest  and  aid  of  the  wealthy  and  lib 
eral  Washington  banker,  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
whose  noble  art  gallery  is  now  one  of  the  or¬ 
naments  of  the  city.  He  largely  helped  in 
the  establishment  of  the  College,  on  a  secure 
financial  basis,  from  which  it  has  since  grown 
to  further  influence  and  strength  as  Colum¬ 
bian  University.  During  most  of  this  period 
Johns-Hopkins  University  had  not  been 
founded,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Colbge  at 
Georgetown  was  the  only  other  institution  of 
higher  education  in  or  near  Washington;  and 
the  great  work  done  by  Columbian  in  main 
taining  a  well  oragnized  college  under  earnest 
Protestant  Christian  influence,  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

In  1871  Dr.  Samson  resigned  from  this  posi¬ 
tion,  where  be  had  won  so  much  of  success 
and  honor,  and  removed  to  this  city,  where 
be  tecame  President  of  Rutgers  Female  Col¬ 
lege.  After  two  years  he  withdrew  from  this 
work  and  became  a  pastor  in  Harlem,  tut  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends  and  officers 
of  Rutgers,  he  again  became  its  President  in 
1886,  and  remained  such  for  nine  years,  until 
it  closed  its  doors.  He  and  his  friends,  and 
those  of  the  College,  hoped  that  be  might  re¬ 
peat  in  New  York  for  Rutgers  the  success 
that  be  bad  achieved  st  Washington  for 
Columbian ;  but  for  some  reason  be  never 
seemed  to  secure  the  influence  here  that  be 
had  so  largely  gained  at  the  Capital.  It  may 
be  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  scholar  an  1 
thinker  to  gain  the  attention  of  a  mercantile 
community,  and  too  much  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  simple  faith  to  prosper  in  *he 
rush  and  bustle  of  a  city  which  worships 
material  success  and  measures  men  by  the 
amounts  which  they  can  make  or  raise.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  be  labored  and  toiled  and 
praye.l  and  pleaded  for  the  work  which  be 
felt,  in  his  inmost  soul,  that  God  had  called 
him  to,  and  gave  it  all  the  devotion  possible 
for  man  to  give,  but  in  vain.  For  years  he 
labored  without  salary,  and  as  the  trials  and 
embarrassments  increased,  be  gave  of  hie 
own  limited  means  till  be  had  given  all,  to 
carry  the  loved  college  through  periods  of 
emergency  ever  in  the  hope  that  God  would 
raise  up  some  liberal  friend  or  set  before  him 
some  open  door  Only  those  who  knew  him 
and  worked  with  him  can  begin  to  conceive 
what  were  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  closing 
yean  at  Rutgers.  But  his  faith  and  trust, 
his  patience  and  kindliness,  his  helpfulness 
and  cheer,  never  failed  nor  faltered.  Well 
could  he  have  said,  with  the  ancient  psalmist,  i 


“I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many  ;  but  Thou  art 
my  strong  refuge.”  When  the  end  came  at 
last,  some  of  us  feared  that  it  might  be  fatal 
to -him,  but  his  faith  and  patience  were  equal 
even  to  that  test,  though  there  con  be  no 
question  that  it  probably  shortened  bis  life. 

In  Rutgers  bis  work  was  wholly  undenomi¬ 
national,  and  indeed,  his  great  effort  and  hope 
were  that  as  the  institution  was  organized 
under  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  associa¬ 
tions,  it  might  be  definitely  brought  under 
the  charge  of  those  bodies,  or  else  become 
affiliated  with  the  New  York  University,  as 
a  ladies’  department,  somewhat  as  Barnard  is 
with  Columbia,  or  Radcliffe  with  Harvard. 
For  these  ends  he  labored  and  pleaded,  but 
failed  to  secure  any  positive  result,  and  was 
compelled  to  see  the  final  extinction  of  the 
pioneer  institution  for  women’s  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  noble 
and  faithful  activity  in  the  face  of  years  of 
financial  struggle.  He  would  have  established 
in  this  metropolis  a  first  class  college  for  our 
daughters,  distinctively  Christian  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  feminine  in  its  culture.  F  or  this 
be  did  all  that  a  devoted  man  can  do.  That 
he  failed  is  a  shame  to  this  city,  and  should 
be  a  bitter  regret  to  the  men  who  could  have 
responded  to  his  appeals,  but  refused. 

Or.  Samson’s  culture  was  wonderfully 
•varied,  and  bis  sympathies  were  world-wide. 
In  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies  he 
was  unwearied;  in  art  and  art  criticism  be 
was  a  specialist ;  his  works  in  this  department 
have  long  been  widely  known  and  used  (Ele¬ 
ments  of  Art  Criticism,  1867).  His  travels 
among  the  art  treasures  of  Europe  and  over 
the  Bible  lands,  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Palestine,  studying  for  himself  and  observing 
and  comparing  as  only  a  vivid  and  original 
mind  can  do,  had  enriched  bis  life  so  that,  in 
public  relations,  and  far  more  strikingly  in 
private  intercourse  his  discourse  was  often 
wondrous  in  its  fulness  of  experience  and  of 
suggestion.  He  seemed  like  one  who  bad 
lived  and  talked  with  the  sages  and  statesmen 
of  every  age  and  land,  and  bis  remarkable 
memory  was  stored  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
centuries.  Feir  knew  Dr.  Samson  aright,  and 
few  were  able  to  appreciate  his  moral  and 
intellectual  eminence. 

His  piety  was  simple,  practical,  and  pro¬ 
found,  and  his  attachment  to  orthodox  doc¬ 
trine  uncompromising.  He  was  a  servant  of 
all  men  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  loved  to  give 
of  his  .best  attainmens  for  the  help  of  others. 
For  ye  rs  he  had  conducted,  gratuitously, 
an  evening  class  for  young  men  who  desired 
training  for  evangelistic  and  missionary  work, 
but  could  not  give  the  time  or  afford  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  a  theological  course.  These  classes 
met  with  him  twice  a  week,  and  no  severity 
of  weather  could  ever  keen  him  from  coming 
to  them ;  here  be  Discoursed  to  them  and 
studied  with  them  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Greek, 
in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  won  their  sin- 
cerest  love  and  admiration.  Among  them 
were  sometimes  negroes  and  Orientals,  study* 
ing  with  our  own  people  and  representatives 
of  various  European  nations— all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  in  training  for  His  work.  Alas, 
there  is  no  one  now  who  can  carry  on  this 
humble,  loving,  many  sided  service  I  He  was 
active  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the 
A"'erican  Colonizition  Society,  and  did  much 
important  work  along  these  lines. 

Farewell,  dear,  faithful  servant  of  God  I 
His  toils  and  trials,  so  many,  so  heavy,  so 
patiently  and  peacefully  borne,  are  ended  He 
has  entered  into  the  “goodly  fellowship”  of 
the  wise  and  earnest  of  all  lands  and  ages, 
whom  he  loved  to  study  of  and  to  speak  about 
here,  and  has  come  to  his  “exceeding  great 
reward”  in  the  joy  of  his  Lord  on  high. 

D.  S.  M. 
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The  Outlook  notes  that  Mr.  Qladstone’e  great 
mental  activity  sines  his  retirement  from  the 
Liberal  leadership  in  1894,  has  caused  a  par¬ 
tial  revival  of  discussion  as  to  his  return  to 
public  life : 

There  is  no  serious  or  general  opinion  that 
he  will  do  so ;  but  many  ask.  Where  are  the 
evidences  of  physical  and  mental  decay,  of 
lessened  interest  in  the  problems  of  politics 
or  theology,  of  less  acute  discernment  in  lit 
erary  and  social  tendencies?  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  two  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  have 
been  more  noted  for  intellectual  energy  and 
product  than  the  last  two;  and  at  eighty- 
seven  his  amazing  zest  continues  unabated. 
His  learned  studies  in  the  works  of  Bishop 
Butler  have  only  recently  been  published ; 
magazine  articles  from  month  to  month  fall 
from  his  prolific  p?n,  and  the  subjects  treated 
show  the  same  versatility  as  well  as  the  same 
alert  and  virile  thought ;  in  capacity  for  work 
he  seems  to  be  equal  to  most  exacting  demands. 
A  short  time  ago  the  Armenian  atrocities 
nearly  called  him  back  to  Parliament,  so  in¬ 
tense  was  his  sympathy  with  that  suffering 
people ;  nor  have  his  convictions  on  that  sub 
ject  since  known  any  change.  In  fact,  though 
out  of  office,  he  is  still  the  dominant  person¬ 
ality  in  England,  the  one  to  whom  the  thought 
and  conscience  of  the  nation  instinctively 
look  as  an  exemplar  of  political  conduct. 
Just  now  there  are  elements  of  disunion  and 
discouragement  in  the  Liberal  party  which 
urgently  call  for  the  strongest  leader;  and. 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  again  dare  the  vicissitudes  of  public 
life,  be  would  be  warmly  welcomed  back  to 
hie  old  place,  even  if  for  a  very  biief  term  of 
leadership.  He  was,  at  least  in  matters  purely 
political,  the  trusted  keeper  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  conscience,  while  Lord  Rosebery  has 
not  been  vetr  successful  in  retaining  the 
confidence  of  that  commanding  element  in 
British  Liberalism.  The  common  belief  as  to 
old  age  and  its  disab’lites  will  be  set  over 
against  the  manifestations  which,  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  case,  seem  to  refut<>  it ;  but,  so  long 
as  these  manifestations  continue,  his  old 
friends  and  former  following  will  inevitably 
ask.  Why  are  not  the  energy  and  zeal,  which 
abound  in  mental  exertions  so  varied  and 
severe,  available  for  the  reinvigoration  of  the 
Liberal  party? 

The  Independent  discusses  the  “American 
Board  Problem s~  in  anticipation  of  the  an 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  a  fort¬ 
night  hence  in  Toledo,  Ohio — not  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  as  we  inadvertently  stated.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  says : 

Aside  from  others,  there  are  two  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems  which  it  must  face — those  with 
regard  to  Turkey  and  Japan.  The  situation 
in  Turkey  is  perilous  in  the  extreme.*  Each 
day’s  telegrams  are  watched  with  anxiety 
The  massacre  at  Constantinople  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  at  any  moment  by  repeated  massacres 
throughout  the  interior.  It  seems  as  if  a  per¬ 
fect  madness  had  seized  upon  the  Moslem 
population.  Unless  prompt  measures  are 
taken,  we  may  look  at  any  moment  for  news 
of  terrible  disaster  in  every  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  stations.  Last  winter  the  Protestant 
Evangelical  population  suffered  proportion¬ 
ately  less  than  the  others.  That  can  hardly 
be  expected  again.  If  the  storm  burst  it  will 
mean  almost  annihilation.  Even  if  massacre 
is  averted,  any  fuli  support  of  evangelistic 
work  by  the  native  churches  for  the  present 
can  scarcely  be  expected.  Yet  there  are  some 
very  encouraging  features.  The  record  of  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  marvellous  progress, 
so  far  as  the  spiritual  work  is  concerned.  The 
lines  bf  separation  between  Protestants  and 
Gregorians  have  been  almost  broken  down. 
There  has  been  the  most  cordial  mingling  in 
church  services;  priests  and  past  rs  have 
united  in  prayer  and  in  praise,  and  the  people 
have  crowded  to  hear  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  from  those  wh'tm  hitherto 
they  have  despised.  Never  has  there  been 
such  manifestation  of  interest  in  spiritual 
things.  Is  this  to  continue?  Is  the  work  of 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  to  come 
to  its  proper  fruitage?  That  will  depend  verv 
largely  upon  the  churches  in  this  country.  If 
they  will  come  forward  and  support  the  work 
there  during  this  time  of  terrible  disaster, 
then  the  outlook,  even  with  the  terrble 
suffering  and  loss,  is  one  of  hope  and  promise 


But  if  they  withdraw  now,  even  if  they  do  not 
greatly  advance  upon  what  has  been  done 
during  this  past  year,  they  ma^  have  to 
write  the  word  failure  against  their  Turkish 
missions. 

The  problems  in  Japan  are  different,  and 
yet  similar.  There  is  a  trying  time  among 
the  churches  connected  with  the  American 
Board,  and  in  a  different  way.  yet  not  less 
seriously,  must  the  Congregational  churches 
face  the  question  of  the  carrying  on  of  their 
work  in  that  Empire.  The  action  of  the  mis 
sion  in  regard  to  the  Dooshisha  will  meet  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  all.  It  could  do 
nothing  else.  Without  passing  harsh  judg 
ment  upon  those  who  have  insisted  upon  the 
divorcing  of  Japanese  education  from  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  American  churches,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  working  along  lines 
with  which  these  churches  cannot  sympa¬ 
thize.  That  the  time  will  come  when  a  change 
will  take  place  we  are  confident,  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  devotion  of  Mr.  Neesima  cannot  but  re¬ 
sult  in  good.  We  do  not  believe  that  his  work 
will  be  entirely  turned  aside,  but  that  the 
great  object  for  which  he  built  up  the 
Doeshisha  University  will  yet  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Meanwhile  the  mission  is  seriously 
crippled.  It  should  be  supported  to  the  full. 
There  should  be  given  no  chance  for  any  to 
say  that  because  the  Dooshisha  has  with¬ 
drawn,  because  certain  pastors  have  disap 
pointed  the  hopes  that  were  placed  in  them, 
that  therefore  the  Congregational  churches 
are  disheartened  in  the  work  they  have  under 
taken.  There  are  millions  yet  to  be  evan¬ 
gelized  in  that  Empire,  and  those  churches 
have  their  portion  of  the  duty  resting  upon 
their  shoulders.  There  should  be  no  with 
drawing;  rather  should  there  be  an  earnest 
advance. 

There  are  other  fields  calling  for  increased 
work.  Especially  bright  is  the  outlook  in 
Africa. 


The  Observer  sees  no  present  prospect  of 
Jewish  domination  in  Palestine.  Discussing 
the  future  of  that  country,  it  concludes: 

There  is,  however,  no  present  prospect  that 
the  dream  of  the  Jewish  people  will  be  real- 
izsd.  From  time  to  time  the  old  notion  of  the 
purchase  of  Palestine  by  a  syndicate  of  weal¬ 
thy  Jews,  or  by  the  contributions  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  race,  and  its  reorganization  as  a  Jew¬ 
ish  principality,  governed  as  closely  as  may 
be  according  to  its  earlier  traditions,  is  re¬ 
vived.  And  there  is  probably  no  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  project  save  in 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
The  Porte  is  sadly  in  need  of  money,  and 
though  Mussulman  fueling  might  revolt 
against  it,  with  the  necessary  pressure  from  the 
Powers,  the  sale  might  be  made,  the  more 
easily  that  it  would  not  thwart  any  great  poli¬ 
tical  design  There  is  plenty  of  administra¬ 
tive  talent  among  the  Jews,  a  large  number 
of  officers  and  soldiers  fer  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  an  ample  population  for  the  new 
principality  in  the  great  body  of  poor  Jews 
throughout  the  world  who  would  be  attracted 
to  it  But  the  weilthy  Jews  have  never  fa¬ 
vored  the  scheme.  They  dislike  to  leave  the 
great  <  ommercial  capitals  in  which  they  are 
settled,  and  wheie  their  power  is  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  ;  and  they  fear  lest,  in  the  bitter  anti 
Semitic  hatred  now  prevalent  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  the  reestablishment  of  the  Jewish 
nationality  would  lead  to  their  expulsion.  As 
the  great  body  of  the  Jews  are  excessively 
poor,  they  can  do  nothing  without  the  rich, 
and  are  likely,  moreover,  to  excuse  non-action 
on  the  ground  that  Jehovah  will  in  His  own 
way  and  time  bring  His  people  back  to  the 
Land  of  the  Covenant. 

A  “restoration,”  then,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  must  be  only  hope.  And 
that  it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  others  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
Under  any  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things,  Pal¬ 
estine  ought  when  the  Turk  is  driven  across 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  par¬ 
titioned.  to  revert  to  the  Jews.  But  all  the 
plsns  which  have  thus  far  been  suggested  to 
restore  it  to  Christian  control  have  been  nega¬ 
tived  at  the  outset  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Russians  for  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Places. 
It  was  that  safety  which  formed  the  popular 
Russian  pretext  for  the  Crimean  war.  With 
passionate  reverence  for  the  holy  places  an 
unchanging  tradition  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
antry,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Cztr  will  permit  the  transfer  of  Palestine  to 
any  save  a  great  Power  and,  that  Power 
Russia.  Probably  if  before  the  Ottoman 
break  up  the  Jews  desired  to  buy  the  Holy 


Land,  and  Europe  consented,  he  might  ac¬ 
quiesce  on  condition  of  a  European  guaran¬ 
tee.  But  there  is  little  present  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  consent  to  such  a  rever¬ 
sion  as  a  part  of  the  final  partition  of  Turkey. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  hoped  for  “res¬ 
toration”  may  never  come,  ard  that  although 
Palestine  will  again  become  cultivated  and 
prosperous,  to  the  Jews  it  may  always  be  a 
land  of  promise. 


The  Standard  of  Chicago  joins  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  criticism  of  the  Pope’s  rather  marked 
distrust  of  our  American  Bishops  of  Irish  ex¬ 
traction  ; 

The  new  Apostolic  delegate  of  the  Pope,  at 
Washington,  Mgr.  Martinelli,  will  arrive  next 
month  to  succeed  Cardinal  Satolli  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  powers  of  the  Apostolic  dele¬ 
gation  have  been  largely  increased ;  that  it 
will  in  the  future  be  an  ecclesiastical  court  of 
final  appeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  court  will  consist 
of  the  delegate,  a  procurator,  various  secre¬ 
taries,  and  several  experts  in  canon  law. 
There  will  in  future  be  no  appeal  to  Rome, 
as  the  Pope  has  granted  full  powers  of  final 
decision  to  the  delegate.  The  gradual  increase 
of  the  powers  of  these  Italian  ecclesiastics 
over  American  citizens  is  viewed  with  appre¬ 
hension  by  many  Protestants  who  may  have 
the  highest  respect  for  individual  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Can  the  Pope 
not  find  among  all  his  American  bishops  and 
archbishops  and  cardinals  a  man  capable  of 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  church  in 
the  United  States?  Is  Italy  more  prolific  in 
able  men  than  America? 


The  Catholic  Review  gives  prominence  to 
this  paragraph,  which  illustrates,  among 
other  things,  what  rare  and  strange  meat 
high  Anglicans  sometimes  deal  out  to  their 
Sunday-schools  in  lieu  of  the  Gospel: 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  prints  thi» 
good  story,  which  deserves  to  be  pushed 
along.  New  light  on  an  important  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  subject,  it  says,  was  unconsciously  shed 
by  a  Sunday  scholar  at  a  highly  ritualistic 
church  in  Holborn.  The  teacher,  who  is  also 
a  curate,  was  explaining  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  their  Apostolic  origin,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  referring,  to  a  recent  discussion  on 
Papal  vs.  Anglican  orders.  He  asked  his  clasz 
whether  they  did  not  think  it  wrong  for  one 
party  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  “orders”  of 
the  other?  “Cert’nly  not,”  replied  a  smart 
boy,  who  seemed  to  have  caught  a  very  hazy 
notion  of  what  the  lesson  was  about;  “they’re 
quite  right  not  to.  ”  The  amazed  teacher  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  “Father  always  says,” 
continued  the  youth,  “that  nobody’s  ‘orders' 
should  be  recognized  ’cept  the  man  as  runs  the 
show.  He  says  he  once  lost  all  he  had  through 
recognizing  other  people's  ‘orders.’”  Subse¬ 
quent  questions  by  the  teacher  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  scholar  was  the  son  of  the 
manager  of  a  place  of  entertainment  in  Isling¬ 
ton.  The  only  “orders”  he  had  ever  heard  of 
were  associated  with  unprofitable  paper,  and 
he  had  unfortunately  confounded  theatrical 
“deadheads”  with  the  ecclesiastical  variety. 


The  North  and  West  takes  note  that: 

Prof.  John  DeWltt  paid  a  tribute  to  litur¬ 
gies  recently,  saying  all  that  can  properly  bo 
said  in  their  behalf  in  The  Evangelist.  But 
he  proceeds  to  show  that  with  all  their  bene¬ 
fits,  they  fail  to  develop  the  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  in  worship,  as  free  prayer  dees.  They 
are  apt  to  induce  formalism  and  perfunctory 
petitions  and  praise.  He  does  not  find  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  done  as  much 
as  it  otherwise  would  for  the  weal  of  the 
world  on  this  account.  It  is  lacking  in  its 
full  share  of  great  preachers.  It  has  never 
been  the  leader  in  opposing  class  privileges 
and  in  securing  a  larger  freedom  and  self- 
government.  But  our  spontaneous  worship 
must  be  born  of  a  brain  that  is  always  think¬ 
ing.  It  must  spring  fresh  from  a  heart  that 
feels  at  the  instant  what  it  says.  It  niust  leap 
from  a  will  that  is  tremulant  with  resolution 
to  do  God’s  decree.  The  old  liturgies  are  of 
vast  importance  as  helps.  But  we  do  not  want 
them  imposed  as  fetters.  We  ought  to  use 
them  sometimes  in  order  to  maintain  our 
r'ght  in  them  and  our  liberty  to  employ  them. 
But  for  the  most  part,  our  prayers  should  be 
our  own. 
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XL.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  GLORIFIED 
CHRIST. 

John  xii.  20-53. 

This  lesson  is  given  under  the  sub  title, 
“Our  Lord’s  Last  Words- in  the  Temple.”  As 
was  said  here  two  years  ago  when  studying 
the  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  this  course,  it 
seems  impossible  that  tne  events  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  should  not  have  occurred  before  those  of 
our  last  Iteson  (Matt,  xxiii).  To  put  them 
here,  after  that  most  solom  series  of  woes  and 
that  most  pathetic  farewell  is  very  like  anti¬ 
climax 

The  incident  which  forms  our  lesson  is  not 
given  in  Synoptics.  Not  until  a  certain  period 
of  time  had  elapsed  could  the  deep  signiti- 
cance  of  an  event  like  this  be  appreciated  by 
the  Church.  But  from  John’s  Gospel  it  could 
certainly  not  be  spared.  This  Gospel,  not 
written  to  give  a  consecutive  history  of  the 
outward  events  of  Christ’s  life,  but  to  bring  to 
Christian  consciousness  the  central  principle 
by  which  all  those  events  were  connected,  has 
a  continuity  and  sequence  far  higher  than 
that  of  mere  chronology.  To  the  beloved  dis 
ciple,  brooding  for  long  years  over  that  which 
he  had  heard  and  seen  and  his  hands  had 
handled  concerning  the  Word  of  Life  (1  John 
i.  1),  the  profound  connection  of  every  detail 
had  been  made  divinely  clear.  He  had  found 
the  true  signiScance  of  that  life  which  was 
manifested  (1  John  i.  2),  had  laid  hold  of  the 
golden  thread  which  ran  through  all  its  events, 
and  saw  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to 
the  life  itself,  as  no  one  else  had  done.  There¬ 
fore  he  understood  the  immense  importance 
of  the  event  before  us,  he  saw  how  it  was  the 
central  link  of  the  whole  narrative,  the  c'os- 
ing  of  the  ministry,  the  prelude  to  the  Passion 
of  Christ. 

These  “Greeks”  were  not  “Jews  of  the  Dis 
persion,”  called  Grecians  in  the  Book  of  Acts 
(vi.  1,  ix.  2),  but  “proselytes  of  the  gate,” 
heathen  by  birth,  who  had  become  convinced 
of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Jewish  ideas  of 
God,  and  “were  wont  to  go  to  worship  at  the 
feast”  of  the  Jews,  though  not  submitting 
themselves  entirely  to  the  Jewish  ritual  and 
requirements.  It  was  to  the  purposes  of  such 
proselytes,  who  were  always  exceedingly 
numerous,  that  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  in 
the  temple  enclosure  was  given  (1  Kings  viii. 
14-43).  These  proselytes  are  mentioned  in 
Acts  viii.  27  and  xi.  20  (Revised  Version). 

One  would  almost  find  in  the  coming  of 
these  Gentiles  the  first  fulfillment  of  the 
indignant  words  of  the  Pharisees  in  verso  19— 
“The  world  is  gone  after  Him.”  But  these 
Greeks  do  not  thrnk  of  Him  as  King  of  the 
Jews,  nor  as  the  Christ,  the  Jewish  Messiah; 
it  is  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (see 
Matt.  i.  21),  for  whom  they  are  looking.  It 
is  a  common  interpretation  of  verse  22  that 
Philip  hesitated  to  bring  these  Gentiles  to 
Jesus  because  of  His  charge  to  the  Twelve  in 


Matthew  z.  5,  6,  and  His  reply  to  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman  in  Matthew  xv.  24.  But 
not  only  the  result  of  that  very  interview 
(verse  28)  and  the  miracle  performed  for  the 
centurion  (Matt.  viii.  5  13)  forbid  this  thought ; 
the  whole  tenor  of  Christ’s  life  shows  it  to  be 
a  mistake.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact  that  Philip  and  Andrew 
both  have  Greek  names ;  Greek  names  were  as 
common  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  as 
French  names  were  a  generation  ago  with  us. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  request,  coming  when  it  did,  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
Whether  the  Greeks  were  present  when  the 
words  of  verses  23  27  were  uttered  or  not,  it 
seems  impossible  to  decide.  We  cannot  think, 
with  some  commentators,  that  Jesus  ignored 
their  request  or  refused  to  see  them ;  it 
hardly  seems  natural  that  He  had  already 
received  them  and  sent  them  away  again  be¬ 
fore  this  utterance ;  it  is  really  not  of  impor¬ 
tance  The  important  thing  for  us  is  that  we 
are  here  admitted  to  a  deeply  solemn  and 
wondrous  view  of  the  heart  of  our  Lord.  To 
Him  the  moment  was  one  of  tremendous  im¬ 
port:  “It  is  come,  the  hour  that  the  Son  of 
Man  should  be  glorified.”  The  desire  of  the 
Gentiles  signifies  to  Rim  that  that  hour  to 
which  His  whole  life  and  ministry  have  been 
tending  is  at  last  upon  Him  ;  the  hour,  does 
He  say,  of  death?  No,  but  of  glory.  Though 
“the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified”  by  death, 
though  death  is  immediately  before  Him 
(vs.  24),  He  overleaps  the  thought  of  ignominy 
and  anguish,  and  sees  only  the  victory  of  love. 
In  the  one  sacrifice  for  the  world,  the  glory  is 
achieved.  He  does  not  say,  as  in  xi.  4,  the 
Son  of  God.  There  He  represented  the  Father 
in  power;  here  He  represents  humanity  in 
pain. 

What  He  baa  to  teach  the  disciples  of  the 
true  method  of  the  glorified  life  is  simply 
this :  death.  Death  to  the  present  form  of  life 
is  the  very  condition  of  the  higher  form  ;  death 
to  all  considerations  of  personal  safety  is  the 
necessary  law  of  blessing  to  others.  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  one  truth  met  then,  and 
meets  still,  the  mistaken  notions  of  men.  The 
Greeks,  if  they  were  present,  would  under¬ 
stand  the  figure  in  which  Christ  here  teaches 
this  truth ;  they  bad  it  in  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  myths  of  their  own  mythology;  in¬ 
terpreted  by  His  words,  they  would  learn  that 
even  their  own  pagan  faith  taught  that 
through  death  was  the  realization  of  the  true 
and  beauiful.  The  positivist  philanthropist 
of  to  day  finds  here  the  true  rendering  of  bis 
own  vague ‘theory ;  not  devotion  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  life,  but  the  death  to  self  is  the  potency 
of  existence.  And  so  the  Apostles’  little 
dreams  of  personal  glory,  the  glory  of  the 
separate  grain  of  wheat,  dwindled  and  faded 
into  nothing  in  the  effulgence  of  that  grand 
vision  of  much  fruit,  the  hundredfold  of  life 
procured  by  death,  to  which  the  example  of 
their  Lord  was  soon  to  show  them  the  way. 
Jesus  is  not  here  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  He  refers  not  to  any  mediation 
accomplished  by  His  death ;  what  He  teaches 
is  the  devotion  of  self  for  the  sake  of  a  larger 
power  of  blessing  to  others. 

When  we  understand  these  words  we  see 
bow  true  it  is  that  he  that  loveth  his  life 
loseth  it,  not  in  the  future  only ;  as  we  have 
learned  before,  a  life  lived  to  seif  is  no  life ; 
it  is  worthless  from  the  beginning-  The  tpye 
of  the  true  life  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  they  who  love 
not  their  lives  unto  death,  whether  of  martyr¬ 
dom  or  of  the  daily  petty  duties  and  self 
devotions  of  life,  are  they  who  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,  keeping  their 
life  to  life  eternal. 

When  Jesus  says  (vs.  2«)  “where  I  am,”  His 


soul  has  overleaped  the  humiliation  and  the 
sacrifice,  and  is  already  in  the  glory.  The 
I  true  servant  of  Jesus,  following  Him  in  Hia 
death  to  self,  will  be  with  Him  also  in  His 
exaltation:*  It  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  has 
been  speaking  all  this  time  (23),  our  very 
Brother,  bone  of  our  bone  and  fiesh  of  our 
fiesh.  It  was  a  real  anguish  of  soul,  such  as 
any  of  us  might  feel,  which  swept  over  Him 
here  (vs.  27).  But  let  us  not  mistake  Him. 
From  the  vast  sublimity  of  His  outlook  upon 
the  life  of  the  world  which  should  result  from 
His  death  (vs.  24)  His  soul,  like  any  human 
soul,  falls  back  suddenly  to  a  vivid  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  present.  But  His  heart  is  not 
troubled ;  His  will  is  firm.  In  the  sore  trouble 
and  bewilderment  of  His  soul.  He  says  not. 
What  shall  I  choose?  but  “What  shall  I  say?” 
How  find  words  in  which  to  pour  out  that 
burdened  soul  to  God?  “Father,  save  Me 
from  this  hour  I”  It  is  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  a  question ;  He  is  not  here  calmly 
speculating  on  what  it  would  be  best  to 
pray  for.  His  words  are  the  agonizing  cry  of 
one  treading  the  wine  press  alone. 

The  infinite  comfort  to  those  who  have 
known  the  bewildering  torture  of  sorrow  is 
chat  He  knows  it,  too ;  the  unspeakable'  help 
that  comes  to  us  in  our  incoherent  prayers, 
is  that  His  prayer,  too,  was  incoherent,  and 
yet  it  brought  Him  nearer  to  God.  And  we,, 
in  the  dark  valley  of  shadow,  may  walk  in 
His  steps ;  we,  too,  may  pray,  in  the  agony  of 
our  souls,  “Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,” 
and  so  receive  power  to  say,  “Father,  glorify 
Thy  name  I”  He  givetb  more  grace. 

Only  those  whose  ears  were  spiritually  at¬ 
tuned  beard  more  in  tbe  voice  from  heaven 
(vs  28)  than  that  it  had  thundered;  somo 
with  nearer  sympathy  with  Him  knew  that  an 
angel  had  spoken  to  Him.  One  or  two,  knit 
to  Him  in  love,  perhaps  the  beloved  disciple 
alone,*  heard  tbe  words.  “This  voice  has 
come,  not  for  My  sake,  but  for  yours,”  said 
Jesus.  Not  that  He  did  not  need  comforting ; 
He  needed  the  answer  to  His  prayer,  but  He 
did  not  need  a  voice  to  tell  Him  that  it  waa 
answered. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  verse  31  when 
read  in  connection  with  tbe  parables  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  Matthew  xxv. ,  which  were  probably 
uttered  after  this,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
these  words  “No  »”  (not  at  some  remote 
period),  “is  judgn  ent  of  this  world,”  it  begins 
with  the  Cross  of  Christ.  “The  prince  of  this 
world”  (see  2  Cor  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  John  vi. 
12)  is  not  “cast  out”  in  the  sense  of  having  no 
more  opportunity  to  work  in  this  world,  but 
in  tbe  sense  of  having  no  dominion  over  those 
who  are  joined  in  allegiance  to  Christ ;  in  tbe 
world  of  unbelief  he  mav  still  have  power, 
but  not  in  the  realm  of  faith. 

This  victory  of  love  is  shown  in  the  next 
two  verses,  tbe  crown  of  self-sacrifice.  He 
saw  that  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  world  depended  on  His  rejection  by  the 
Jews  (Rom  xi.  11  32;  Eph.  ii.  14  16).  The 
Jews  knew  that  union  with  God  depended  on 
sacrifice,  but  they  had  thought  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  as  all  on  their  part.  Christ  died  to  show 
us  that  tbe  sacrifice  is  first  on  tbe  part  of 
God  The  words,  “lifted  up,”  indicated  “by 
what  manner  of  death  He  should  die”;  but 
the  thought  of  Jesus  bad  now  reached  out 
beyond  the  death-agony ;  He  saw  Himself  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  drawing  all  men  to 
a  personal  fellowship  with  Himself. 

The  multitude  could  only  think  of  a  Mes¬ 
siah  who  would  abide  forever.  This  they 
thought  their  law  taught  (Pea.  cx.  4;  lea.  x. 

9  etc.).  Were  they  wrong  in  their  belief  that 
the  Son  of  Man  was  the  Messiah?  Must  they 
indeed  receive  a  true  Son  of  Man  and  not 
some  superhuman  and  Godlike  Son  of  David? 
Their  question  is  that  of  many  a  religious 
man  of  to-day,  whose  hardness  of  heart  re¬ 
jects  the  true  humanity  of  the  Saviour.  It 
was  strictly  because  of  the  blindness  which 
arises  from  inbumanitv,  a  want  of  true  hu¬ 
manity,  that  Jesus  did  not  answer  their 
questions,  but  pointed  them  to  tbe  light.  What 
they  needed  was  not  doctrine,  but  heart— a 
sense  of  need,  a  desire  for  tbe  fellowship  of 
the  truly  humar,  tbe  ideal  man.  To  tbe  last 
He  tried  to  lead  them  to  this  sense  of  need. 

What  follows  in  verses  37-43  is  John’s  refiec- 
tion  upon  the  Jew’s  inexplicable  rejection  of 
Jo»u8.  He  can  only  unlerstand  it  as  a  ful¬ 
fillment  of  Isaiih’s  prophecy  of  judicial  blind¬ 
ness.  In  verses  44-50  he  justiOes  this  conclu¬ 
sion  by  quoting  something  that  Jesus  had 
said,  not  on  this  occasion,  but  at  a  former 
day.  or  rather,  by  giving  u  summary  of  many 
of  Jesus’  teachings  on  this  point. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Solomon  Anointed  King. 

1  Kinge  i.  28-39. 

Golden  Text  —Keep  the  charge  of  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  to  walk  in  His  ways  — 1  Kings 
ii.  8 

Two  lessons  have  intervened  since  our  last 
study  of  David’s  history  :  a  lesson  in  morals 
and  a  review.  Our  last  view  of  David  was  as 
singing  to  God  a  psalm  of  prtise  and  grati 
tude.  In  the  lesson  previous  to  that  he  had 
given  to  his  young  son,  Solomon,  whom  he 
designed  for  hie  successor,  directions  as  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  To  day  we  find  him 
a  feeble  old  man,  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  cares  of  State,  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  care  of  his  own  health.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  Adonijah,  David’s  eldest  surviving  son, 
Ammon  and  Absalom  being  dead,  should 
think  it  wise  to  take  upon  himself  the  ruling 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was 
aware  of  David’s  intention  to  make  Solomon 
his  successor.  His  sin,  therefore,  may  not 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  known  will  of 
God,  or  even  of  his  father’s  known  plans,  but 
conspiracy.  If  his  intentions  were  really  good, 
he  should  still  not  have  acted  without  his 
father’s  knowledge  and  consent. 

That  the  coun  ry  sorely  needed  a  competent 
king  appears  from  the  fact  that  Joab,  David’s 
loyal  general,  and  Abiathar,  the  faithful  priest 
who  bad  stood  by  him  through  the  conspiracy 
of  Absalom,  now  joined  Adonijah  (vs.  7). 
The  steps  they  took  to  bring  over  the  public 
to  Adonijah’s  allegiance  (vs.  5,  9)  were  very 
much  those  take  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv. 
1.  7 ;  the  payment  of  a  vow  implies  a  sacra¬ 
ment  and  a  feast)  Solomon  was  evidently 
not  among  the  king’s  eons  (1  Kinge  i.  9)  who 
were  called  to  Adonijah’s  feast. 

The  news  of  Adonijah ’s  uprising  soon 
reached  the  prophet  Nathan,  and  he  informed 
Batbsbeba  of  the  menace  to  her  son’s  hopes, 
and  set  her  to  try  to  arouse  the  king  to  ac¬ 
tion,  coming  in  afterward  himself  to  add  his 
influence.  According  to  the  Eastern  custom, 
.Bathsheba  had  retired  on  the  prophet’s  en 
trance,  which  accounts  for  the  opening  words 
of  our  lesson  (vs.  28) 

We  are  nowhere  told  when  David  made  the 
promise  to  Batbsheba  to  which  be  here  refers 
The  oath  by  which  be  now  confirms  the  prom 
ise  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  clause  was  the 
common  form  of  oath  among  the  Israelites ; 
the  latter  clause  appears  to  have  been  a  fa 
vorite  expression  with  David  (2  Sam.  iv.  9 
compare  Psa.  xix.  14). 

Batbsbeba  received  this  solemn  renewal  of 
the  king’s  promise  in  the  customary  Eastern 
way,  bowing  her  face  to  the  very  ground  and 
employing  the  ususl  form  of  complime'tary 
speech  (vs.  31,  compare  Dan.  ii.  4;  Neh.  ii  3) 

■  There  were  those  of  David’s  high  officers 
who  had  not  followed  Adonijah  How  it  had 
come  about  that  there  were  two  high  priests, 
Zidok  and  Abiathar,  we  cannot  tell  Perhaps 
one  ministered  before  the  ark  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  new  tent  erected  for  it  by  David  in  Z'on. 
and  the  other  in  the  tabernacle  of  witness  at 
Gibeon  (1  Chron  xvi  39) 

Benaiah  was  the  captain  of  the  Cberetbites 
and  Pelethites,  a  band  of  mercenaries  who 
formed  the  royal  body  guard  (vs.  38)  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  securing  the  king’s  safety 
by  surrounding  him  with  hired  aliens  who 
would  have  no  interest  in  any  intrigues  or  plots 
of  subjects.  Such  were  the  Turkish  Jani¬ 
zaries,  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  and  the 
Swiss  Guard  of  France.  Benaiah  and  Z  idok, 
with  Nathan  (who  had  retired  when  Bath 
ehei'a  was  recalled),  the  high  priest,  prophet, 
and  capjain,  were  the  necessary  officers  to 
take  charge  of  the  proc  edings  about  to  follow. 


The  “servants  of  your  lord”  were  the  body¬ 
guard.  To  set  a  person  on  the  king’s  own 
mule  was  the  highest  honor.  Gihon  was 
probably  the  deep  valley  on  the  west  and 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  running  southward 
to  join  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  in  which,  at 
that  time,  Adonijah  was  bolding  his  feast. 

All  the  ceremonies  appointed  by  David  were 
designed  to  prove  to  the  nation  in  the  most 
express  and  solemn  way  that  Solomon  was  the 
king’s  chosen  successor  Benaiah’s  reply, 
“Be  it  so;  Jehovah,  the  God  of  my  lord,  the 
king,  says  so,”  expresses  his  loyalty  to  his 
master  and  bis  deeply  religious  spirit,  as  well 
as  his  following  remarks,  which  are  a  prayer 
for  a  benediction  upon  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  VISITOR  PROBLEM. 
Every  few  weeks  it  is  borne  in  on  us  that 
we  are  missing  many  opportunities  of  doing 
good  because  we  cannot  get  bold  of  people 
who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  be 
Friendly  Visitors.  It  comes  to  us  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year  when,  through  the 
summer  work,  we  have  learned  to  know  many 
new  families.  Their  time  of  urgent  need 
for  fresh  air  or  nursing  may  be  over,  but  there 
are  many  little  ways  in  which  we  could  en¬ 
courage  and  help  them  if  we  only  bad  some 
one  who  could  v’sit  them  occasionally  as  a 
friend,  not  as  an  officer  of  the  Chapter. 
Sometimes  the  only  thing  they  need  is  a 
friendly  visitor  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
show  them  how  to  use  what  they  have. 

A  case  was  reported  to  us  the  other  day  of 
a  young  woman  who  needed  clothing  for  a 
new  little  baby.  Our  regular  Visitor  went  to 
the  house  acd  found  the  woman,  the  place, 
and  the  children  all  as  dirty  as  possible,  and 
though  they  bad  enough  to  eat,  the  room  was 
scantily  furnished  and  there  was  a  general  air 
of  poverty.  Imagine  the  Visitor’s  surprise 
when  she  found  that  the  woman  has  a  good, 
steady  husband,  who  earns  812  a  week,  and 
spends  almost  nothing  on  himself.  One  child 
bad  been  ill  this  summer,  and  they  had  paid 
the  doctor’s  bills  for  him,  but  that  seems  to 
be  the  only  extra  expense  they  have  bad. 
The  woman  said  she  did  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  never 
seemed  to  be  any  money  left,  and  she  did  not 
think  she  bought  unnecessary  thinas.  Thr< 
Visiter  found  that  she  got  things  charged  at 
the  grocer’s  instead  of  paying  cash,  and  tried 
to  explain  to  her  what  a  bal  plan  that  was, 
but  she  coul  1  not  seem  to  grasp  it.  Now  is 
anyone  to  be  pitied  more  than  a  man  who 
w^trks  bard  all  day  and  has  his  money  liter 
ally  thrown  away,  with  nothing  to  show  for 
it?  Would  it  be  any  wonder  if  he  took  refuge 
in  the  saloon?  These  are  the  cases  which 
need  a  Friendly  Visitor  most  of  all  The  only 
salvation  for  a  family  of  this  sort  is  to  educate 
the  mother.  In  this  case  she  is  young,  and 
could,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  realize  bow  she 
is  spoiling  er  own  li'e  and  her  husband’s 
and  children’s  by  her  careless  ways  A 
Friendly  Visitor  who  covid  first  gain  her  con¬ 
fidence  and  then  show  her  bow  to  do  better, 
would  be  the  ideal  remedy,  but  where  to  find 
one  is  the  question. 

Some  one  said  the  other  day:  “I  btleve  we 
shall  have  to  find  our  Friendly  Visitors  among 
the  people  themselves.”  The  reason  for  this 
remark  was  something  we  bad  been  hearing 


about  two  of  our'women.  One  of  them  has  a 
baby  only  a  few  days  old,  and  when  it  first 
came  we  sent  another  older  woman  to  tidy  up 
her  rooms  and  look  after  her  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  poor  sick  woman  sent  word  that 
it  was  just  like  having  her  mother  stay  with 
her,  and  bad  been  the  greatest  comfort. 
Alter  her  services  wsre  no  longer  needed,  it 
happened  that  this  friendliest  of  visitors  was 
kept  at  home  by  a  severe  cold,  but  she  sent 
word  to  the  rick  woman  that  if  she  would 
send  her  all  the  soiled  clothes,  she  would 
wash  them  for  her  Don’t  we  feel  ashamed 
of  our  so  called  self  sacrifice  when  we  bear 
what  these  people  will  do  for  each  other? 

I  went  with  the  Nurse  one  day  to  see  a  col¬ 
ored  baby  who  had  been  very  ill.  and  we 
were  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  young 
woman  who  had  charge  of  it  and  who  seemed 
devoted  to  it,  was  not  its  mother,  but  was 
just  taking  care  of  it  for  a  friend,  who  was  at 
work.  She  and  the  baby  meanwhile  were 
living  with  a  young  woman  who  supported 
herself  by  washing  She  said  she  paid  board 
when  she  could,  but  lately  she  bad  bad  no 
work.  These  poor  people  are  always  ready 
to  help  each  other,  and  they  know  that  when 
their  time  of  need  comes,  their  neighbors 
will  do  their  best  for  them. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject. 
Will  the  true  Friendly  Visitor  be  the  one  who 
is  the  neighbor  literally  as  well  as  figura¬ 
tively,  or  will  the  long-looked  for  day  come, 
perhaps  this  winter,  when  women  who  are 
more  fortunately  placed  will  become  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  of  the  women  who  need  them 
to  brighten  their  lives  and  help  them. 

(Ubclstlan 

Enbeavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Atonement. 

Sept.  Prophesied.  Isaiah  53: 1-12. 

29.  A  ransom.  Matthew  20  :  20  28. 

to.  The  new  covenant  Ma  thew  26  :  26.30. 

Oct.  1.  The  Lain n.  Johil:2fl36. 

2.  The  Saviour.  John  3:9  18 

3.  Paul’s  statement.  Ephesians  2 : 1-22. 

4.  Tohic— VVhyl  believe  in  the  atonement.  He¬ 

brews  9;  11  28. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  proves  to  the 
Jews  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Dispen¬ 
sation  and  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  their  authority,  that  Jdsus  fulfilled  all 
they  could  expect  or  desire  in  their  Messiah. 
It  shows  a  better  covenant  with  better  prom¬ 
ises  and  conditions,  and  a  more  excellent  way 
of  talvation  in  every  respect.  As  to  revela¬ 
tions  and  words  spoken,  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Son  was  better  than  that  given 
to  the  fatheiB  by  the  prophets,  or  even  by 
angels  And  it  was  confirmed  by  greater 
signs  of  divinity  as  well  as  by  works  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

And  He  Mho  was  greater  than  angels  and 
worshipped  by  them  because  of  the  suffering 
of  deitb  was  crowred  with  glory  and  honor, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  He  should  taste 
death  for  every  man.  Through  death  He 
would  bring  to  naught  him  that  bad  the 
power  of  death,  the  devil,  and  deliver  his 
bondmen.  To  this  end  He  became  a  man,  in 
all  things  like  His  brethren,  that  He  might 
be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  to  make  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  His  people. 

Thus  is  set  forth  the  great  salvation  through 
J  BUS,  which  He  w  ought  for  us  by  His 
atonement.  Our  s’n  is  expiated  through  His 
obedience  and  sufferings  and  death.  He  on 
the  cross  made  satisfaction  for  us  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  our  guilt  and  bore  our  penalty,  as 
Isaiah  said.  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions  and  bore  our  sins,  our  sin  offering, 
on  whom  the  Lord  laid  our  iniquities  The 
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Hebrews  are  urged  to  consider  “the  Apoatle 
and  High  Priest  of  our  Coufession,”  if  this  be 
not  true. 

He  was  faithful  to  God’s  appointment,  aa 
was  Mosea,  and  greater  than  Moaea,  aa  the 
builder  of  the  houae  ia  more  glorioua  than  the 
honae.  He  waa  greater  than  Aaron,  who  muat 
6rst  offer  for  hia  own  sina ;  and  was  the  Son, 
perfect,  and  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation. 
.Aaron  died,  and  his  sons  succeeded  him,  but 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  unchangeable,  so 
that  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them 
that  come  to  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever 
iiveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.  And  in 
person  He  is  such  as  we  need,  holy,  guileless, 
undeffled,  separated  from  eniners,  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens.  Being  suoh.  He 
offered  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Our  high  priest  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  and 
is  the  Minister,  not  in  the  holiest  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  or  temple  made 
with  hands,  but  in  heaven  itself. 

Having  thus  a  more  excellent  ministry.  He 
is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant  with  bet¬ 
ter  promises.  This  provides  for  a  new  heart 
which  loves  the  law,  in  the  place  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  works,  and  by  it  God  is  merciful  and 
«inB  are  blotted  out. 

The  ordinances  under  the  old  covenant  were 
worldly  and  temporary,  and  did  not  touch  the 
heart.  The  high  priest  entered  into  the 
holiest  once  a  year,  with  blood  offered  for 
himself  and  the  people.  But  Christ  provided 
a  better  offering  than  goats  and  calves ;  He  en¬ 
tered  into  heaven  with  His  own  hlood  once 
ior  all,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption. 

If,  therefore,  the  blood  of  bulls  cleansed  the 
■defiled  fiesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  offered  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
cleanse  our  consciences  and  sanctify  us  to 
•serve  God  I 

So  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant, 
with  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance. 
Under  Moses  the  tabernacle  and  vessels  of 
ministry  were  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  under 
the  law  there  was  no  remission  without  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood.  But  these  were  patterns,  and 
the  heavenly  have  better  sacrifices.  Christ 
himself  entered  heaven  to  appear  before  the 
face  of  God  for  us,  having  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Under  the  old,  where 
the  offering  was  made,  the  sin  was  virtually 
cleansed,  but  under  the  new,  the  sin  of  the 
heart  was  remitted  and  remembered  no  more, 
Christ  having  been  offered  for  it. 

The  conculsion  is  that  we  may  come  boldly, 
each  for  himself,  and  at  any  time,  unto  the 
very  presence  of  God  himself  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  in  this  new  and  living  way,  having  a 
great  Priest  over  the  house  of  God  v  ho  is  able 
to  make  intercession  to  the  uttermost  for 
evermore.  We  may  come  not  only  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  but  with  assurance  of 
faith,  and  may  know  that  his  own  sins  are 
remitted.  This  is  our  hope,  and  we  should 
hold  fast  to  it,  confessing  it  always  and  every- 
wh-^re,  for  Christ,  our  Intercessor,  is  faithful. 
This  statement  of  the  argument  for  Christ’s 
atonement  is  its  bist  evidence  and  proof. 

Our  Catechism  says,  “Christ  execuUth  the 
office  of  a  priest  in  His  once  offering  Himself 
a  sacrifice  without  spot  to  God,  to  be  a  re 
conciliation  for  the  sins  of  His  people ;  and  in 
making  continual  intercession  for  ns.” 

Sin  cut  us  off  from  God  and  brought  us 
unto  condemnation  to  death.  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  always  has  access  to  His  presence 
and  can  go  in  fur  us.  Ho  must  have  a  right¬ 
eous  plea.  Having  made  sat’safction  for  us 
and  borne  our  sins  and  their  penalty  in  our 
stead,  according  to  the  covenant  of  redemp¬ 
tion  He  made  with  the  Father,  He  has  a  plea 
which  will  never  be  rejected. 

And  He  who  loved  ue  unto  death  when  we 
were  sinners,  will  advocate  our  cause  unto 
the  end  when  we  put  it  into  His  hands.  He 
never  lost  a  case.  If  we  have  come  to  God  in 
His  name,  our  sins  have  been  forgiven,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  borne  witnesses  to  our 
faith,  that  we  have  received  the  atonement 
We  know  whom  we  have  believed,  and  trust 
Him  for  our  eternal  salvation,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  begun  We  are  at  one  with  God,  re¬ 
deemed,  reconciled,  justified,  and  have  tte 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  who  will  sanctify  and  fit 
ue  for  glory,  and  present  us  to  Christ. 


Cbilbren’s  department. 


A  3IORNING  HYMN. 

I  wake  tliis  morn,  and  all  my  life 
Is  freshly  mine  to  live: 

The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife. 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  tbouglts  to  hear, 
New  love  to  give  and  take; 

Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear 
For  love’s  own  sweetest  sake. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

Every  little  mite. 

Every  little  measure. 

Helps  to  spread  tbe  light, 

Helps  to  send  the  treasure. 

For  the  treasure  freely  given 
Is  the  treasure  that  we  hoard. 

Since  the  angels  keen  in  heaven 
What  was  lent  unto  the  Lord. 

— J.  S,  Saxe. 


Oh,  not  in  distant  Palestine 
Is  Jesus  found  to-day, 

But  close  beside  each  one  of  us 
To  dwell  with  us  alway. 

They  always  find  who  seek  Him; 

He  never  will  depart 
From  any  loving  child  of  His; 
He  dwells  within  your  heart. 


THE  SHOE  BUTTON  WOMAN. 

“Three  buttons  off  from  my  shoes  again  1” 
exclaimed  Adelaide  Carter.  “These  shoe  but 
tons  are  tbe  bane  'Of  my  life.  It  is  almost 
school  time,  and  J  don’t  know  where  to  find 
three  more  to  take  tbe  place  of  tbe  missing 
ones  ” 

The  young  girl  hunted  through  the  work¬ 
table  and  the  bureau  drawers,  but  no  shoe 
buttons  were  forthcoming. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  will  notice  the  miss¬ 
ing  buttons,  and  really,  I  have  no  time  to 
spend  hunting.  I  must  run  along  to  school.” 

”There  are  three  buttons  off  from  your  shoes, 
Adelaide,”  said  Aunt  Sophia,  as  her  neioe 
passed  through  the  sitting  room  on  her  way 
to  the  front  door. 

“I  know  it,  but  I  haven’t  time  to  replace 
them.” 

“But  it  looks  BO  shiftless,  Adelaide.  I  will 
get  you  some.  I  always  keep  them  in  my 
work  bag.” 

But  when  Aunt  Sophia  returned,  Adelaide 
was  on  her  way  to  school. 

“I  never  saw  such  prying  eyes  as  Aunt 
Sophia  has,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  turned 
tbe  corner.  “I’ll  be  glad  when  she  goes 
home.” 

When  Adelaide  stood  up  in  tbe  school-room 
to  recite  her  lesson  in  history,  she  noticed  tbe 
teacher  looking  down  at  her  feet.  And 
brother  Max,  who  joined  her  on  their  home¬ 
ward  way  from  school,  said : 

“Ad,  did  you  know  that  you  went  to  school 
minus  three  shoe  buttons?” 

“That  is  my  own  affair,  Max,  and  I  would 
thank  you  to  mind  your  own  business  and  not 
meddle  with  mine  ” 

The  sister  spoke  in  an  irritable  tone  of 
voice,  and  her  brother  rejoined  : 

“I  didn’t  mean  anything.  Ad,  only  I  do  hate 
to  see  girls  so  sort  of  lackadaisical.  We’ve 
been  studying  about  affinities,  to  day.  and 
I’m  certain  of  one  thing,  that  you  and  shoe 
buttons  have  no  affinity  for  each  other.” 

Max  began  to  whistle,  and  be  and  Adelaide 
walked  alurg  without  speaking  to  each  other 

When  ‘Adelaide  went  into  the  dining-room 
for  her  luncheon,  her  mother  said,  in  a  weary 
tone  of  voice : 

“Can  it  be  possible  that  you  went  to  school 
again  to  day  without  sewiug  those  buttons  on 
I  your  shoes?  I  spoke  to  you  about  it  last 
'  night.  How  you  do  try  me  1” 


Aunt  Sophia  was  sitting  in  the  farther  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  but  she  heard  what  was  said. 
Adelaide  knew  it  by  tbe  look  of  disapproval 
that  she  bestowed  upon  her. 

“1  could  not  find  any  buttons  this  morning: 
besides,  my  two  large  needles  have.been  taken 
off  from  my  cushion.  My  other  needles  have 
too  small  an  eye  for.  the  shoe*  thread  to  go 
through.  1  perfectly  hate  sewing  buttons  on 
shoes,  anyway,  and  I’wish  there  were  no  suoh 
things  as  buttoned  shoes  in  the  world.” 

Adelaide  had  a  hard  Latin  lesson  to  learn 
that  afternoon,  so  when  she  had  finished  her 
luncheon,  she  exchanged  the  shoes  which  bad 
caused  so  much  controversy  for  her  easy  slip¬ 
pers.  She  meant  to  put  the  buttons’on  before 
she  opened  the  text-book,  but  her  habit  of 
putting  off  disagreeable  duties  overcame  her. 
and  leaving  the  shoes  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
floor  in  her  room,  she  went^into^the^library  to 
study. 

Not  long  after  she  heard  'her  Aunt  Sophia 
and  her  mother  talking  in  an  adjoining  room. 

“You  are  just  ruining  that  girl,  Martha,  and 
wearing  yourself  out  doing^things  for  her  that 
she  ought  to  do  for  herself.  It  not  only  adds 
to  your  burden  of  care,  but  is  going’to  make 
life’s  duties  harder  forllher  in^'later'years. 
Young  people  must  learn  'early  to  “come  to 
their  own  aid.” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  do  asT  do,  Sophia, 
but  it  is  so  much  easier  for  me  to  do  suoh 
things  myself  and  have  them  offl'my  mind 
than  to  keep  trying  Adelaide  to  do 

them.  • 

“That  girl  1”  thought  Adelaide.  “Of  course 
Aunt  Sophia  means  me.  What  a  horrid  old 
thing  she  is,  anyway  I* 

But,  then,  was  it  not  true  that  the  dear 
mother  did  do  many,  many  things  to  save 
being  troubled  so  much  in  getting  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  do  them? 

“It’s  about  those  dreadful  shoe  buttons,  I 
suppose.  ‘Behold,  what  a  great  fire  a  little 
matter  kindleth  1’  What  a  consternation  there 
has  been  over  three  missing  shoe  buttons  I 
Such  little  things,  but  they  made  me  quarrel 
with  dear  Max,  who  is  the  best  brother  in  the 
world.  Poor  mother  had  to  be  scolded  be¬ 
cause  she  is  too  good  and  kind  to  her  shiftless 
daughter,  and  mortified  to  have  her  daughter 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Aunt  Sophia,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  her  thoughtless,  careless  ways.  I’m 
just  as  wretched  as  I  can  be  over  it  all.  I 
will  try  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.” 

The  Latin  text-book  was  thrown  down,  and 
Adelaide  rushed  into  the  room  just  as  her 
mother  fastened  the  last  buttoon  to  her  shoe. 

“Oh,  mamma,  dear,  I  thank  you  for  being 
BO  good  and  kind  as  to  sew  on  those  buttons 
for  me,  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  thought¬ 
less  hereafter  as  to  allow  you  to  do  anything 
for  me  that  I  can  do  for  myself.  I  have  been 
entirely  too  unmindful  of  your  burden  of  care.  ” 

The  daughter  took  the  shoe  out  of  her 
mother’s  hand,  and  winding  her  loving  arms 
around  her  neck,  kissed  her.  It  is  just  such 
little  thoughtless,  careless  ways  as  Adelaide’s 
that  so  often  make  the  dear  mothers  so  un¬ 
happy.  but  tbe  kiss  of  repentance  makes  the 
mother’s  heart  glad. 

Two  days  afterwards  Aunt  Sophia  went 
away.  When  Adelaide  came  home  from 
school,  she  found  “a  shoe- button  woman” 
standing  on  her  bureau.  On  a  card  were 
these  words  in  Aunt  Sophia’s  handwriting: 
“There  is  always  a  messenger  of  help  sent  to 
those  who  try  to  do  their  duty.  Here  is  Miss 
Polly  Piper  from  Clayville,  a  woman  with  a 
mission.  She  will  minist»*r  to  your  needs  as 
regards  keeping  shoe  buttons  in  their  proper 
places  and  making  them  do  tbe  special  work 
for  which  they  were  designed.” 

Adelaide  was  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  comical  appearance  of  Miss  Polly  Piper. 
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Powder 


;IBM>LUTEI.Y  PURE 


She  was  made  of  a  common  clay  pipe,  her 
Doae  being  the  most  prominent  feature  of  her 
face,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  back  of  the  pipe  bowl,  on  which  was 
drawn  in  ink  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  and  mouth, 
the  projection  at  the  bottom  of  the  pips  doing 
duty  as  nose.  The  cheeks  were  given  a  ruddy 
appearance  by  the  aid  of  ted  crayon.  There 
were  heavy  ink  pencillings  for  the  hair,  and 
over  the  bowl  was  a  lace  cap,  with  wide 
ruffles.  She  wore  a  gown  of  cherry  satin, 
with  full  sleeves,  over  arms  which  had  been 
made  of  cotton  batting  sewed  around  the  pipe 
stem.  A  white  lace  kerchief  completed  the 
ooetame.  On  one  arm  Mies  Polly  had  a  little 
black  silk  bag  full  of  ehoe  buttons,  and 
hanging  from  her  waist  was  a  little  needle- 
book,  made  of  blue  silk,  with  four  large 
needles  in  it.  The  end  of  the  pipe  stood  in  a 
spool  of  black  linen  thread,  which  made  a 
firm  basis  for  a  standpoint. 

“The  shoe-button  woman”  became  a  valued 
member  of  that  household,  a  promoter  of 
peace  and  comfort.  After  Aunt  Sophia’s  visit 
Adelaide’s  mother  never  had  to  speak  of  her 
daughter  as  “trying.”  The  “little  thinge,” 
left  undone  by  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  do  them,  make  oftentimes  much  conten¬ 
tion  and  cause  a  disagreeable  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  house.  Don’t,  my  dear 
girls,  leave  your  duties  for  the  patient  mother 
to  do,  or  put  them  off  to  inconvenient  seasons 
because  you  dislike  to  do  them.  At  home,  in 
school,  and  as  Christian  workers,  do  your 
work  promptly  and  with  a  glad  heart,  no 
matter  how  trivial  it  may  seem  in  your  own 
estimation.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THUEK  KIXD.S  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  obedience— Love- 
obedience,  Glad  obedience,  and  Must-obedi¬ 
ence.  When  Willie  and  Bessie  are  told  by 
mamma  to  do  an  errand,  and  a  frown  comes 
on  their  faces,  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
leave  their  play  or  their  books,  and  yet  they 
do  as  she  wishes  them  to  do,  because  they 
love  her,  that  is  love  minding,  but  it  is  not 
glad-minding.  They  do  the  errand  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  grieve  dear  mamma,  but 
they  are  not  glad  to  go.  Their  little  hearts 


Look 

Sharply  to  the  condition  of  your  blood.  At  this  season 
peculiar  perils  assail  the  system.  There  are  sudden 
changes  in  temperature;  fogs  and  dampness,  chilly 
nights,  lowering  clouds,  drenching  rains.  These  sudden 
changes  bring  on  colds,  fevers,  pneumonia,  bronchitis 
and  other  ailments.  Keep  the  blood  pure,  rich  and  full 
of  vitality  and  you  wili  be  well.  Remember 

Hood ’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


»re  the  best  after-dinner 
riOOCi  S  ■  Ills  pills,  aid  d;gebtion.  ~.oc. 


are  quite  rebellious,  perhaps.  But  when  they 
are  really  glad  in  their  hearts  to  do  anything 
that  mamma  or  their  dear  friends  ask  them 
to,  because  they  are  giving  help  to  somebody, 
that  is  glad  minding.  Love  minding  is  united 
to  glad-minding,  for  if  we  obey  pleasantly  and 
quickly  and  with  a  smile  on  our  faces,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  convenient  or  quite  agreeable, 
we  are  sure  to  have  our  hearts  filled  with 
love,  as  well  as  gladness. 

The  third  kind  of  obedience  is  must  obedi¬ 
ence.  To  do  what  is  required  of  us  through 
fear  of  punishment,  or  because  we  are  in  situ¬ 
ations  where  we  must  obey,  is  really  not  obe¬ 
dience.  The  girl  end  boy  who  mind  their 
parents  or  teachers,  because  they  must,  and 
yet  rebel  in  their  hearts  and  are  disagreeable 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  do  not 
have  their  hearts  filled  with  lave  or  gladness 
Such  obedience  does  not  bring  happiness  or 
satisfaction.  There  are  many  must  minders 
in  the  world. 

Grown  people,  as  well  as  children,  are  often 
must  obeyers.  God  places  them  in  positions 
that  they  do  not  like,  and  although  they  must 
do  their  duties  in  them,  yet  they  chafe  and 
fret,  and  the  obedience  is  not  of  love  and  glad¬ 
ness.  To  do  the  work  God  gives  us  with  glad 
hearts,  because  it  is  His  work  and  because  He 
loves  us  and  we  love  Him,  is  true  obedience, 
no  matter  bow  humble  a  pla  e  we 'may  have, 
or  bow  trivial  the  work  we  d  a  may  seem  in 
our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others.  To  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  proves  that  we 
will  be  faithful  in  that  which  is  greatest  if 
it  is  ever  committed  to  our  charge.  Learn 
while  you  are  young,  girls  and  boys,  to  be 
obedient  to  those  who  have  rula  over  you,  to 
be  glad  obeyers  and  love  obeyers.  In  prac¬ 
ticing  true  obedience  now,  you  will  learn  to 
do  the  life-work  God  places  in  your  hand, 
not  as  a  must  s*  rvice,  but  with  that  of  love 
and  gladness. 

HARD  TIMES. 

Katie  was  ill  in  bed,  and  it  was  a  great  trial 
to  her.  She  wanted  to  do  so  many  things 
that  were  impossible,  now  that  sbe  was  weak 
and  full  of  pain.  The  weakness  and  pain  were 
hard  to  bear.  too. 

“I  don’t  see  why  little  people  should  have 
hard  things  to  bear,”  she  said  to  her  teacher, 
who  eat  by  her  one  day.  “I  should  think  it 
would  do  to  wait  till  we’re  bigger.” 

Miss  Gray  looked  out  of  the  window  a  mo 
ment,  then  said,  as  if  thinking  of  something 
else:  “Do  you  see  that  little  tree  out  there, 
Katie?  It  is  all  covered  with  snow  ” 

Katie  looked  and  saw  the  little  snow-laden 
tree 

“That  little  tree  seems  to  have  too  much  of 
a  load  of  mow,”  said  Mbs  Gray,  “and'you 
might  say,  ‘Why  should  it  have  any  load  upon 
it  at  all  when  it  is  so  small?  But  the  truth 
is,  the  snow  is  as  good  for  the  little  tree  as 
for  the  big  ones.  By-and-bye  what  is  now  a 
weight  of  snow  will  be  a  little  trickle  of 
water,  melting  and  running  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  tree  to  feed  it.  Besides  this,  the  tree 
grows  stronger  as  it  bravely  carries  the  weight 
that  makes  it  bend.  It  must  wait  till  by- 
and  bye  to  find  out  the  good  of  it  all-  So  it  is 
with  little  people  who  have  hard  .things  to, 
''ear.  While  they  are  growing,  it  makes' 
them  stronger- in  their  hesrte,  I  mean — to 
carry  something  f^r  Jesus’  sake;  and  in  tin  e. 
what  seems  bard  will  at  last  be  like  the  me  t- 
ing  enow,  and  do  them  good  in  some  wav, 
whether  they  understand  it  or  not.  The 
Father  who  takes  care  of  the  little  trees,  ard 
the  little  children,  too.  knows  just  what  is 
best  to  do,  and  He  does  it  ”— Hsppy  Hours. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  findD 
this  a  time  of  special  hardship  because  of  the 
burden  of  unpaid  missionaries’  salaries  The 
receipts  during  the  summer  are  very  small, 
and  by  reason  of  the  debt  the  Board  haa 
reached  the  limit  of  its  borrowing  capacity. 
Already  the  obligations  to  the  missionary 
teachers  reach  $20,000,  and  by  October  let 
another  quarter  will  be  ended  and  further 
sums  due.  That  will  mean  that  six  months’ 
service  will  have  been  rendered  for  which 
Presbyterian  Women’s  Societies  have  not  paid. 
Many  private  appeals  to  women  of  wealth  have 
been  made ;  in  some  happy  instances  they 
have  brought  a  prompt  response,  and  the 
money  has  been  as  promptly  applied,  but  the 
great  emergency  has  not  been  met.  Who 
will  bring  quick  relief?” 

“The  Treasury,”  being  the  appointed  topic 
for  October,  was  the  special  subject  presented 
at  the  regular  meeting  for  September.  Holy 
enthusiasm  and  whole-souled  consecration  in 
giving  was  illustrated  by  the  spontaneous  and 
princely  offerings'. to  build  a  “palace  for  the 
Lord  God.”  1  Chronicles  xxix.  1,  6  9,  and  2' 
Chronicles  xxix. ,  give  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
vival  in  the  time  of,Hez?kiah  (vs.  81  36). 
i  The  leader  emphasized  the  joy  of  the  king: 
“Hezfckiab  rejoiced  that  God  bad  prepared  the 
people,”  and  in  the  former  case.  “David,  the 
king,  lejocied  with  great  joy.”  The  leader 
thought  that  “our  King”  would  rejoice  with 
gre  t  joy  if  we  should  offer  thus  generously 
and  willingly  for  His  service. 

“We  need  §50,000  at  once  to  pay  salaries  now 
due,  and  school  expenses.  For  sixty  years 
the  Rev.  George  Muller  has  asked  only  the 
Lord  for  money  to  feed  Bis  orphans  and  has 
received  over  §6,000,000.  Some  objected  that 
sending  out  an  annual  report  was  a  reminder 
for  earthly  friends,  so  for  three  years  he  dis¬ 
continued  this,  lest  its  should  prove  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  money  still  flowed  in,  and  bis  large 
family  has  never  been  allowed  to  want.  If 
the  faith  of  one  man  has  been  so  honored  of 


75cents  for  $  1 .00— 


Would  YOU  take  it?  Then 
why  take  an  inferior 
binding  at  the  same 
price  as 


flit' 
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BIA5 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 


Ash  for  the  New  S.  H.  &  M.  Cord  Edge. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy.’’  anew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies’  Homo 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  now  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


Made 
in  a 
IMomenti 


[a  delicious  drink  in¬ 
stantly  made  from 

WHITMAN’S 

INSTANTANEOUS 

CHOCOLATE 

{  Perfect  in  flavor  and  I 
(quality.  Put  up  In  I 
(  pound  and  half-pound ! 
'tins. 

(Stephen  F.  Whitman  i 
)  &  Son . 

)  &>(<  Iffrt.,  Philadelphia.  J 


WAXT  TO  M.AKK 


.  Dievi'Li:.-.  B.ABV 


AUF8.  liKfiAS.”:.  WATl  HKJ-*.  JEWKLBV.  BOOTS  AND KHuRiS.  URo. 

CKliVXlf'T.  Su  l  ■!«  »h.«  aitmivmft.t  .»«•!  WHIOH  •*ATAH*0  K  *,,>i  wan*. 

Oxfoi U  MerchunJibe  Co..  Wabush  Avenue,  Chicago 
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'Ood,  JB  there  not  faith  enough  in  this  meeting 
to  bring  the  sum  of  $50,0001  Nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  with  God.  Nearly  200  teachers  are  un¬ 
paid,  not  having  received  one  dollar  since 
April.  ” 

Mis.  Pierson  explained  that  the  10  per  cent, 
reduction  so  much  diecussed  does  not  mean 
10  per  cent,  taken  from  the  salaries  of  the 
missionaries;  it  means  that  there  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  granted 
each  Presbytery  for  its  missionary  work.  It 
is  not  the  Board,  but  the  Church  that  does 
this.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  our  missionary 
teachers ;  there  is  no  reduction  in  their  sal- 
aties,  only  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken. 

A  tilling  letter  was  then  read  from  Dr. 
Wishard  of  Utah,  which  is  typical  of  the 
spirit  actuating  missionaries  in  other  fields. 
Dr.  Wishard  'speaks  ol  a  "gleam  of  sunlight” 
because  of  the  self  denial  of  these  faithful 
workers  who  have  been  so  “scaled  down.” 
The  situation  is  not  only  cheerfully  accepted, 
but  they  have  given  in  order  to  prepare  and 
circulate  literature  to  meet  the  fiood  which  is 
poured  out  from  the  Mormon  press,  and  more ; 
it  became  apparent  that  the  preaching  sta¬ 
tion  at  Parowan'and  at  Cedar  City  must  be 
closed.  Miss  McMongiKal  remonstrated  in  a 
few  words,  “punctuated  with  tears.”  Mies 
Curtis  tried  to  speak,  but  sat  down  sobbing. 
The  vote  must  be  taken ;  some  asked  to  be 
excused  from  voting,  then  one  brother,  whose 
salary  had  been  reduced,  offered  $75  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  closing  of  this  work  ;  another  sub¬ 
scribed  $50.  $000  were  raised  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  surmounted.  The  Gospel  will  still 
be  preached  at  Parowan.  The  brethren  unan¬ 
imously  resolved  to  add  at  least  an  average  of 
twenty  five  cents  per  member  to  our  mission¬ 
ary  contributions  over  last  year,  and  came 
home  from  Presbytery  feeling  that  it  was  the 
best  meeting  they  bad  ever  attended. 

Mr  McAfee  then  spoke  rf  the  financial  sit 
utation.  One  teacher  writes  that  she  has  a 
doctor’s  bill  to  ftay,  another  has  no  money  to 
return  to  her  post,  another  is  reduced  by 
malaria  and  has  used  all  that  she  can  borrow, 
another  is  borrowing  money  at  2  per  cent, 
per  month,  24  per  cent,  a  year.  She  has  been 
long  unpaid.  Others  say  nothing.  What  is  to 
be  donet  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Church,  and  there  is  no  response;  the  estate 
at  West  Farms,  which,  if  available,  would  aid 
us,  is  still  in  litigation. 

“We  are  satisfied  that  the  Lord  reigns,  and 
that  He  will  be  glorified.  Blessing  is  sure 
to  follow  the  sacrifice  of  our  missionaiies  in 
Utah,  and  a  like  spirit  pervades  other  places. 
Mr.  McAfee  had  known  missionaries  who  in 
building  a  church  had  given  25  per  cent,  of 
their  meagre  ealaries  to  furthei  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  Consecrated  and  gifted  women  are 
ready  to  give  themselves  to  the  work,  but 
we  cannot  send  them ;  puplis  are  ready  to 
crowd  our  Tucson  school,  which  has  proved 
such  a  success,  but  they  must  be  refused  ad¬ 
mittance.  The  woik  has  been  owned  and 
blessed  of  God.  There  are  earnest  Christian 
workers  among  Indian  men  and  women. 
These  Indian  womsn,  many  of  them  poor,  are 
giving,  on  an  average,  $2.50  per  member 
every  year  to  send  the  Gospel  to  their  heathen 
neighbors.  We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down 
a  number  of  our  pupils.  The  crops  on  the 
farm  of  the  Good  Will  Mission  have  been 
abundant,  and  the  people  are  fiocking  there. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Reseivation  the 
Romanists  have  been  making  inroads  among 
the  children ;  the  Government  schools  are 
doing  good  work,  but  we  need  more  Chris¬ 
tian  schools.” 

Again  our  case  was  laid  before  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  knowing  that  His  ear  is  not  so  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear,  nor  His  hand  shortened 
that  it  cannot  save.  H.  E.  B. 


TIME  TELLS  THE  STORY. 

j 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  do  Good  Work 
DURING  A  LIFETIME. 

There  Is  a  big  difference  between  the  cost  of  making  a  first-class  sewing 
machine,  embodying  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  and  one 
made  In  the  cheapest  manner.  The  buyer  of  the  cheap  machine  soon 
pays  the  difference  of  price  In  the  constant  cost  for  repairs,  to  say 
nothing  of  Its  annoying  Inefficiency. 

Results  Make  Reputation. 

singer  Machines,  either  lock-stitch  or  chaln-stitcb,  are  the  successful 
result  of  long  experience  and  constant  Improvements  In  the  endeavor 
to  make  nothing  but  the  best  sewing  machines  for  family  use.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  result  requires  six  of  the  largest,  best-equipped 
factories  In  the  world,  the  best  Inventive  talent  of  the  age,  and  the 
constant  employment  of  twelve  thousand  workmen.  Singer  Machines 
are  sold  only  by  our  employees,  and  not  through  dealers  or  department 
stores. 

The  Value  of  Reputation. 

A  reputation  based  on  half  a  century’s  experience,  dealing  directly  with 
the  women  of  the  family  all  over  the  world.  Is  unique,  and  stimulates 
a  worthy  pride.  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  alms  to 
maintain  Its  well-earned  reputation  for  fair  dealing  during  all  time,  it 
Is  permanent.  Its  offices  are  In  every  city  In  the  world,  and  parts  and 
supplies  for  Its  machines  can  always  be  easily  obtained. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

SEWING  MACHINE  MAKERS  FOR  THE  wopi  n  »»  - 


.  .  .  TAKE  A  COMBINATION  BOX  OF  THE  .  .  . 


[ARKIN  SOAPS 

^  And  get  a  “CHAUTAUQUA” 

Rocker  and  Reclining  Chair  Free. 

Our  Soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits,  with  a 
Kuaraiitee  of  purity.  Tlioiisands  use  tiieni,  and  liavo 
for  inuiiy  years  in  every  loeaiity,  many  in  your  vicinity. 


On  30  Days  Trial. 
From  Factory 

To  Family. 


1)0  ailjUKtotl  to  any  position^  niu\  cliaii^ed 
(NH'iipaiit  while  rcefiiiiittf.  A  synoiiyni  Of 
hi.xurious  euseaiid  euiufort.  It  is  hiiilt  of 
oak,  polished  antiijue  tiiiish,  with  heauti- 
fuilyKiHinedthrecply  veneer  hack.  Tlio 
seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  upholster¬ 
ed  with  silk  plush  in  crimson,  old  red, 
tobacco  brown,  old  ftold,  blue  or  olive,  as 
desired.  It  is  very  strong  and  perfectly 
simple  in  construction. 
It  is  fully  Kuurunteed. 


8nbtcrib«rt  to 
this  paper  may 
Qse  the  Goods 
30  days  beforo 
BUI  U  dne. 


After  trial  you  —  the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the  Soaps 
only.  All  middlemen's  prohts  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  premium.  The 
manufacturer  alone  adds  Value  ;  every  middleman  adds  Cost.  The  Larkin 
plan  saves  you  half  the  cost  — >  saves  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices. 
Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 

Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order— it  is  not  asked  —  hut  if  you  remit 
in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a  nice  present 
for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  sliipinent  day  after  order  is  received.  Your  money 
will  he  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  If  the  Box  or  Chair  does  not 
prove  all  expected.  W'c  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  ail  goods. 


OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  BOX. 


100  BARS  "SWEET  HOME"  SOAP  .  $0.1 

Enough  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  and  household  pur¬ 
poses  it  has  no  superior. 

16  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP  ... 

A  perfect  soap  for  tianncls. 

12  PK6S.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (foU  lbs.)  1.1 
All  unequalled  laundry  luxury. 

1-4  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  •  .< 

Kxijuisite  for  ladi(‘s  and  children. 

A  matchless  heautitier. 

1-4  DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP  .  • 

1-4  DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  . 

1-4  DOZ.  EUTE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  . 


j  4';  $10.00. 


(You  sret  the  Chair 
Gratis.) 


•  I  1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN’S  TAR  SOAP 
1  Infallible  Preventive  of  ilandrufT. 

!  Unequalled  for  washing  ladies’  hair. 

j  1-4  DOZ.  SOLPHITR  SOAP . 

'  I  1  BOTTLE,  1  OZ.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME 
Delicate,  retined,  popular,  lasting. 

'  I  1  JAR,  2  OZS.,  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM 
I  Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

I  1  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER  . 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gums, 
sweetens  the  breath. 

1  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET 
1  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP  .  . 

THE  CONTENTS,  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL,  COST 
CHAIR,  WORTH  AT  RETAIL  .  •  .  • 


610.00 

10.00 

$20.00 


Write  your  order  like  this  TO-DAY,  while  you  think  of  it,  or  cut  this  out  and  sign  it : 

^’Tou  may  ship  me,  subject  to  thirty  days’  trial.  One  Combination  Box  of  'Sweet  Home’  Soap,  with 
extras,  etc.,  and  the  Chautauqua  Reclining  Chair,  upon  your  own  conditions,  vis. : 

If  after  tliirti/  daijs'  trial  I  find  all  the  Soajis,  etc.,  of  anexceUed  mialUt/  and  the  Chair  entirely 
saiisfaetorn  to  'me  and  as  represented,  I  will  remit  you  S  10.00;  if  not  /  ufil  notify  you  yoods  are 
subject  to  your  order  and  you  must  remove  them,  makiny  no  charye  for  what  I  have  used.”  ^ 


Xame 


Occujxtlion . Street  No . 

P.  O . State . 

Jllustratiom  (father  Premiums  sent  on  request.  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFC.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Note.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin,  of  the  Soap  Manufactnring  Company  of  Buffalo; 
have  visited  their  factory  ;  have  purchased  and  used  their  soaps  and  received  the  premiums  offered  and  we 
know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money. 
The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable.— 1  hr  Evangelist,  New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  endorse  the  Larkin  Co.  of  Buffalo.  Personal  trial  of  their  soaps  has  been  mede  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Obserrer  staff.  Our  readers  may  take  advantage  of  their  offers  without  h.;sltatlon.—Nrtv  Fork 
Observer. 
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CHOIR  DISCIPLINE. 

The  question  certain  to  present  itself  to 
many  choirmasters  as  they  begin  work  for 
the  season  is,  How  can  the  discipline  of  the 
choir  be  maintained  and  the  musical  work  of 
the  organization  be  improved  f  Of  course  the 
quality  of  a  choir’s  work  depends  on  the  en 
thusiasm  of  the  members,  assuming  that  they 
are  intelligently  directed.  To  awaken  tbia 
enthusiasm  should  be  the  aim  of  every  choir¬ 
master,  and  he  must  give  thoughtful  ftten- 
tion  to  bis  own  work,  criticising  himself  and 
striving  continually  to  improve  bis  methods 
of  conducting  rehearsals. 

But  first  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  choir  to 
attend  rehearsals  promptly  and  regularlr. 
Where  a  choir  is  paid  there  is  usually  no  diifi 
culty  in  accomplishing  this.  Where  choir 
members  give  their  services,  they  are  apt  to 
stay  away  from  rehearsals  for  trivial  reasons, 
not  realizing  the  importance  of  their  attend¬ 
ance.  Here  the  minister  can  be  of  great  help, 
if  be  will,  by  occasional  remarks  from  the 
pulpit,  or  even’privately,  signify  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the],choir,  and  bis  acceptance  of  the 
church’s  music  as  a  help  to  him  in  reaching 
the  spiritual  natures  of  tbe  people.  In  other 
words,  if  he  will  create  tbe  right  atmosphere 
about  tbe  music,  choir-members  will  not  look 
upon  their  membership  as  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  consequence.  Much  depends  on  this, 
and  ministers  should  real’ze  it. 

Every  voice  in  tbe  choir  tellr;  but  ten  reg¬ 
ular  members^,  are  better  than  twenty  who 
cannot  be  depended  on.  On  admitting  a 
singer  to  membership  in  the  choir,  tbe  obliga¬ 
tions  attending  it  should  be  distinctly  un^’er- 
strod  ;  and  in  case  a  choir  has  been  rather 
loosely  organized  in  the  past,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  would  not  be  amiss;  so  that  all  who  re¬ 
tain  old  membership  or  enter  as  new  mem¬ 
bers,  shall  be  on  tbe  same  footing,  under¬ 
standing  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  tbe  same  obligations. 

Some  large  choirs'are  organized  with  offi¬ 
cers,  a  pHn  which  has  much  to  comciend  it. 
Where  there  is  no  such  organiz'tion,  the  choir 
master,  or  some  member  appointed  by  bim, 
should  keep  a  record  of  the  attendance  and 
punctuality  of  each  member.  If  a  member  is 
absent  from  a  service  or  rehearsal  it  io  his 
or  her  duty  to  explain  it  to  the  choirmaster 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  not  wait  to  be 
asked  for  the  res  sons. 

If  c  member  wishes  to  be  excused,  permis 
sion  should  be  obtained  from  tbe  choirmaster, 
and  favors  should  not  be  asked  without  giving 
tbe  choirmaster  time  to  make  bis  plans  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  dealing  with  cbolrmembers,  the  choir¬ 
master  needs  to  be  a  master  of  tact.  Be  can¬ 
not  assume  a  proprietary  air  or  a  dictatorial 
manner;  be  must  realize  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  all  over,  and  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  member  in'questmn.  A  choir  cannot 
be  driven  with  too  much  discipline.  They 
can  be  led  and  encouraged  to  do  their  best 
work,  whereas  continual  scolding  and  fault 
finding  will  only'excite’antagonism.  A  choir 
master  must  be  tbe  friend  of  bis  choir,  for 
much  depends  on  the  personal  feelings  of  our 
subordinates  whether  they  work  well  or  not. 
Fully  as  important  as  bis  personal  qualifica 
tions  are  hie  musical  ones.  He  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  musician  by  his  choir  for  nothing 
will  so  contribute  to  a  lack  of  interest  as  in¬ 
competent  direction.  A**cboirmaster  must 
study  his  choir  and  make  himself  a  power 
among  them ;  he  should  take  special  care  that 
the  music  studied  is  good'and  interesting,  and 


above  all,  he  should  know  it  thoroughly  him¬ 
self  and  be  patient  and  forbearing  in  all  his 
work  with  the  choir.  With  these  conditions 
and  a  church  where  tbe  minister  has  created 
the  proper  atmosphere,  choir  discipline  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

THE  BABNBT  FEND  AOA.IN. 

Now  that  choirs  are  reorganizing  for  the 
winter’s  work,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  them 
of  the  movement  to  raise  a  Memorial  Fund  in 
honor  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Barnby.  This 
Fund  now  exceeds  $6,000,  of  which  amount 
$668  92  was  raised  by  American  friends  and 
forwarded  through  The  Evangelist  in  June 
Since  the  last  acknowledgment  was  made,  we 
have  received  $6  from  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Brown, 
organist  St.  Augustine’s  Chapel,  New  York 
City ;  $5  from  Mr.  Walter  J.  Clemson,  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  Ht.Thomas’s  Church,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  $45  80  additional  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church,  making  the  contributions  to 
date  $714.72 

We  are  gratified  to  receive  tbe  following 
communication  from  a  friend  in  Philadelphia : 

Tbe  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  com¬ 
piled  and  issued  last  y^ar,  through  a  Commit 
tee  appointed  for  that  purpose  (of  which  Com 
mittee  Hon.  Robert  N.  WilLmn  of  Philadelphia 
was  Chairman),  a  New  Hymnal  for  the  gen- 
fral  use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America. 

Among  tbe  hymn  tunes  chosen,  tbe  com¬ 
positions  of  tbe  late  Sir  Joseph  Barnby  were 
conspicuously  predominant. 

Tbe  Committee,  in  view  of  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  tbe  great  composer’s  family, 
have  recently  sent  Lady  Barnby  a  substantial 
reminder  of  their  appreciation  of  tbe  value  of 
her  late  husband’s  conlributions  to  the  hymn 
music  of  the  Christian  worl  i,  and  their  ad¬ 
miration  of  tbe  laborer  end  bis  work,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cheque  for  a  liberal  amount  which 
has  received  grateful  acknowledgment  from 
tbe  benefi’iary.  Tbe  act  heirg  entirely  un¬ 
solicited,  is  all  tbe  more  commendable. 


NEW^  MUSIC. 

From  A.  P.  Schmiot,  n. 

As  THE  Heart  with  Eager  Looks,  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Perceval.  A  melodious  and  easy  anthem 
for  soprano  solo  and  chcrus,  or  quartette. 

Te  Deum  in  E  Flat,  by  Charles  G.  Spross. 
A  fiir  settineof  tbe  ancient  hymn,  presenting 
little  or  no  difficulty.  Soprano  and  tenor 
solo,  and  quartette. 

Venite  in  D,  by  J.  Marsh.  A  spirited  set¬ 
ting,  with  solos  for  toprino  and  bass.  Easy 
throughout. 

The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,  by  G.  W.  Mar- 
sten  A  quartette  for  male  voices. 

In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory,  by  G.  W. 
Marsten.  A  trio  for  soprano,  alto,  and  bus. 

Come  Unto  Me,  Ye  Weary,  by  Thomas  G. 
Shepherd.  A  very  attractive  anthem  for 
quartette  or  chorus,  with  soprano  and  bass 
solos.  Is  simple  and  can  be  mastered  by 
choirs  of  very  little  experience. 

Sing,  Ye,  to  the  Lord,  by  A.  W.  Marohant. 
An  excellent  Thanskgiving  anthem  of  medium 
difficulty.  Contains  solos  for  soprano  and  bari¬ 
tone. 

Praise  the  Lord  by  Alfred  Redhead.  A 
strong  •nd  dignified  Harvest  anthem,  requir 
ing  a  soprano  soloist  and  chorus  for  proper 
performance.  It  is  effectively  written,  and 
while  not  without  difficulty,  it  is  entirely 
available  for  choirs  of  ordinar}  ability. 

Tbe  above  are  the  latest  publications  of 
this  bouse.  We  have  received  the  following 
1896  anthems,  some  of  which  were  reviewed 
in  these  columns  a  jear  ago:  I  Cannot  Always 
Trace  tbe  Way,  Gounod-Brown;  Arise,  Shine, 
Marston ;  Gloria  in  Ezcelsie,  George  E.  Whit 
iog;  Walk  in  tbe  Light  (^rio  8.  A.  B. ),  Mars- 
tnn  ;  One  Sweetiv  Solemn  Thought,  Ambrose 
Brown;  My  God  and  Fathe",  Msrston;  The 
Lorf  My  Pasture  Will  Prepare,  Morston. 


From  C.  S.  Elliot  and  Company,  New  York: 

Sing  Praises  to  the  Lord,  by  A.  H.  Mann. 
A  brilliant,  scholarly,  and  effective  anthem, 
suitable  for  Harvest  or  general  use.  Is  writ¬ 
ten  for  choirs  throughout  with  a  unison 
chorus  for  men’s  voices,  which  could  be 
sung  as  a  baritone  solo  if  necessary.  The 
anthem  is  not  easy,  but  will  repay  the  time 
spent  in  learning  it. 

Te  Deum  and  Benedictus;  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis  in  D  (unison),  by  A.  H.  Mann.. 
A  complete  service  of  little  difficulty  and  great 
effectiveness.  Designed  for  parish  choirs,  it 
is  within  tbe  grasp  of  choirs  of  little  experi¬ 
ence  The  evening  service  is  published  by 
Novello,  but  can  be  obtained  through  C  S. 
Elliot  and  Company. 

Tbe  American  Choir,  the  new  fortnightly 
publication  of  church  music,  issued  by  tbi» 
firm,  has  already,  during  its  first  six  months, 
won  a  marked  success  Never  before  has 
there  been  in  this  country  such  a  combination 
of  musical  merit,  typographical  excellence, 
and  cheapness  of  price.  Tbe  publishers  have 
issued  anthems  by  a  number  of  our  best  com- 
pcsers,  and  promise  others  of  equal  merit. 
Sample  copies  can  be  had  upon  application  to 
tbe  publishers,,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  Problem 
Solved. 

Pastors,  leaders  of  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies,  and  active  work¬ 
ers  generally,  in  the  churches, 
are  perplexed  to  know  where  to 
find  a  book  of  hymns  and  tunes 
which  combines  seriousness  and 
popularity  in  the  best  sense — 
one  composed  of  hymns  without 
doggerel  and  music  bright  and 
melodic  without  jingle.  , 

LAUDES  DOMINI  FOR 
THE  PRAYER  MEETING 

is  the  book. 

Cheap  only  in  price,  and  now  used 
in  many  of  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  church  prayer-meetings. 

It  contains  579  hymns  and  350  tunes, 
bound  in  full  cloth,  and  costs  only  50 
cents  bv  the  hundred. 

Send  50  cents  for  a  sample  copy-^ 
money  refunded  if  the  bo<jk  is  returned. 

THE  CEMURY  CO., 


$10  000  IN  PRIZES 

offered  to 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 


About  Sixty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 


Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIGHEST  PRAISE. 


For  Saabath  Schools. 
$;i0  oer  100 


Christian  Endeavor  Hymns,  ssoperioo. 

THE  BIGLOW  AND  MAIN  CO. 


76  East  9th  St..  New  York.  21.’5  Wabash  Ave.,  Chtcaso. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

OcB  Make.  Cost  $2<00.  Price.  |I200, 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co.,  Boston. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGAN3. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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September  J4,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


A»A1N  THE  HYMNAL. 

In  the  Hymnal  lately  published  by  our 
Board,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  hymn  writers  are  women.  The 
Miriams  and  Deborahs  and  Annas  of  the 
Church  have  never  failed  to  utter  strains  of 
melody  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  Moses  and 
the  Davids  and  the  masters  of  sacred  song 
The  Adams,  Aubers.  Havergals,  Elliotts,  strike 
chords  of  experience  and  feeling  and  desire 
which  have  not  been  touched  by  Watts,  by 
John  Wesley,  or  by  his  brother,  Charles.  It 
would  seem  as  if  we  were  having  a  fulhli 
ment  of  the  right  translation  of  the  eleventh 
verse  of  the  Sixty  eighth  Psalm  :  “The  Lord 
giveth  the  Word ;  the  women  who  publish  the 
tidings  are  a  great  boat.”  Or,  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  his  s'ster  rendered  It,  three  hun 
dred  years  ago : 

*•  There,  tiught  bv  Thee,  in  this  triumphant  song, 

A  virgin  aimy  did  their  voices  try,” 

Or,  as  fifty  years  later,  George  Sandysgave  it: 

“  By  Him  we  conquer ;  Virgins  sing 
Our  victories,  and  timbrels  ring.” 

Or  better  still,  as  the  sweet  and  saintly  Eeble 
sang : 

“  The  Lord  the  Almighty  breathes  the  strain. 

And  high  tne  tu<  eful  tidings  s\tell ; 

So  chanting  loud  in  solemn  train. 

The  thousand  maids  of  Israel.” 

In  these  full,  rich  harmonies  of  near  three 
hundred  writers  of  hymns,  there  is  not  a  sin 
gle  discordant  note.  Through  all  these  cen 
turies  one  theme  alone  is  heard.  This  con. 
sensus  of  devout  expression  contains  our  real 
confession  o7  Faith.  Consciously,  or  uncon 
sciouely,  we  Presbyterians  have  received  our 
doctrinal  training  more  from  the  hymns  we 
have  learned  and  sung  than  from  any  other 
human  source.  In  times  of  especial  religious 
interest  we  quote  our  hymns,  not  the  author 
ized  standards  of  doctrine.  When  anxious 
inquirers  and  young  converts  wish  to  know 
what  to  believe,  we  quote  Scripture  and 
hymrs  More  followers  of  Christ  have  foun  1 
the  “light”  through  by  urns  than  through 
any  other  human  form  of  words 

It  would  Eot  be  a  diilicult  task  for  some 
pastor  of  experience  and  of  cultivated  taste 
to  compile  from  our  Hymnal  a  new  Confersion 
of  Faith.  It  would  cover  the  whjle  ground 
of  our  thirty-three  (hapters,  and  would  not 
fill  1G6  pages.  It  could  be  easily  committed 
to  memory,  and  when  once  learned,  would 
never  be  fo'gotten  It  would  be  a  “Con 
fession”  for  the  heart  as  well  as  for  the  in¬ 
tellect;  when  the  heart  is  satisfied,  the  rea 
son  is  content.  These  devout  expressions  of 
the  faith  and  hope  and  love  of  ro  many  Chris¬ 
tian  soula  wou'd  excite  no  controversy.  They 
would  have  a  new  tenderness  and  power  at 
tacbed  to  them,  as  they  are  the  utterances  of 
those  who  are  now  singing  in  heaven  the  song 
they  began  on  earth.  Such  a  Confession 
would  make  us  feel  more  vividly  that  the 
great  family  of  t^od  is  one. 

Indeed,  the  Hymnal  throws  the  thoughts 
forward  and  upward.  I  undesignedly  and 
strikingly  reveals  to  us  who  make  up  heaven. 
It  is  a  type  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Father’s 
house,  who  come  out  of  all  nations  and  kin¬ 
dred  and  tengues  and  times  and  join  in  the 
great  song  they  harned  below. 

It  gives  us  the  names  of  many  whom  the 
world  would  not  place  together  while  they 
lived,  although  their  hearts  clung  to  the  same 
crucified  Lord  and  poured  forth  to  Him  their 
praise.  In  the  Hymnal  there  are  prelates  and 
laics.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  Pope  Greg 
ory  and  a  monk  Luther,  a  Bernard  and  a 
Whitfield,  a  Browning  and  a  Bonar,  a  Top- 
lady  and  a  Wesley,  a  Faber  and  an  Alexander, 
a  Newman  and  a  Watts,  a  Martineau  and  a 
Newton,  a  Sears  and  a  Bethune,  a  Xavier  and 
a  Ray  Palmer  Shall  it  not  be  so?  Is  it  not 
BO  above?  Are  not  they  who  give  us  the 
heavenly  songs  our  Hymnal  holds  in  the 
heavenly  choir  with  the  blest  saints  whose 
harmony  “through  every  street  doth  ring"? 

As  we  read  these  names  of  members  of 
different  sects  which  the  Church  on  earth  has 
been  clsft  into  and  see  bow  they  are  one  in 
their  praises,  we  involuntarily  think  of  that 
anonymous  Elizabethan  hymn,  “O  Mother 
Dear,  Jerusalem,”  and  of  the  lines: 

“  The  love,  they  praise,  they  praise  and  love,  they  holy, 
holy  erv, 

Thev  neither  toll,  nor  faint  nor  end,  but  laud  contin¬ 
ual  '  V. 

Wita  cherubim  ard  seraphim,  and  holy  souls  of  men 

The'  ainir  thy  praise,  O  God  of  Hosts,  lorever  more. 
Amen.*  ' 
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NO  MISREPRESENTATION  on  the 

part  of  our  agents  tolerated  or  of 
dealers  or  painters  necessary.  You 
know  just  what  you  are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

Pure  yV  hite  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don’t  be  misled  by  try¬ 
ing  something  else  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  iree;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  diffcrtniL 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwaraed 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO„ 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT 

FRINK^S  lor  electric, gas  or  oil, give  the  most  powerful,  the 

patent  aofle»t.clie«peMtandbeMt  lightkiiownior Churches, 

REFLECTORR  Halls  and  Public  Buildings,  bend  size  of  room.  Book 
or  light  and  estin^te  free.  1. Fit  IN  E,  5&1  FearL  bt.,  hiew  Y«rk« 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Huarasty  and  Indemnity  Oo. 
Mutual  Life  Bulldini;, 

65  cedar  street,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  .......  mz.ooo.orn 

SCRPLCS . . 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  ANT 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD 
MINISTKATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAI 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEUKST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  ca  certificate. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Jk.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  ami  .Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samnel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Atignstus  D.  JullUard. 

George  S.  Bowdoln.  Janies  N.  Jurrle, 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Oll.ette,  Walter  G.  Oakmun, 

Robert  Goelet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

O  G.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harrlman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  Vauderbll, 

William  C.  WTiltnoy. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


HO.ME 

Insurance  Company  of  NewYork. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1896. 

SCMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value. 

Rash  In  Banks .  f  >160,579  36 

Real  Ksiate .  1,736,406  94 

Uuiiecl  Stares  Stocks.  $1,375,000  OO  1,403,750  OO 

State  Bonds .  35,000  OO  35,000  OO 

CitV  Bonds .  363,676  71  366,303  93 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,564,000  OO  1,637,110  OO 

Water  B-mds .  103,000  OO  96,oOO  OO 

GasSto  ksand  B.inds  ion, 600  OO  113,313  00 

Rail  Hoad  Stocks .  1,396, .'>50  OO  3,133,175  OO 

Hank  Slocks .  160,000  00  310,450  00 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  51,000  00  37,100  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  btiug  1st  Leu  on 

Real  Estate .  447,543  53 

Loans  on  .HI  cks  psyab  eon  demai.d..  197,650  OO 

Premiums  uucoUtcieil  and  iu  hands  of 

Ag-  nts .  636,676  57 

Intere-t  due  aud  accrued  ou  Isi  ,lulv, 

1S96 .  56,133  13 


State  Bonds .  35,000  OO  35,000  OO 

CitV  Bonds .  363,676  71  366,303  93 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,564,000  OO  1,637,110  OO 

Water  B-mds .  103,000  OO  96,oOO  OO 

GasSto  ksand  B.inds  10A,600  OO  113,313  00 

Rail  Hoad  Stocks .  1,396, .’>,’>0  OO  3,133,175  OO 

Hank  Slocks .  160,000  00  310,450  00 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  51,000  00  37,100  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  be  lug  1st  Leu  on 

Real  Eslsle .  447,543  53 

Loans  ou  .Ht  cks  psyab  eon  demai.d..  197,650  OO 
Premiums  uucotlecieil  and  iu  hands  of 

Ag-  nts .  636,676  57 

Intere-t  due  aud  accrued  ou  Isi  ,lulv, 

1S96 .  56,133  13 

$9,990,137  51 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  PretYi-.nm  Fund .  4,334,503  OO 

Reserve  for  Unp  lid  Losses  and  Claims.  749,144  57 

Net  Surplus .  1 ,956,539  94 

$9,990,137  51 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBUltit,  I  vTi-.  pMaidenta. 
ELBRIDGE  G. SNOW,  f  Vlce-Presiaenw. 

WILUAM  L,  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  It.  GREENE.  fBecreiAriew 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  SepretArtes 
ARBUNAH  M.  BtJRhs.  ^  ^  *  Secretaries 


ASSETS 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Preh 


$  1 4,000,000 
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The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  hav« 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  wit! 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  oi 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  ar 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  tc 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  aareeable  to  me  to  know  ttiai 
jronr  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies 
3 1  Cortlandt  Street  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  24,  1896. 


THE  BRAHMINS. 

Beporta  comiog  from  India  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  V.  David,  the  Tamil  evangeliat,  gives  us 
hope  that  a  native  of  India  has  arisen  to 
whom  Qod  has  given  power  to  sway  for  good 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  Immense  crowds 
throng  to  hear  him,  and  the  effect  upon  them 
of  the  truth  which  they  hear  is  lasting. 
“Never,”  fa>8  Archdeacon  Paley  of  Travan- 
core,  “was  such  a  thirst  for  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tion  as  now.  Never  so  much  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God.  .  .  .  Short  sermons  are  not 
popular.  Long  ones,  with  plenty  in  them, 
are  what  our  numbers  like  ” 

Mr.  V.  David  was  one  of  the  worst  of  boys. 
He  grew  up  to  become  a  rumseller.  How  un¬ 
likely  it  looked  that  God  would  take  him  for  a 
minister  of  His  Gorpel,  yet  it  is  what  He  has 
done.  But  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  think 
the  higher  classes  in  India  are  not  reached 
by  the  Gospel.  Those  who  do  not  know 
Christ,  nor  devise  the  spread  of  His  blessed 
Gospel  of  salvation,  take  pains  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Brahmins  despise  and  refuse 
to  hear  the  truth.  Some  of  them  do,  as  do 
some  of  every  class  of  human  beings.  But 
there  are  others,  an  increasing  number  of 
Brahmins,  who  are  “obedient  unto  the  faith.” 
Christ  cannot  be  cheated  out  of  His  own ;  He 
knows  them,  be  they  where  they  may,  in  the 
trenches  or  on  the  throne,  they  teill  hear  His 
call  and  come  unto  Hi^.  They  will  come  out 
of  brightest  palaces,  out  of  pens  and  dens, 
from  fair  England,  darkest  Africa,  or  “far 
Peking”  (may  Prince  Li  be  one  of  His 
chosen!).  Infidel  sneers  cannot  move  us  who 
know  whom  we  trust. 

I  offer  h(re  a  portion  of  the  letter  of  my 
friend,  a  Brahmin,  as  web  his  father  before 
him.  He  and  his  devoted  wife  are  busy  as 
bees'trying  to  save  souls  and  bodies  of  their 
fellow  beings.  They  are  stationed  at  Bassein, 
India : 

“How  encouraging  it  is,”  he  writes,  “to 

Photography 
5implified.  . 

Picture 
taking 
with  the 
Improved 
Bullet 
camera  is 
the  refine¬ 
ment 
photo- 
graphic 
luxury. 

It  makes 
photog¬ 
raphy  easy 

for  the  novice — delightful  for  everybody. 

LOADS  IN  DAYLIGHT  with 

our  light-proof  film  cartridges,  or  can  be 
used  with  glass  plates.  Splendid  achromatic 
lens,  im^ved  rot^  mutter,  set  of  three 
stops.  Handsome  finisht 

PrlM,  ImpnJt*  K*.  S  Ballet,  for  pletai-n 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Baokut  Free.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manasor 
rjtOF,  S.  r.,  otMl  XMWTOBX.  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Ked  Klver  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actnal- 
settlers  only.  15  years’  experltnce  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map -showing  loca 
tlon  of  lands.  Over  $100  000  invested.  Not  a  dollar,  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  Interest. 

WTV.l.TATtt  T.  SOCDER.  Financial  Agent, 

308  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


know  that  so  many  of  our  friends  remember 
us  through  their  substance,  as  well  as  pray 
era.  .  .  .  There  are  many  things  that  often 
dishearten  us  and  make  us  feel  gloomy  and 
hopeless  but  whenever  we  feel  the  gentle 
hand  of  our  Father  helping  us,  we  feel 
ashamed  of  our  eamll  amount  of  faith.  Ob, 
for  as  big  faith !  My  wife  is  as  busy  as  usual 
in  treating  women*  and  children,  and  in  alle¬ 
viating  their  pains  and  sorrows,  yet  there  are 
many  who  are  not  willing  to  follow  implicitly 
the  doctor’s  treatment,  which  often  discour¬ 
ages  her.  Some  will  not  take  medicine  ex. 
cept  on  Sunday.  Others  will  not  take  any 
liquid,  for  it  will  pollute  them  ...  to  take  it 
from  others  bands.  .  .  .  However,  it  gives 
one  pleasure  to  know  that  many  have  been 
blessed  and  think  kindly  of  my  wife’s  chari¬ 
table  Christian  labors  for  them. 

“I  am  doing  my  usual  preaching  in  town. 
We  cannot  go,  during  the  rains,  to  the  outly¬ 
ing  villages,  for  they  are  all  surrounded  by 
water.  I  am  carrying  through  the  press  our 
Church  Hymn  Book.  I  have  composed  some 
hymns  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christian  life,  and 
other  subjects.  ...  I  am  also  publishing  fnr 
our  Tract  Society  a  paper  for  our  Sunday- 
school.  Also  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Life 
of  Christ.  The  Lord  is  helping  me  and  guid¬ 
ing  me  in  these  departments,  for  which  I  am 
very,  very  thankful.  My  wife’s  sister  was  re¬ 
cently  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  convert 
from  Brahminism.  The  couple  are  happy  and 
are  doing  well.  ...  A  young  Brahmin,  very 
learned  in  his  shastras,  recently  joined  our 
church.  He  was  in  great  distress  when  he 
came  to  our  house,  but  the  Lord  helped  him. 
It  is  said  that  his  relations  trouble  him,  by 
not  sending  bis  wife  and  son.” 

We  thus  see  that  Brahmins  do  turn  to  the 
Lord,  even  if  it  costs  them  their  best  treas¬ 
ures.  Augusta  Moore. 


“THE  YOUNG  3IAN  AS  A  CITIZEN.” 

This  is  the  title  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst’s 
article  in  the  September  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  In 
defining  the  duties  of  citizenship  he  sajs:  “  A  citi¬ 
zen  has  no  more  right  to  be  neglectful  of  the  interests 
of  the  civic  whole  in  which  he  is  a  member  than  a 
parent  or  child  has  to  be  neglectful  of  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  whole  in  which  he  is  a  member. 
There  is  the  same  quality  of  un  Christian  disregard 
involved  in  both  cases,  and  whether  a  man  lets  his 
State  or  city  shift  for  itself  or  whether  he  lets  his 
family  shift  for  itself,  in  the  one  instance,  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  he  is  false  to  his  corporate  duty  and 
is  a  dispicable  shirk. 

The  doctrine  just  enunciated  needs  to  be  preached 
and  pushed.  A  great  deal  of  our  political  misery  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  men,  who  are  fairly  faithful  in 
mcst  of  the  relations  in  which  they  are  placed,  do 
not  hesitate,  and  pre  not  ashamed,  to  be  drones  and 
renegades  in  their  relations  to  the  town  or  nation 
that  they  belong  to.  They  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  reprobates  were  they  to  allow  a  neighbor  to 
suffer  abuse  without  an  attempt  at  intervention, 
but  would  see  their  entire  city  with  all  its  machin¬ 
ery  of  government  go  to  the  dogs  and  the  harpies 
without  one  definite  effort  at  rescue  or  one  distinct 
thought  that  such  inaction  was  wicked  and  inhu¬ 
man.  Nothing  w'ill  correct  thi s  evil  but  the  creation 
of  a  sentiment  so  energetic  and  pervasive]  that 
decent  people  will  not  have  the  cowardly  audacity 
to  neglect  the  primary  duties  that  pertain“to  them 
in  their  civic  capacity.  Citizens  will  attend  the 
primaries,  register  acd  vote  when  the  prevalent 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  our  institutions  is  so 
pronounced  and  compelling,  that  failure  tp  dis 
charge  the  functions  of  a  citizen  will  be  branded 
as  contemptible. 

Patriotism  has  come  rather  generally  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  willingness  to  fight  and  die  for  one’s 
country  and  its  institutions.  That  answers  very 
well  for  a  definition  of  patriotism  during  times  of 
war,  but  is  generally  deficient  in  that  it  allows  no 
room  for  patriotism  in  times  of  peAce.  We  should 
consider  that  a  very  cheap  specimen  of  ccngugai 
fidelity  which  put  a  man  upon  caring  for  his  wife  and 
devoting  himself  to  her  necessities  only  on  occasions 
when  she  was  threatened  by  ruffians  A  husband’s 
love  has  its  sphere  of  service  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations.  Sobaspatiiotism.  Shooting  our  national 
al  enemies  is  only  a  small,  and  accidental  part  of 
the  matter.  What  our  country  needs  most  is  men 
who  will  love  her  and— not  die  for  her,  but  live  for 
her  while  there  is  no  shooting  going  on. 

I  <  Mrs.  Katinarker  is  a  thoroughly  educated  pbyeician. 


rr  telephone  SERVICE 
§■  IN  NEW  YORK- IS 

FFFII^IFMT  subscriberB  haveLonir 

I  IV/ll-lM  I  Distance  Telephonea  ami 
U  Metallic  Circuit  Lines — the  best  equip- 
ment  known  to  the  Telephonic  Art. 


^  RAPiri  The  Switchboards  are  of  the  most 
improved  pattern,  the  Operatinjt 
Staff  is  highly  trained — The  average  time  of 
completing  a  connection  between  two  sub- 

UBcribers  in  any  part  of  New  York  City  is  less 
than  35  seconds.  * 


Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  serves  an  area  of  nearly  40  Square  Miles 
andatotalof  15,500TolephoneStations.  All 
of  these  stations  may  be  used  for  talking  to 
Long  Distance  Points^ _ 

T1 

•  strictly  on  the  Amount 
of  Use  made  of  the  Service,  and  stnrtat  very 
moderate  lipures.  Minimum  Rate,  Direct 
Line.  600  Local  Messages.  ^90  a  year  ;  Party 
Line,  #15  lesa. _ 

H  XEW  YORK  TELKPIIOXE  CO. 

^  (Successor  to  the  Metropolitan  Teloplunio 
^  ami  Telegraph  Company.)  ' 

18  CortlamU  Street  118  West  38th  Street 


United  States  Trust  Company 

4B  a  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneirs  paid 
nto  Coart,  and  is  authorized  to  act  ae  gaardlan,  trostet 
)r  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


tvhlch  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
Ive  days’  notice,  axd  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
ivhole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Exeentore,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individnala 
ivlll  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

lohn  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vloe-Prea. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  VIce-Pres. 

Tenry  lu  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Leals  O.  Hampton,  Amlstant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES  I 


jAHTniL  Sl,OAN. 

9.  WiiJJS  Jambs, 
loBN  A.  Stewart, 

lOHN  HARSEN  RhOADBB, 

4w8on  Phelps  Stokes, 
iouN  Crosbv  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cerrma, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jb, 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 
George  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

Mills. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA,,  new  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONiXECfEO  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T..  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  Tn'iraa'I'vnaYlt 
nent  Secnrlttes  for  customers.  We  re-  XH  f  cOtyllldlli 
selre  acconnts  ot  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  qA/tllFlfioS 
rorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KjCVUX  XUlCOe 
Irafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  forslgn 
3oan  tries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  makt 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Traveller!' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  TORE. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  4S  Milk  St.,  Boeton,  Maas 


September  24,  189ft. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


2S 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HENRT  M  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENKV  K.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 


Tcrms,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2,60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

Abvbrtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aid.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflSce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Poet-Oflace  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Poet-ofllce,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Untered  at  the  Pontofflce  ot  A’ieuJ  York  a»  geeonii-eUttig 
nail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

TUB  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection,  .  .  . 

Education,  -  -  -  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


13J4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


516  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
;#»  Moiitauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNIiA  V-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTAHL  SH*1>  IX  PU I  LAOEI.IUII  A.  1S24, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Scliools  In  cl- .-Unite,  sparsely  settld 
places  on  the  frontier,  w  iieie  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  save<l.  Denominational  strife  avoliled.  Work  ahhles. 
22'ti  new  schools  started  In  iSa.i;  also  ISO  frontier  churches  from 
schools  I  revl.iusly  estahll  lied  72  yeaisof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleHsliig.  $2.i  IK)  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Blhle  Stndy  and  a  library.  IsliUsupiiorts  a  missionary 
one  year.  Vou  ran  have  lettersdlrect  from  inlsslonarv  vou  aid. 
tsend  contributions  to  K.  P.  Uaxciioit,  Dls.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SriOIKTY  FOR  PHOMOTING  THE  fJOSPEL 
AMGNU  SEAMEN.  POUT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Comoionh  called  Port  “society.”!  Chartered  in  lulH, 
Supportjs  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Maiiners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  KeatUug  Room  and  daily 
Teliglons  services  in  Ijccture  Room;  its  Branches.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hud soh  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atitn  led  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  ia>en  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  .Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’j.  E.  H  Herriok,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York  ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailom' 
Magazine,  the  Seamnyt'g  FriemU  and  the  Life  Hoof. 
J.AHE8  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits, 
^nd  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Cbristlau  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass, 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

16S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chll  Iren  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  ate  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instmeted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Hens  •  of  Indu.stry. 

During  Itf  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  20,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DoBations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  Kr.SO  to4:30  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  2  to 
8  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A. M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  M.  except 
Satniday:  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jksup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
George  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bnllding.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  fiSd  Street.  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLnstlan  llteratnie  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  puDllcatioas, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
^ssionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagacles.  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao.  Assistani  Tressur  r 


The  Synuil  of  New  York  uillmeet  Tuesday.  Oct.  21)1 
at  7:3(1  p.M..  in  the  First  Church.  BrooklMi.  Henry  St., 
near  Clark,  ami  will  be  opened  w  ith  s  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  HownnI  Dulfleld,  D  D..  of  the  Pres- 
byler>  of  New  York.  [)eli gates  will  lie  enrHled  from 
h  ilf-past  three  to  five  P.M.,  and  from  seven  o'clock  until 
the  hour  of  meet  lug. 

'I'.  K.alston  Smith.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  Wii.poun  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Delegate.s  and  others  who  are  in  official  attendance  at 
the  Syi.od  ot  New  \  oik  are  urgently  requested  to  notify 
the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Oct.  13,  of  the  r  purpose 
to  he  nresent.  giving  full  names  and  addresses.  In  or- 
der  to  secure  the  I  eduction  ot  the  fare,  tUev  slioul  I  ob¬ 
tain  trunk  line  certitleates  at  tue  railway  ticket  offices, 
applying  for  the  same  at  least  half  an  hour  before  train 
time.  Gko.  H.  Southard, 

85  Re msen  street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  In  the  Presbyterlsu  ehiirch 
of  Groton,  S.  0.,  on  Tbursiiay,  Oct.  1.  at  3  p.M.  The 
Women’s  Missionary  society  of  the  Synod  meets  in  the 
same  place  on  F  riday.  Oct.  2;  the  Presbytcrial  and  Syn¬ 
odical  officers  of  the  same  on  Oci.  1,  In  -xeciitive  session. 

Hahlan  Pagc  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  the  F’irst  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Topeka  ou  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  in  7  30  P.M. 

F.  S.  McCabe.  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  lYashiiigton  at  Moscow.  Idaho.  Thursday, 
Oct.  1,  at  7:30  P.M.  J.  C.  Willert.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  In  tbe  House  of  Hope  Church, 
St.  Paul,  Thursday,  Ctt.  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

AtAUKICE  D.  Euwahds,  .S.  C. 

Synod  of  Colorado  in  the  Central  Pn  sbyt‘  rian  Church 
of  Denver,  Cido.,  Oct  2'',  at  7  30  p  m  The  Women's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  ot  the  -vnod  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  T.  C.  Kirkwood.  Stated  C  erk. 

Synod  of  Illinois  and  sssoci  ted  Womeu’s  F’oreign 
and  Home  Mis-ionary  Sni  ieties  will  bold  their  annual 
meetings  in  tbe  First  Presbit-rian  Church  of  llanville. 
HI.,  beg'nniag  oii  Oci.20,ut  7.30  ihM.  If  possiOle, reduced 
rdiroaii  rites  will  be  secured  tcrali  persons  wh.  gel  eer- 
titicatesof  agent  at  starting-poiut  for  fall  tare  paid  in 
eomiiig.  riiH  names  of  all  delegate-  should  oe  sent  early 
to  the  Rev.  Willis  E.  Parsons.  Danville.  HI. 

1)  S.  Johnson,  Mated  CDrk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  In  F'irst  Presby  eriati  Cliuich.  Woos¬ 
ter.  Oct.  13,  al  7  P..M.  To  se  tire  reduced  fare,  iiav  lull 
lare  goi  g.  Get  a  eertilicste  of  tb»t  fact  from  your  sla- 
lioii  agent  on  starr  ug.  You  will  be  eniltled  to  reltirn  at 
one  third  the  full  fare.  Woos  tr  wi  1  do  its  tiest  to  give 
to  all  who  come  a  roj^l  welcome.  Sumlav-sehool  Con¬ 
vent  ion,  Women  s  s>\  iiooical  Sonelies  of  Home  and  F’or¬ 
eign  -Missions  aud  Congiessoi  Ali-s  ons. 

W.M.  E.  AIoohk.  Staieil  Clerk. 

Syiiofl  of  Iiultiinaat  F’rankl'n  "ii  Al-inday  Oc*.  12.  at 
7.;ilp  PM.  ('ll  AHl.l'S  I.ITTLE.  .'t  lied  Clerk. 

Nyiiod  of  Missouri  in  the  Broadwav  Piasbyierian 
Church,  i-edalia.  on  Tu<silay.  Oct.  20,  at  7  .30  P.M. 

.loiiN  H.  AIii.i.eii,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Texas  in  Sau  -Vutonio.  Oct.  23.  at  8  p..M. 

5\  AKNEi!  B.  Riuos,  Stated  Clerk. 

}‘R  E.S  n \T  ERIKS. 

The  Preslijterv  of  <>eiiesee  at  Byron,  N.  Y.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Seni.  28.  at  7.30  p.>i.  J.  CoRyviN  Jacks,  ■>.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  F’annettshurg,  Pa..  Sept.  29, 
at  3  P.M.  W.M.  A.  West,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Gorham.  N.  Y..  on  Monday, 
Sept.  28,  at  7:30  I’.M.  .1.  Wii.poKD  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  iif  flayiiga  at  Alerldlaii,  Sept  29,  at  2  P..M. 
Insialiatioii  of  Dr.  Lucas  ou  Sept.  30.  at  2  p  m. 

C.  H.  Beehr,  S.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Utica  in  New  York  Mil's.  Abmday’, 
Sebt  28,  at  7:30  p  m.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  First  Presbyierlan  Church, 
Nea  ark,  N.  .1  ,  on  Wediiesilay.  Om  7  at  10  a  m. 

Julius  H.  Woiaf,  s.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Central  Dakota  at  Woonsocket  .S  D. 
.Sept  29,'at  7:30  P.M.  G.  A.  White,  S.  C. 

I’resbytery  «>f  Topeka  in  Kansas  City,  Km.,  First 
cUurcb.  'on  Tuesday,  .-ept.  29,  al  7:il0  p  M. 

W.  N  Page,  S.  C. 

riiieago  Presbyterv  et  St.  Aniie.  Ill  ,  Alonday.  Oct.  .5, 
at  10.30  A  .M.  Jame-s  Fuothinoham,  siate'l  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  tbe  Chapel  of  the  F'irst 
CLiirch.* Fifth  Avenue  coi  tier  Eleveuth  street.  Alonday. 
Oct.  5,  al  10  A.M.  Aceoiding  to  Standing  Rule  No.  2'2. 
every  church  not  represeated  bv  a  ruling  eldrr  at  this 
meeting  will  be  reeoriled  as  delinquents.  According  to 
Standing  Rul-  No.  23,  .Session  il  Kecotds  ate  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  review  at  this  meetin  '. 

(teorge  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Piesbytery  of  YVestchester  in  the  ITesby  teriau 
church,  Hriilgeport.  Conn..  I'donday,  Oct.  .5,  at  7.45  p.m. 
Miuisttrs  and  elder-celegales  are  rt  quested 'o  give  no¬ 
tice  of  Intention  to  be  present,  also  lime,  to  Rev.  H.  A. 
Daveupori,  Bridgeport  Conn.,  n  it  later  tbau  Oct  1st. 
Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Depot  (N  Y..  N.  H.  &  Hart¬ 
ford  R.  R.)  at  5  p.m.  Supper  served  at  6.45  P  .M. 

YY’.  J.  C’UM.MlNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  YY'ashiiigton  City  ou  Monday.  Oct.  5, 
at  7.30  P.M  ,  lu  the  Alauas-as.  Va..  chiircb. 

B.  F'.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  in  tbe  G'eystone  Ctiurcb, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday.  ( icl.  6,  at  11  a.m. 

Samuel  Parry.  S'ated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  at  BrsDchville.  N.  J..  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  6,  at  11  A.M.  F:.  Clarke  Cline,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  the  church  in  West 
Milford  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6.  st  1  p.m. 

G.  R.  Garretson,  Staled  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrenee  at  the  Second  Osur- 
gatchie  church  on  Monday,  lepi.  28.  at  7.30  p..m. 

L  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  in  Y^ictor,  Colo  ,  Oct.  16,  at  7.30 
P.M.  T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  YYest  Jersey  in  Falrton  Tuesday,  '■ept. 
29,  at  10.45  a.m.  Henry  Reeves.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  Geneva  Presbylerial 
Society  will  be  held  at  TrnmansbuigU  Friday  Oct.  9, 
commeuciug  at  1  45  p.m. 

Mrs  B.  F.  Prichard,  Cor.  Sec. 

Boston  Presbytery  in  the  Presbjtirian  cburch  of 
Antrim.  N.  H.,  on  Tuasday,  Oct.  6.  at  7  30  p.m..  and  will 
h-  opened  witn  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Henry 
<?.  F'av  Sessional  Records  will  he  called  for. 

Robert  Court.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  hold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  In  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  29.  at  2  p.m. 

A.  M.  Woods,  Stat^d  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Alonniouth  at  Farniingdale,  N.  .1., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  6.  at  10.30  a.m.  B.  S.  Everitt,  S.  C. 

The  YVoman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Hudson  Pres¬ 
bytery  w  ill  hold  its  semi-annual  n  eetieg  at  Washing- 
tonville.  Orai  ge  Ciunty.  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  Ist,  the  first 
Thursday  in  October.  Miss  Fanny  Perley,  a  missionary 
teacher  in  Uiah,  will  address  tbe  ladies  at  tbe  popular 
mteting  in  the  afternoon.  A  large  atteudance  is  espe¬ 
cially  dtsired. 

(Airs.)  Anne  PnasTeN  Neaeie,  Presb.  Sec. 

Mrs.  CtiAS.  Beattie,  Pres. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  So<  ieiv  of  the  Synod  of  M'ehigan.  Is  to 
tie  held  ai  Grand  Rapids.  Oct.  7.  at  9  A.M.  Airs  Lewis  F’. 
Esselstyn.  for  nme  years  in  Teheran.  Persia.  Is  engaged 
to  address  the  meetihg,  and  hiqtes  are  entertained  that 
Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  eight  yeais  lu  Tabriz  Persia,  will  be 
in  attendance.  Both  ot  these  missiouailes.  wUoarecared 
lor  b)  societies  in  our  state,  have  just  return  d  for  the 
first  time,  Irom  their  fields  of  suci  essful  labors.  A  Mis- 
siouarv  Rally  of  young  people  will  be  held  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  speakers  will  be  given  later,  in  tbe 
Michigan  Piesbyttr'an.  For  entertainment  address 
Airs.  C.  C.  Tolimer,  ^1  F’ouutain  Street,  Grand  Rapids, 
.Vlich.  Mrs  ('  <+  Brownell,  Sec. 

SUNDAY-SUHilOL  VYOKKEKS  Al  PEEKSKILL. 

The  State  Sunday-school  Ass 'cia' ion  has  its  constitu¬ 
ent  bodies,  amor  g  whicu  is  the  Wfstehester  County 
Association,  ot  w  hich  Air.  John  P  Radcliif  is  the  secre¬ 
tary.  Ills  pestoffice  addie«8  is  75  Linden  si  net.  Yonkers. 
He  has  issued  a  call,  iu  behalf  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  all  SundayschiKti  workers,  and  uiv  ting  the  West¬ 
chester  scuools  to  send  lU  legate-,  appointing  one  or  more 
fiiedgeil  to  altcmi.  The  plate  is  Peekskill  anil  the  time 
Thiiisday,  Oct.  8.  He  expla'iis  further:  “We  wish  vou 
to  know  all  about  Sunday  school  work  in  thee  unty, 
and  what  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  state  work  are. 
The  sessions  will  be  uiorLing.  alternoon  a  id  evening, 
and  delegates  will  be  eutei  tamed  at  dinner  and  tea.” 

HAKVAKD  UULLkGK. 

The  Harvard  Christian  Association  sends  cordial 
greeting  to  all  new  comers  to  tue  L'n'veisity.  Aleiubers 
of  the  Association  will  be  at  tlie  As-  elation  rooms  in 
Holden  Chaprl  nom  .Monday,  Sent.  28.  through  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oet.  1,  hetwem  9  a-.m.  aud  1  p..M.  They  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  auy  a—istauee  to  sluileuts  iu  seeurii  g  bqurding- 
bouses.  In  looking  after  small  baggage,  and  by  giviug  in¬ 
formation  helpful  aud  ir.terestiug. 

M.4  RRIED. 

Thor.xbury-  Bougher.— At  Norristown,  Pa..  Sept.  12, 
1896.  by  Key.  T.  R.  Aeeber,  William  A.  I'uornbury  ot 
Pliiladtlpliia.  Pa.,  and  Ju'ia  A.  Bougher  of  Norristown 

Pa. 

YYOODLAWN  CKMETKKV. 

WOOOLAYVN  .STATION  (24th  YVard.  Harlem  R»U 
road  Office.  Na  29  East  23d  street. 

EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  IlandbiHiks  free. 

J.  A.  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


IjYOK  SALE— A  second-hand  pipe  organ.  2  manuals, 
29  c  tops;  price,  $:VI0.  F’or  paiticulars  iiiquiie  of  H. 
L.  Bouohton.  t  aiskill.  N.  Y. 

VLaDY  having  a  comlortable  houre  in  St.  Augustine 
will  take  a  limited  number  of  girls  to  care  for 
amt  educate  witli  he."  own  ihildreu  under  competeut 
teacheis.  Addiess  O.  Box  2411,  St.  Ailgusliue,  F’lorida. 

A  LADY  wishei  to  fake  iuto  her  home  two  or  three 
young  children  requ'iing  itidivulual  esre  and  in¬ 
struction.  Has  had  exp  rienca  as  a  teacher.  References 
given.  F’or  particulars  a<ldre-s  Aiiss  Halsey,  P.O.Box 
145,  Bridge-ilamptoL,  L.  L,  N.Y. 


Foil  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing  syrup  has  lieen  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mlllMiiis  ot  luotners  for  felr  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success,  li  soothes  the  elilld,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  lor  DiarrliCCo  It  whl  rellev"  the  iKsir  little  sufferer 
I'smedlalely.  -ol-'  by  Druggists  iii  every  oat '  I  t.e  world 
Tweniy  live  <e  ts  it  lie  s  •re  iiii  ask  l•••  wins, 

low's  Soot II me  -.Miii.-  ‘lud  ske  •■.•  .a klui' 

Send  your  name  for  a  Souvenir 
of  the  Works  of  bugene  Field, 

FIELDiseFLOWERS 

Cbe  Eugene  Tield  monument  Souvenir 

The  most  bcaiitilul  Art  Production  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  “A  sm.-ill  bunch  of  tbe  most  frasraot  of  blos¬ 
soms  lathered  from  the  broad  acres  of  Eugene  Field's 
Farm  of  Love.”  Contains  a  selection  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  by  thirty-five  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  as  their  conttibution  to  the  Mon¬ 
ument  l-'uiul.  Bot  for  the  noble  cootributioos  of  the 
great  artists  this  book  could  not  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  lorJ7.oo.  For  sale  at  book  stores,  or  sent 
prejiaid  on  receipt  of  $i.  to.  The  love  offering  to 
thechild's  Poet  Ipuireate.  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  tocre  tea  fund  to  build  the  Monuu.eut 
and  to  care  lor  the  family  of  the  beloved  poet. 

Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir  Fund, 

iSo  Uooroe  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

X'F+4—5"!’ !'  p'l  -F"i”i‘4”F++’t'++4*4"l'  r+df*"* 
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I  THE  ERENCH-GREEK  YEAR  * 

1*  in  the  f  inous  Chautauqua  Reading  . 
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T  plun  and  see  how  much  pleasure  it  ^ 
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UF  INTKiiFSI  TU  UUX  KSAUEKS. 

A  PKRFECT  BIT  OK  RAILKOADINO. 

Now  that  the  aunimer  heats  are  over,  the 
eyee  of  tourista  turn  Southward.  The  great 
multitude  who  visit  Washington,  on  busioess 
or  for  pleasure,  will  also  soon  be  using  the 
rails  on  their  flight  to  the  nation’s  capital 
All  such  should  acquaint  themselves  with  as 
perfect  a  stretch  of  railroading  as  exists  in 
this  oounti7,  or  in  the  world— the  ttack  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Experienced  trav 
ellers  know  this  piece  of  track  very  well,  and 
regard  it  as  a  model.  In  spite  of  the  swift 
ness  of  the  speed,  often  up  to  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  the  motion  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  record  of  watches  and 
mile  posts,  the  traveller  would  not  dream  he 
were  flying  across  Jersey  at  such  a  pace. 

No  one  bas  learned  what  perfect  railroading 
is  till  he  has  rolled  from  Jersey  City  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  one  of  the  “Roval  Blue'  flve  hour 
trains  from  New  York  to  Washington.  Make 
a  note  of  this  claim,  and  test  its  truthfulness 
the  next  time  you  go  South. 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE  STILL  GROWING. 

In  spite  of  the  flnancial  stringency  of  the 
times,  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Roanoke  Col¬ 
lege  opened  September  the  16th,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  rtudents.  The  steady  gain 
in  the  enrollment  for  some  years  shows  that 
iloanoke  is  growing  in  popular  favor,  not 
only  in  Viiginia  but  also  in  other  States.  It 
is  the  beat  evidence  of  the  public  recognition 
and  appreciation  'f  the  various  imp'ovements 
made  from  year  to  year  in  all  departments  of 
the  Coll  ge  work.  The  Faculty  and  friends  of 
Roanoke  have  every  reason  to  feel  gra^ifled  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  College  in  such  times  as 
these  and  in  the  face  of  so  much  competition, 
especially  from  State  institutions.— Salem 
(Va. )  Times  Register.  September  18(h. 


“jrSTIFIED  ITS  EXCELLENCE.” 

Said  the  New  York  Independent  in  speaking 
of  the  remarkable  run  made  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  when 
on  October  24,  1895,  it  won  the  world’s  record 
for  long  distance,  fast  time.  Every  day  in 
the  year  it  performs  the  same  service,  not  in 
breaking  speed  records,  but  in  justification  of 
its  exo(  lienee,  by  means  ot  its  splendid 
through  train  service  for  travellers  between 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and 
Chicago 

The  experienced  trav«  Hers  say  that  it  is  the 
most  comfortal’le  route  in  America  To  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others  is  a  good  point. 

Our  new  folder  tells  all  about  the  trains, 
route,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent  free  anywhere  by 
applving  to  A.  J.  Smith.  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent,  Cleveland,  O 


TOURS  TO  THE  SOUTH  VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

Two  very  attractive  early  sutuirn  tours  are 
offered  by  the  Penns3lvania  Railroad,  leaving 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  September  29tb 
and  October  13tb. 

After  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
it  is  harr^ly  necessary  to  say  that  these  out 
ings  are  planned  with  the  utmost  care.  Suffice 
it  to  sav  that  all  arrangements  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  afford  the  beet  possible  means  of  visiting 
each  place  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  *oure  each  cover  a  period  of  ten  days, 
and  include  the  battlefield  of  Gettsyburg,  pic- 
tuiesque  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Caverns.  Basic 
City,  the  Naturel  Bridge,  Grottoes  of  the 
Shenandoah,  tbe  cities  of  R'cbmond  and 
Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon 

The  round  trio  rate,  in<lucing  all  necessary 
expenses,  is  $55  from  New  York,  §53  from 
Philadelphia,  end  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points 

Each  tour  will  be  in  charge  ot  one  of  the 
Company’s  Tourist  Agents.  He  ivill  be  assisted 
by  an  experienced  lady  as  Chaperon,  whose 
especial  charge  will  be  ladies  unaccompanied 
by  male  escort. 

Special  trains  of  parlor  cars  are  provided 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  each  pa  ty,  in  which 
the  entire  round  trip  from  New  York  is  made 

For  detailed  itinerary  aprlv  to  Ticket 
Agents,  or  to  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  Room  411  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


DEATH  UK  REV.  1.  i».  SPRAGUE.  D.l>. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Nevton  Sprague,  D.D  ,  died  at  his 
home  in  Pou  tney,  Vt.,Sept.  9th,  1896,  in  the  l  inety- 
sixth  year  of  bis  age,  and  after  sixty  five  years’  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  the  ministry.  God  permitted  this 
grand  old  man  to  fall  asleep  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  April  1st,  1801. 

He  entered  Middlebury  College  at  the  age  of  sev 
enteen  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1823.  He  was 
its  only  surv'ivor,  and  he  had  been  for  some  time  the 
oldest  living  alnmnas  of  Middlebury.  He  was  con 
verted  early  in  his  college  life,  and  at  once  decided 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
His  education  completed,  he  started  for  the  West, 
but  while  tarrying  a  few  dajs  in  Sherburne,  X.  Y., 
he  was  convinced  that  a  special  work  awaited  him 
in  that  place.  The  strengthening  of  the  church  by 
accessions  from  the  world  under  his  ministry  there 
testified  to  his  divine  call  From  Sherburne  he  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York,  preaching  unoil  loss  of  voice 
compelled  him  to  desi^t.  Called  next  to  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  he  labored  with  success  until  be  accepted  the 
invitation  of  a  newly  organized  church  in  Brooklyn, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  denomination.  Here  he  rema  ne<l  four  years, 
when,  in  1848,  he  united  with  Presbytery  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty  years.  Thence  he  was  called  to  his  last 
regular  pastorate  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

In  1877,  after  fifty-five  years’  active  ministry.  Dr. 
Sprague  determined  to  lay  aside  the  harne.ss  and 
await  in  quiet  the  Master’s  call.  From  Genes“o  he 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  not  to  rest.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  was  urged  to  assume  the  care  of  a 
mission  church  at  Wyandotte,  and  consenting,  for 
ten  years  more  he  continued  to  lalror  with  visible 
success,  completing  a  ministry  of  s'xty-flve  years. 

Niue  years  ago  he  returned  to  Ponltney,  where, 
till  within  two  years  of  his  death — when  the  strong 
mind  and  body  together  gave  way— he  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  attendant  and  esteemed  helper  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Dr.  Sprague  was  liberal,  but  only 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  He 
was  occasionally  associated  with  Chailes  G.  Finney 
and  Lyman  Beecher  in  early  life,  and  during  his 
years  of  retirement  he  delivered  many  addresses  to 
the  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Troy 
Conference  Academy. 

Dr.  Sprague  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Hart  of  Middlebury.  In  18.50  he  married 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Lane  Teller  of  New  York,  who  sur¬ 
vives  bimat  the  age  of  eighty- seven  years.  He  is 
also  survived  by  two  sons,  Ekiwin  P.  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  Charles  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  by  a 
granddaughter,  Miss  Kmma  Jenks  of  Poultney. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  late  residence, 
conducted  by  the  pastoi  of  tbe  Methodist  Rpiscopal 
church.  Rev.  Charles  L.  I.«onsnl,  assiste<l  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Dunton,  D  D.,  principal  of  Troy  Conference 
Academy,  and  Rev.  James  L.  Harrington,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 

_  C.  L.  L. 

JRDEDIAH  R.  HAWLEY. 

.Tedediah  R.  Hawley,  recently  deceased,  was  bom 
in  Redding  Feb.  23d,  1804,  and  died  Aug.  1st,  aged 
92  years.  He  survived  a  family  of  eight  children 
twenty  years.  He  lived  twenty-six  years  beyond 
the  allotted  age  of  man.  There  was  much  of  even¬ 
ness  in  his  nature,  and  being  well  poised,  he  never 
lost  his  bead  in  confusion,  or  rarely,  if  ever.  As  a 
religionist  he  was  a  marked  character.  There  was 
much  of  heroi.sm  in  his  character. 

His  conversion,  or  second  birth,  was  a  matter  of 
much  moment  with  him,  and  took  place  in  early 
life,  and  he  at  once  connected  himself  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  at  Redding.  He  was  reminis¬ 
cent.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  counecte<i 
with  his  conversion,  and  it  was  a  landmark,  a  bold 
plateau,  of  his  experience.  EX-en  at  tbe  ripe  age  of 
ninety-two  years,  he  was  often  amid  this  stir¬ 
ring  scene  of  revival  and  upon  the  mountain  top  of 
enjoyment;  while  his  mind  faded  out  gradually, 
this  ever  loomed  up  before  him.  His  reading  was 
of  such  character,  at  that  early  date,  as  to  take  him 
right  along  in  spiritual  things.  He  chose  ■•Sauriu” 
and  such  theological  works  as  would  be.st  develop 
his  spiritual  understanding.  Tbe  Hi  tile  was  his 
constant  attendant  until  the  close  of  his  remarkaile 
career.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  able  to  meet  the 
bold  skeptic,  and  this  he  did  to  his  vauquisbment, 
leaving  him  discomfited  and  bare. 

At  this  time  he  bad  a  Iiusiness  stand  at  E'ultun 
Market,  New  York,  where  he  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  to  exercise  his  rich  endowments.  He  attendeil 


with  his  family  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,. 
Williamsliurg,  and  was  mad-i  elder  by  that  body,, 
which  position  increased  his  facilities  for  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  tbe  cause  of  his  Redeemer. 

His  business  taking  him  near  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jo.  Smith’s  Mormon  camp,  and 
seeing  how  many  were  allured  by  his  dasrtartlly 
assumptions  and  intrigues  to  tbe  spoiling  of  their 
homes  and  property,  he  sought  an  interview  with 
him,  pe-oposing  to  meet  him  on  a  fair  field,  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  claims,  but  the  redoubtalile  Jo  was  not 
to  be  taken  that  way.  On  learning  the  intent  of  his 
\isit,  he  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had  no  time 
to  enter  into  any  discussion. 

As  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  behind  the  western  hills, 
so  gloriously  and  grandly  did  our  friend  and  brother 
go  dowu  softly  and  gently  to  the  grave.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  departure,  while  in  his  wonteil 
health,  he  said  “I’m  almost  home,”  and  the  last 
conscious  day  of  his  life  he  sai<i  to  the  watcher  by 
his  side,  “I  am  in  Beulah  land,’’  a  smile  playing 
over  the  wrinkles  of  his  aged  face.  The  shepherd’s 
teut  was  being  removed  and  we  knew  it  not.  “Or 
ever  the  silver  coni  be  loo-ed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fouutain,  or 
tbe  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  to  the  Gixl  who  gave  if 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  attendeii  liy  Rev.  Win, 
P.  Hill  of  E'cre stville,  a  friend  and  relative  of  the 
family,  resident  ministers  assisting.  Appropriate 
words  were  said,  and  the  mortal  form  of  the  be¬ 
loved  father  and  friend  was  laid  tenderly  to  rest  at 
Redding  Ridge  Cemetery. 

He  was  twice  married.  Ekirly  in  life  to  Miss  Deb¬ 
orah  A.  Rogers  Horton  of  New  York,  who  died, 
leaving  one  daughter  as  fruit  of  the  marriage;  later 
to  Miss  Ljdia  Hill,  daughter  of  Moses  Hill  of  Red¬ 
ding,  Ct.,  whom  he  survived  fourteen  years.  A  son 
and  daughter  remain  behind  to  mourn  their  pa¬ 
rent’s  loss. 

He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  .John  Rogers,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake,  and  at  his  death  had  in 
his  family  the  Rogers  coatrof-arms,  a  venerable 
relic  of  the  past.  His  parents  were  Joseph  Hawley 
and  Chloe  ^gers  Hawley,  Ixith  of  Ridding. 

“The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
is  sacred,  quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven.” 


REV.  NICHOLAS  DU  BOIS  WILLIAMSON. 

Old  New  Yorkers  and  New  Jersey-men  will  re¬ 
member  him  well.  He  was  a  typical  “Dutch  do- 
mine”  in  personal  appearance,  in  theology  and  in 
ecclesiastical  affiliations,  and  yet  as  broad  and 
genial  as  the  sunbeams  in  his  sympathies  and  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowships. 

I  fiist  met  “Cousin  DuBois,”  as  my  wife’s  people 
always  spoke  of  him,  when  I  was  new  in  the  minis¬ 
try  and  when  he  was  just  entering  upon  his  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Reformed  church  at  South  Bend.  At 
that  time  and  all  through  his  more  advanced  years- 
his  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  young  ministers 
and  people  of  all  classes  was  very  marked  His 
record  of  marriage  ceremonies  performed  and  funer¬ 
als  attended  during  his  twenty-four  years  at  South 
Bend  is  something  remarkable.  He  officiated  at 
943  funerals  and  787  weddings,  and  the  probability 
is  that  every  personal  friend  who  in  later  years  has 
called  at  the  quaint  old  parsonage  adjoining  the 
little  brick  church  around  the  corner  in  South  Bend 
has  been  invited  to  sit  in  one  of  the  two  “bridal 
chairs”  conveniently  placed  in  the  family  room,  and 
has  been  informed  as  to  the  num’ier  of  brides  or 
grooms  who  have  occupied  the  same  position. 

His  ministerial  services  were  rendered  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  class  exclusively.  He  was  the  pastor  and 
warm  personal  friend  of  Vice-president  Colfa.x  and 
his  parents  and  attended  them  all  during  their  last 
sickness  and  at  their  funeral  services,  and  was 
equally  acceptable  to  the  great  upon  such  occasions 
as  to  the  humblest  laliorer  at  the  lonely  Imrial  of 
an  only  child.  He  touched  humanity  at  all  points 
and  was  beloved,  reverenced  and  confided  in  liy  all. 

Mr.  VV’illiamson  was  liora  in  E'lastgto ami,  X.  ,1., 
Dec.  2,  1819.  He  was  gradiiattHl  from  Rutgers  Col- 
lesre  in  1840,  and  from  Xew  Brunswick  Seminary  in 
1843.  His  first  settlement  was  five  years  at  Pekin, 
111.  Then  he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  different 
pastorates  in  Xew  York  State,  removing  to  Chicago 
in  1865,  where  he  was  city  missionary  for  a  number 
of  years,  going  to  South  Bend  in  ’72,  where  he  has 
since  been  a  peculiarly  marked  and  genial  character 
in  all  social  and  religious  circles.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  (“Dutch”)  Church* 
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which  was  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  aud  exceed¬ 
ingly  loyal  to  her  conservative  type  of  theology, 
and  yet  in  his  personal  and  ministerial  fellowship 
he  was  as  broad  as  the  most  liberal  of  Christians. 

His  last  sickness  was  brief,  being  confined  to  the 
house  only  about  a  week,  and  to  his  bed  only  a  few 
days,  with  the  culmination  of  a  chronic  trouble 
which  had  afflicted  him  for  the  most  of  his  life. 
The  end  came  quietly  on  Saturday  morning  last, 
after  only  a  few  hours  of  unconsciousness.  He  lost 
but  one  Sabbath  from  his  pulpit  on  account  of  his 
last  sickness,  preaching  up  to  the  very  end  of  the 
fifty  three  years  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Hagerman  of  New  York,  who 
died  in  1858.  In  1865  he  married  Elizabeth  Vernon 
in  Chicago,  who  survives  him. 

The  funeral  services  were  very  largely  attended 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  16,  conducted  by  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Cla.s.sis  and  the  local  pastors  of  all 
denominations.  During  the  war  Mr.  Williamson 
was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and 
has  always  been  a  great  favorite  with  the  Union 
soldiers.  The  Grand  Army  Post  attended  the  fu¬ 
neral  in  a  body;  the  casket  was  draped  in  a  United 
States  flag,  and  by  special  request  of  the  family  the 
opening  hymn  at  the  funeral  services  was  ‘Amer¬ 
ica,”  “My  country,  tis  of  thee,”  etc.  At  these  servi¬ 
ces  the  following  telegraphic  dispatch  was  read  from 
Mr.  Talmage,  who  has  been  a  devoted  and  lifelong 
family  and  personal  friend: 

“Mrs.  N.  D.  Williamson:  I  lament  with  you  and 
the  Church  and  the  world,  the  departure  of  as  good 
and  sympathetic  and  noble  a  man  as  I  have  ever 
known,  N.  D.  VVilliamson.  I  rejoice  for  him,  but, 
alas  !  how  we  all  will  miss  him  ! 

“T.  DeWitt  Talmage.” 

Many  other  tributes  were  received  from  friends 
in  the  East  and  West,  both  by  mail  and  telegraph. 
The  interment  took  place  at  Rose  Hill  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  on  Thursday.  Douglas  P.  Putn.4m. 

Looansport.  iND.,  Sept.  17,  1896. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Another  recipe  for  a  missionary  has  come  to 
us,  which  we  are  glad  to  pass  on.  This  is  not 
a  made-over  meal,  nor  can  it  be  prepared  in  a 
few  minutes;  it  is  quite  an  elaborate  menu; 
it  furnishes  a  feast  that  well  pays  the  time 
and  effort  demanded  for  its  preparation,  and 
we  understand,  on  good  authority  that  it  satis¬ 
fied  the  taste  of  a  real  missionary  epicure.  It 
was  in  a  place  where  the  monthly  missionary 
has  been  kept  up  without  an  omission  for 
twenty  or  thirty  odd  years,  and  the  Young 
People’s  Society  has  absorbed  the  young 
ladies,  it  has  always  been  in  charge  of  the 
matrons  of  the  church.  But  this  summer 
some  bright  woman  thought  a  change  would 
be  stimulating  to  the  appetites,  and  she  in¬ 
vited  the  young  girls,  an  entirely  new  set  of 
cooks,  to  come  in  and  try  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
After  the  opening  ezercires,  conducted  by  the 
President,  the  young  ladies  took  charge  of 
the  bour. 

One  reviewed  the  magazines  of  the  month, 
giving  all  the  current  missionary  news  in  a 
bright  way  that  was  both  thorough  and  in¬ 
structive.  Two  of  them  sang  a  pretty  Japanese 
song,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  a  third. 
Then  three  of  them  in  turn  reviewed  three 
missionary  books  of  recent  publication,  mak¬ 
ing  biography  and  missionary  work  both  vivid 
and  thrilling.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  the 
young  faces  and  hear  the  new  voices,  and  all 
agreed  it  was  a  feast  well  worth  being  invited 
to. 

Perhaps  some  other  society  will  try  this, 
and  we  would  especially  recommend  it  to 
some  who  tell  us,  that  the  young  ladies  are 
now  lost  to  the  work,  Christian  Endeavor  has 
taken  the  place  of  their  old  bands,  and  they 
know  and  give  less  than  before  to  Foreign 
Missions. 

Two  distinguished  Chinese  gentlemen  are 
this  week  the  guests  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel.  Although  following  the  example  and 
in  the  wake  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  they  are  not 
of  his  party,  but  travelling  purely  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  quite  independently.  That  they  are 


men  of  rank  is  seen  by  their  both  wearing  the 
Mandarin  Button  and  by  the  conspicuous  eb  - 
ganoe  of  their  attire.  Their  cards  tiatts 
follows:  *Kwei  Ping  yong,  Ancien  Sei-rt-tairH 
de  la  Mission  Cbinoise,”  and  "Tong  TMn< 
ling.  Sous  direotuer  au  minister  de  la  gu<-rr>’ 
du  Qouvernment  Imperial  de  Chine  ”  The; 
called  at  the  Mission  House,  bringing  an  in¬ 
troduction  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie  <f 
Sooohow,  and  showed  themselves  most  courte¬ 
ous  and  appreciative  of  any  kindness  offered. 
It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  give  these  for¬ 
eigners  such  an  impression  of  Christian  cour¬ 
tesy  that  they  will  go  back  to  China  more 
than  ever  friendly  disposed  to  our  missionaries 
and  their  work,  and  willing  to  give  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  credit  it  deserves  for  much  of  the 
civilization  they  see  on  their  travels.  And  it 
is  desirable  for  us,  too,  to  get  the  impression 
of  Chinese  character  and  manners  that  these 
men  give. 

To  show  what  kind  of  Christians 
our  Chinese  converts  make,  let  us  quote  two 
examples  given  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  in  bis  ad¬ 
dress  at  Northfield  in  July.  And  by  the  way, 
“Northfield  Echoes”  is  stimulating  reading, 
next  beet  to  attending  the  Conference  in  per¬ 
son,  and  some  of  the  ring  and  enthusiasm 
cannot  be  hidden  even  under  cold  black  and 
white  print  It  is  for  sale  at  Revells. 

“Many  a  time  in  China,”  said  Mr.  Studd  in 
bis  address  on  God’s  Call  to  Young  Men,  “I 
have  felt  rebuked  by  those  Chinamen,  seeing 
what  they  had  to  go  through.  There  wa- 
that  first  man  who  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus. 
He  came  as  an  opium  tmoker.  Now  if  there 
is  anything  that  saps  the  will  of  a  man  it  is 
opium.  He  cannot  do  as  he  likes ;  the  opium 
is  his  master.  That  man  came  to  us  in  order 
to  break  off  opium.  He  came  a  thorough 
mocker  and  scoffer.  He  did  not  believe  in  any 
God.  By-and-bye  God  began  to  convince  him 
of  the  folly  of  worshipping  idols,  and  then  to 
show  him  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  you  know  it  is  one  thing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  and  quite  another  to  follow 
Him.  That  Chinaman  had  come  to  this  con¬ 
dition  as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  believe 
and  follow  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  believe  and  not 
follow  Him.  He  knew  better  than  I  did  what 
he  would  have  to  suffer.  Well,  that  man  as 
we  were  speaking  one  night  about  God  being 
willing  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  any  one 
who  asked,  right  in  front  of  all  those  Chinese 
kneeled  down  and  asked  God  to  give  him  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
do.  It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  get  down  on 
your  knees  before  a  lot  of  people  in  this  coun 
try,  but  how  much  more  is  it  to  a  Chinamar  ! 
He  asked  God  to  give  him  the  Holy  Gboo'  au<i 
God  did  give  him  the  Holy  Ghost  and  hn.ugbt 
him  through  things  that  would  have  made 
you  and  me  wince.  As  that  man  da;  after 
day  went  through  the  street,  there  was  not 
a  man,  or  woman,  or  child  but  would  mock 
and  scoff  and  curse  and  revile  him.  .  .  . 
This  man  bad  a  younger  brother,  and  be  had 
been  very  good  to  him.  When  the  father 
died,  the  younger  brother  had  been  left  with 
nothing.  He  bad  no  means  of  making  a  liv 
ing,  and  the  older  brother  had  taken  him  into 
bis  house,  taught  him  his  trade,  and  finally 
made  him  partner  in  his  business.  But  when 
this  man  became  a  Chridian,  though  hs  bad 
everyone  against  him,  had  no  one  who  hated 
him  as  much  as  his  own  brother. 

“When  this  man  took  down  his  idols,  bis 
younger  brother  happened  to  be  away  On 
his  return  he  noted  that  the  idol  was  not  up 
The  Christian  man’s  wife  told  him,  ‘You  wdl 
find  it  in  the  ash  pit.  ’  He  dug  up  the  idol 
and  went  into  the  street  and  got  all  the  people 
about  him  and  told  them.  When  be  bad 
stirred  them  up,  he  rushed  back,  brought  out 
bis  elder  brother,  and  gave  him  a  good  beat- 


Do  you  freckle  sometimes?  i 
Are  you  freckled  all  the  time, 
in  freckle  season  and  out? —  • 
HEISKELL’S  Ointment 
removes  freckles  and  cures 
all  skin  eruptions. 

ilElSKELL'S  Soap  keeps  tbe  skin  white, 
smooth  and  healthy.  Ointment  50c.,  Soap  2Sc. 

At  drukkists  or  by  mail. 

iOHISTOl,  lOlLOWlY  t  C«.,  Ul  Csmnerc«  St.,  nUada. 


ing.  This  Christian  man  had  twice  to  un 
dergo  a  public  beating  in  the  street,  and  no 
one  lifted  a  finger  in  his  defence.  If  it  bad 
been  for  any  other  cause,  every  one  would 
have  said,  ‘No,  he  is  your  elder  brother;  you 
cannot  beat  him.’  Although  the  shop,  tbe 
bouse,  the  business,  belonged  to  the  convert, 
the  younger  brother  turned  him  out,  and  be 
could  get  no  redress.  The  Mandarins  w.u’t 
redress  a  Christian.  That  man  knew  what  it 
was  to  leave  every  single  thing  he  had.  You 
might  look  through  tbe  whole  United  States, 
but  you  won’t  find  a  man  with  more  backbone 
than  that  Christian  Chinaman.  .  .  . 

“There  was  a  man  over  there  with  white 
hair.  He  came  to  us  at  about  fifty  yea’'s  of 
age.  He  was  an  opium  smoker.  He  believed 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  went  back  home. 
He  took  down  his  idols  and  would  not  sub 
scribe  any  money  to  the  temples.  He  went  to 
tbe  elders  of  the  village  and  said  :  ‘I  now  wor¬ 
ship  the  one  true  God,  and  cannot  any  more 
pay  money  for  idol  worship  ’  When  it  was 
learned  what  he  bad  done,  his  own  village 
and  a  neighboring  town  took  count  el  and  de 
cided  (bat  they  would  kill  him.  One  day  as 
that  old  man  sat  in  his  chair,  a  mob  sur 
rounded  his  bouse,  yelling  and  cursing  The 
old  man  sat  quietly  in  bis  chair  praying.  One 
of  the  men  called  to  him,  ‘Now,  old  man,  you 
come  out.  ’  There  were  half  a  dozen  men  at 
the  door  ready  to  kill  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
step  out.  He  said,  *No,  if  you  want  me  out, 
you  must  put  me  out.’  The  villagers  then  be¬ 
gan  to  dispute  which  should  pull  the  old  man 
out.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  God  set  tbe 
one  village  against  the  other,  and  they  dared 
not  kill  the  gray-headed  old  man.  Btfore 
long  God  sent  them  all  away,  and  since  then 
our  friend  has  passed  peacefully  away.” 

Out  first  meeting,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  for 
the  season,  will  teat  10.80  A.  M. ,  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  7tb,  the  regular  Persia  meeting. 
We  hope  to  see  all  the  familiar  faces  (lack 
again,  and  new  ones  are  always  welcome. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don’t  kive  c'..il- 
dren  narcotics  or  sedatives.  They  are  unnecesssary 
when  tbe  infant  is  p-operly  nourished,  as  it  will  be  if 
broukht  up  on  tbe  Gail  Borden  Esgle  Brand  Cundei.sed 
MUk. 
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on  spoons,  forks,  etc. ,  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  the  world  over. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.;  208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City* 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Tuf.  Presbyteijy  of  Steubex  inet  in  Angelica, 
Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  15.  A  special  train  was  run 
from  ayland  by  the  Central  New  York  and  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  for  its  convenience,  and  the  ladies  pre- 
uaretl  supper  in  the  church  parlors.  Rev.  Uauiel 
McKay  preached  an  earnest  sermon  from  Acts  iil. 

Ifi  upon  “The  Union  Itetween  Divine  Strength  and 
Human  Needs.”  Twenty  ministers  and  lourteeii 
elders  weie  present.  Rev.  George  \V.  Warren  was 
electe*!  moderator  and  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Salmon  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  Rev.  F.  E.  V-’alton  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Bingba niton  to  tiecome  pastor  of 
the  Hartshorn  .Memorial  Church,  Homellsville. 
The  overture  for  a  constitutional  rule  requiring 
candidates  to  he  examined  in  the  English  Bible 
was  adopted.  The  consideration  of  Home  Missions 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  morning  se.s.sion.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  methoiis  and  workings  of 
the  New  .lersey,  Indiana  and  other  systems  of  Syn¬ 
odical  Sustentation.  the  following  tesoluiions  were 
adoptetl  unanimously:  “In  accowlam  e  with  the  ad- 
viw  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  also  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  experience  of  those  Synods  which 
have  iindertakea  their  own  work,  this  Presbytery 
overtures  the  .Synod— 1.  That  the  Synod  shall  at 
once  enter  upon  the  New  .Jersey  or  Indiana  plan  of 
Synodical  Home  Missions,  which  shall  include  Syn¬ 
odical  supervision,  Presityterial  coiitrol  and  ade¬ 
quate  support.  2.  That  "until  the  Synodical  aid 
fund  shall  eijiial  the  amount  needed  for  the  support 
of  its  missionaries,  the  balance  shall  lie  taken  from 
tlie  offerings  of  the  churches  for  Home  Missions. 

.  That  the  name  of  the  Synoil’s  organization  shall 
he  changed  to  ‘“Synodical  Home  Missions.”  The 
new  method  of  the  Assembly  for  the  conduct  of 
Home  .Missions  was  inaugurated,  and  the  amount 
t»f  aid  assigned  by  the  Board  was  appropriated  to 
the  churches  seeking  aid,  ten  per  ecu',  reductiou  be¬ 
ing  made  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  It 
was  found  that  the  smaller  churches  g  ive  for  the 
support  of  their  pastors  an  average  of  seven  dollars 
per  member,  while  the  larger  give  less  than  five. 

A  Presbyterial  vi-itation  on  behalf  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  was  appointed  to  he  made  on  the 
first  week  in  December,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
t'hristlan  Endeavor  Societies  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Voting  People’s  Societies, 
five  simultaneous  meetings  to  lie  held  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  nights,  two  iniuisteis  or  laymen  to  lie  as¬ 
signed  to  each  meeting  Tnree  theological  students 
were  rcconiniended  for  aid.  Rev.  .\lfrtd  J.  Hutton, 
D.D.,  was  elected  coniniissioiier  to  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Hon.  John  F.  Parkhurst,  F.  A. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Clinton  H.  Minor,  Esq..  C.  G.  Huh 
hard.  M  D.,  and  A.  B.  White  were  elected  triiste  s 
of  Presbytery  for  three  years.  Ministers  Edward 
Deems  George  W.  Warren.  H'.  S.  Swan  and  Robert 
Clements  were  elected  delegates  to  Synod;  elders 
Messrs.  Hanliu,  Hardic,  Craig  and  Owens,  commit¬ 
tees  on  Temperance,  Sunday  schools,  Young  Peo- 

?le's  Societies.  The  popular  evening  service  of  the 
’reshy  tery  was  condiictetl  by  Rev.  Roliert  Clements 
upon  “The  Use  of  the  Evangelist.”  Rev.  Edward 
Deems,  Ph  D  ,  opened  the  discussion,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Revs.  E,  P.  Salmon,  Daniel  .McKay, 

S  W.  Pratt,  j.  R.  Robinson,  .-Vlfred  .1.  Hutton,  D.D. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Cohocton.  This 
was  a  delightful  meeting  Angelica  is  a  beautiful 
village,  and  was  formerly  the  county  seat.  The 
church  is  under  the  care  of  the  efficient  stateti  clerk, 
Rev.  James  H.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  who  presented  to  the 
Presbytery  a  chart  prepared  with  great  labor,  giving 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  history  of  all  the  churches 
from  the"  beginning,  with  the  names  and  terms  of 
p  istors  and  elders. 

The  Pkesbytehy  ok  CoUMBi.y  met  with  the 
church  at  Ancram  l.iead  Mines  on  Tue.sday  and 
Wedoesday,  Sept.  15  and  10.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Uufus  King  from  Matt.  iv.  1. 
Rev.  R.  B.  "Perine  was  elected  moderator.  Mr.  S. 
W.  Studley  of  Catskill  was  granted  a  license  for 
one  year  as  local  evangelist.  Following  ministers 
were  elected  delegates  to  Synod:  (Jeo.  I./e  Fevre,  H. 
P.  Bake,  D  D ,  and  Edward  Stratton,  with  elders 
1,.  C.  Austin  of  Catskill,  Alex.  Card  of  Ancram, 
aud  Abram  Magie  of  Valatie.  Rev.  Fredk.  J.  Pohl 
was  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  Rev.  R. 
B.  Perine  of  Sunside  was  elected  commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary  for  a  term  of  three  years.  A 
goml  degree  of  spiritual  earnestness  marked  the 
sessions  of  Presbytery,  and  the  reports  of  the  per¬ 
manent  committees  were  helpful  aud  stimulating. 
After  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful 
kindness  and  bountiful  ho-pitality  of  the  Ancram 
church,  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  April. 

C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Chemung.  —  The  delegates  to 
Synod  are:  ministers— Dr.  Isaac  Jennings,  W.  D. 
More,  C.  H.  Kilmere,  Murray  H.  Gardner:  elders— 
O.  R.  Borthwick,  L.  J.  Van  Woert,  M.  H.  Gray  and 
George  M.  Wells.  C.  C.  Carr. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  met  at  East  Palmyra 
Sept.  15  and  16.  Rev.  V.  N.  Yergin  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Ward  temporary  clerk. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Page  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Rochester,  and  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Kent  to  the  Con-  ' 
gregatioiial  Association  of  Rhode  Island.  Licenti 
ate  S.  G.  Parent  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany,  and  ordain*  d  as  an  evangelist.  He  is 
supplying  the  church  of  Fairville  Arrangemsnts 
were  made  for  the  installation  of  Rev.  Frank  E. 
Hoyt  over  the  churches  ot  Wayueand  Sodus  Center, 
Oct.  13.  Elder  S.  S.  Peirson  was  reelected  commis 
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sioner  to  Auburn  Semmary.  Dr.  A  P.  Burgess  and  I 
Revs.  H.  B.  Mayo  aud  Geo  W.  Newman,  with  el-' 
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ders  E.  K.  Hitchcock,  J.  W.  Atwood  «nd  L.  N. 
Snow,  were  chosen  dele«ates  to  Synod.  Dr.  4.  N. 
Crocker,  Syno»iical  Superintendent,  was  hewd  on 
his  special  work,  and  in  conmection  with  the  moder¬ 
ator  addressed  the  young  people  on  the  second  eve¬ 
ning.  S.  C. 

IX)Bi>viLLE.— Dcdfcniion  of  n  very  ivmely  little 
church. — Tuesday.  Sept.  15,  1896,  was  a  great  day 
for  Lordville,  which  nestles  between  the  Delaware 
river  and  the  high  hills  of  Delaware  County,  New 
York.  Just  about  a  year  ago  the  only  Protestant 
church  in  the  village  was  organized  in  the  school 
house  by  a  committee  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  and  on  the  above  mentioned  date  some 
members  of  the  ^me  Presbvtery  were  invited  to 
dedicate  to  the  Triune  God  a  little  church  building 
which  was  pronounced  ‘‘a  gem”  by  all  who  saw  it 
The  site  is  blasted  from  a  hillside,  and  the  church  is 
literally  founded  on  a  rock.  The  congregation  and 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Kirwan  of  Cannonsville.  N.  Y.,  who 
preaches  to  them  fortnightly,  deserve  much  praise 
for  their  diligence  and  thrift.  The  entire  building, 
with  furnishings  and  organ  and  even  winter’s  coal, 
were  procured  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,675,  the  site  be¬ 
ing  donated.  'I'he  bell  and  chandelier  wer^  also  pre¬ 
sented  by  neighboring  churches  of  a  different  de¬ 
nomination.  The  first  service  in  the  building  was 
held  on  this  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  a  large  cungre- 
gation  met  together  to  dedicate  the  bouse  which 
they  had  gladly  built  The  Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nich¬ 
ols,  D.D.,  of  Binghamton,  preached  an  eloquent,  ser¬ 
mon  about  the  “old  paths”  (Jer.  vi.  16);  Rev.  John 
McVey,  D.D.,  of  Binghamton,  assisteu  in  raising 
funds  and  made  the  dedicatory  prayer.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  same  day  the  congregation  again  assem¬ 
bled  and  listened  to  congratula  orv  addresses  from 
visiting  clerg)  men.  • 

Rochester.— The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D.,  of 
Rochester,  has  been  given  a  hearty  and  unanimous 
call  to  Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lampe.  D.D.,  who  recently 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  that  church  to  accept  the 
chair  of  theology  in  Omaha  Theological  Seminary. 
As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Hallock  has  held  the  position 
of  Assistant  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  for  some 
years  past,  and  with  much  acceptance.  He  is  both 
a  preacher  and  writer  of  ability. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Freehold.— On  Sept.  17  the  Presbytery  of  New¬ 
ark  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
Hugh  B.  MacCaulay  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
of  Newark.  Mr.  MacCaulay  has  accepted  a  hearty 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Freehold,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  labors  here  Oct.  1.  The  church 
in  Freehold  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  choice 
they  have  so  soon  made  of  a  successor  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  and  esteemed  Rev.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  who 
is  to  occupy  the  chair  of  'I'heology  in  Lane  Seminary. 
Mr.  MacCaulay  is  well  qualiUed  for  the  large  and 
prominent  position  to  wnich  he  is  called.  He  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  maturity  of  his  maturing  pow¬ 
ers.  Six  years  ago  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church,  when  it  was  just  begun.  B>_  his 
ability  as  a  preacher,  admiiiist<ator  and  organizer, 
especially  of  the  Sabbath-school,  he  has  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  brethren  and  filled  the  chapel  until 
it  overflows.  He  is  chairman  of  Synod's  Committee 
of  Young  People's  Societies,  and  has  so  skilfully 
planned  this  work  that  it  has  become  a  model  sys 
tem.  Presbytery  expressed  its  estimation  of  his 
work  in  the  tollowing  resolution:  “In  dissolving  at 
his  own  request  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  B.  MacCaulay  to  the  Fi  th  Avenue  Church, 
the  Presbytery  of  Newark  hereby  records  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  ability  as  a  preacher,  his  devotion  as  a 
pastor,  his  skill  as  an  organizer,  his  fidelity  as  a 
presbyter,  and  bis  character  as  a  man.  Called  in 
the  providence  of  God  to  another  and  an  important 
field  of  labor,  this  Presbytery  bids  him  Godspeed  in 
bis  new  work,  and  bespeaks  for  him  the  largest  and 
fullest  measure  of  divme  benediction.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania.— The  following  is  a  list 
of  commissioners  to  Syn<  d  for  I^ebigh  Presbytery: 
Ministers— J.  Belville,  D.  D. .  6123  Adams  ‘treet.  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.:  L.  W.  Ecktird,  D. D.,  Easton,  Pa.; 
I’.  Calvin  S'^ewart,  Easton,  Pa.;  E.  Flack,  White 
Haven,  Pa.;  W  W.  McNair,  Audentied,  Pa.:  Wm. 
Veenschoten,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Elders— Pres. 
E.  D.  Warfield,  LL. D.,  Plaston,  Pa.;  W.  K.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Esq.,  Pottsville,  Pa.;  John  Nichol,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa  ;  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  Catasauqua,  Pa.;  Sam¬ 
uel  DeWitt,  Shoemakers,  Pa.;  Isaac  McKeever, 
Easton,  Pa.  A.  M.  W. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Dayton,  Sept.  14.  Rev.  T._M.  Hillman 
was  moderator.  The  pa.storal  relation  between 
Rev.  S.  C.  Bates,  Ph.D  .  and  the  church  at  Monroe, 
and  that  between  Rev.  W.  O.  Stephen  and  the 
church  at  West  Carrollton,  was  dissolved.  Candi¬ 
date  W.  C.  Kendall  was  licensed.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Middletown  Monday,  Nov.  16th, 
at  3  P.M.  Delegates  to  Synod:  Ministers— S'.  L. 
Bullard,  Charlts  Herron,  R.  C.  Dodds,  J.  C.  Ely, 
Alex.  Proudflt,  T.  L.  Hughes,  J.  S.  Eileuburn,  E. 
W.  Work,  B.  D  Luther,  J.  W.  To-rence,  E  W. 
Abbey,  H.  E.  Neff,  J.  K.  Gibson;  Elder-i— W.  D. 
Cook,  R.  B.  McClellan,  R.  H.  Todd,  W.  M.  Comp¬ 
ton,  J.  C.  Kumler,  T.  E.  Coles,  E.  L.  Barrett,  Jr., 
W.  B.  King,  P.  P.  LaTourette,  John  Earhart,  C.  S. 
Hunter,  W.  T.  Brown,  H.  L.  Kumler. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Is  Your  Brain  Tired.  ? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  supplies  the  needed  food  for  the  brain  and 
nerves  and  makes  exertion  easy,  ' 


INDIANA. 

Logansport  -The  Broadway  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
has  been  greatly  beautified  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  its  walls  and  ceiling  having  been  decorated 
and  other  needful  improvements  made.  The  first 
service  since  these  changes  was  held  on  Sabbath 
morning.  Sept.  13th,  when  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H. 
A  twood  Perci val,  preached.  Discoursing  from  Acts 
V.  42,  he  held  that  the  church  belonged  to  Jesus 
Christ— the  pcw^  the  pulpit,  everything.  All  was 
for  HLs  glory.  Too  many  people  regarded  a  part  of 
the  church  as  their  personal  property.  In  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  new  church  they  tegan  a  new  book, 
which  was  another  chapter  of  the  same  old  story. 
The  church  >  hould  be  beautiful.  Nothing  was  too 
beautiful  for  Jesus.  Each  member  should  work  for 
the  divine  Saviour  with  all  his  heart.  Ever  on¬ 
ward,  ever  upward.  Jesus  lives;  Jesus  leads.  The 
pastor  should  be  an  enthusiast  in  his  gracious  work. 
Belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  was  salvation.  He 
saved  the  faithful,  giving  to  them  eternal  life  and 
happiness.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  all.  The  pastor 
called  upon  all  to  be  grateful  for  their  beautiful 
temple  of  worship.  It  would  enter  largely  into  the 
lives  of  this  people.  It  would  prove  the  gateway  to 
heaven  for  many.  To  all  it  would  be  a  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  where  tears  and  sorrow,  trials  and  tribulations, 
would  be  forgotten.  Following  the  regular  service 
the  communion  was  administered  and  several  re¬ 
ceived.  Special  music  was  rendered  by  the  choir. 
In  the  evening  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  united 
with  the  Broadway  in  service,  when  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Putnam  preached  on  “Stability  in  God.” 


ILUNOIS. 

Peoria.— The  First  Church  of  Peoria  is  in  good 
prospects  of  securing  a  successor  to  Rev.  T.  A.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  D.  D.  The  Second  Church  is  enjoying  the 
services  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Moore,  after 
his  restful  vacation  in  Pennsylvania.  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Christy  Brown  of  Calvary  Church  spent  the 
months  of  July  and  August  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Denver.  The  people  of  his  chnrch  welcomed  him 
home  with  a  reception.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Whorrall 
of  Bethel  Church  spent  his  vacation  in  Iowa.  Dr. 
William  S.  P.  Cochran  is  happily  at  work  in  Grace 
Church  after  a  pleasant  vacation  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Rev  William  Diekhoff  of  the 
First  German  Church  took  no  vacation.  Mr.  James 
Benson  of  McCormick  Seminary  did  very  good  work- 
at  Westminster  and  Arcadia  Chapels  during  the 
summer.  Arcadia  has  decided  to  organize.  Rev. 
Edgar  L.  Williams  is  expecting  to  continue  his 
evangelistic  work  the  coming  winter,  but  will  not 
begin  in  earnest  until  after  the  election. 

MICHIGAN, 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  held  a  delightful  meet¬ 
ing  in  Plainwell,  Sept.  8-9.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Mon- 
teith  WHS  moderator.  The  sermon  on  “Light  from 
God's  Word,”  the  sweet  sacramental  service,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Assembly  commissioner?,  the  addresses 
on  “Our  Young  People”  and  on  "The  Mission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church”  were  full  of  inspiration.  Rev, 
Henry  W.  Harvey  was  received  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Congregational  Association.  Rev.  David  Howell 
was  present  throughout  the  meeting  to  lend  his 
efficient  aid.  The  chief  interest  gathered  around 
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“The  Htory  is  even  xtronger  than  '  Mar. 
eella,.'  ’’—Chicago  Tribune. 

“Altogether  the  best  thing  she  lias  done.”— 
The  Evangelist,  New  Vork. 

‘‘Shows  her  at  her  best  in  point  of  literary 
skiff.”- Advance,  Chicago. 

“An  immensely  fascinating  story.” —  Chi¬ 
cago  Dally  News. 

“The  best  story  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  yet 
told." — Buffalo  Commercial. 

“A  novel  that  gives  distinct  promise  of 
manifesting,  to  a  higher  degree  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  work  from  her  pen,  the  author’s  capa¬ 
city  for  vivid  and  effective  portrayal  of  char¬ 
acter.”— Rosfou  Beacon. 


“  Is  anybody  writing  novels  of  her  kind 
one-tenth  as  well,  and  has  the  uselessness  of 
that  ‘  kind'  been  proved  as  yet  ?  Polemical 
or  not,  Mrs.  Ward  has  the  quiet  authority 
which  makes  intellectual  power.  Behind 
what  she  writes  is  one  of  the  few  minds  of 
modem  fiction  to  which  we  can  look  for 
tenderness,  joined  to  rigid  common  sense. 
She  is  not  the  faddist  that  the  dabsters  say 
she  is;  they  knoiv  it  in  their  hearts;  and  no 
amount  of  beUttlement  in  advance  tvill  pre¬ 
vent  the  public's  taking  “  Sir  Oeorge  Tres- 
sady'  with serioiisness."— Sew  York  Tribune. 
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Uniform  with  the  above,  now  in  the  70th  Thousand. 

MARCELLA 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

With  'a  new  Photogravure  Portrait.  In  two  volumes,  small  12mo,  bound  in  polished  buckram, 
‘  in  box,  price  $2.00. 


“It  Isa  noteworthy  book,  a  continuation 
of  what  maybe  called  the  ‘  problem  seHef 
from  the  same  pen  which  begins  with  ‘  Rob¬ 
ert  Elsmere.'"— Daily  News,  London. 

“It  is  a  great  novel,  and  comes  just  short  of 
being  the  greatest.” — Boston  Beacon. 

Robert  Elsmere. 


“  ‘Marcella'  is  a  singularly  noble  and  im¬ 
pressive  story."— Daily  Chronicle,  London. 

“The  power  of  genius  is  in  the  book,  and 
in  one  of  its  best  forms."— Public  Opinion. 
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1 0f  first  Young  People’s  Presbyterial  Convention, 
\.li  n-  upwards  of  forty  representatives  of  young 
leopi  s  societies,  most ly_  Cnrisuan  Endeavor,  dis- 
t  U'Si-cl  and  perfected  their  organization  with  much 
«ntbusiasm  'or  ‘Culture  and  Service,”  and  sur- 

•  iiuunting  all  “Hindrances.”  Rev.  W.  R.  McElroy 

IS  president  of  the  union,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Blanchard 
s  cietary.  Thus  it  is  believed  the  Presbytery  and 
its  }ouug  people  will  be  drawn  closer  together  in 
svmpatby  and  work,  and  a  new  element  of  interest 
and  tff  ctivene.ss  infused  into  our  fall  meetings. 
The  spiing  meeting  of  Presbytery  is  to  be  held  in 
Xiles.  F.  Z.  R. 

liAXSiNG  Presbytkrt  met  at  Dimondale,  Sept. 
1.5<  h  HI  d  16th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tne 
iiaderator.  Rev.  F.  G.  Cadwell  of  Albion.  Rev.  R. 

Inglis  ot  Jackson  was  chosen  moderator.  A  let- 
t  ■•r  of  transfer  to  the  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  was 
;:ranted  to  Rev.  A.  S  Badger,  who  is  laboriug  at 
t'teveiis’  Point.  Wis.  Rev.  Lewis  Esselstyn,  mis- 
>  onary  of  our  Board  at  Teheran,  Persia,  being  pres- 

t,  addressed  the  Presbytery.  The  busiuess  of  the 
4  'resbytery  being  completed  before  two  o’clock,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  given  to  attendance  imon 
tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterial  Young  Peo¬ 
ple's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Very  interest- 
I  4  papers  were  presented  by  Miss  Merta  Pray  of 
ii'MOidaie,  Mrs.  David  Howell  of  Lansing,  and 
.'  ijs  Floy  Hudalesion  of  Oueida.  Addres.ses  were 
s<.->u  giveu  ^  Rev.  Dr.  Jordan  of  T.4ansing  and  by 
1.  V.  I  .  E.  Davis  of  Homer.  All  the  churches  of 
i  .lusitg  Presbj tery  are  now  supplied  with  regular 
I  reaching  except  'lekonsha.  The  annual  meeting 

•  f  Pr.  sby tcry  will  be  held  in  April  at  the  First  Pres- 
l.yierian  Church  at  l.,ansing.  Presbytery  adjourned 
I  .  meet  on  the  floor  of  ^nod  at  Detroit  in  October. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN. 

Tiik  Presbytery  of  Milwaukef.  met  in  tbe  Hol- 
1 .11 1  Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar  Grove,  on  Tues- 
,1.1  >  eveting.  Sept.  15.  Rev.  A.  Wesley  Bill  of  West- 
iii  ii-ter  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee,  preached 
tiiv  'pening  sermon.  After  the  sermon  Rev.  Henry 
I  Grown  of  Eagle  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev. 
1  eiiiardus  Idsinga  of  Milwaukee,  c.erk.  The  Hoi 
l  i;id  Church  of  Cedar  Grove  has  nearly  400  mem- 
i.,  r'.  kev.  John  W.  F.  Roth,  D. D.,  is  the  pastor, 
.-■Mil  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  Dutcn  lan¬ 
guage,  with  an  English  service  once  in  four  weeks. 
J:.pirts  were  received  from  committees  and  the 
MS'ional  records  reviewed.  Mr.  J.  J.  Simpson  was 
( imiued  ior  ordin-ition  and  the  arrangements 
I  1.  de  for  his  installation  as  the  pastor  of  ihe  church 
1  .  Horicon,  Sept.  29.  Rev.  R.  K.  W  nartou  was  re- 
1  .iscd  from  his  five  years’  pastorate  at  the  First 
c  ..  iirch,  Beaver  Dam,  and  given  a  letter  to  tne  Pres- 
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bytery  of  Detroit.  Snnday-school  Missionary  John 
J.  Forbes  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months,  and  .Mr.  Abram  Woodbead  of  Beaver  Dam 
was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  Sunday-school  work 
in  Doage  County  during  the  next  five  months.  Rev. 
J.  W.  McNary  made  some  interesting  statements 
relative  to  the  progress  of  tbe  Sunday  school  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  tbe  Presbytery.  Tbe  meeting  cloi-ed 
with  a  rousing  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Missions, 
with  addresses  by  Rev.  Bernanius  Idsinga  in  the 
HoIIsnd  language.  Rev.  E.  K  Ru^sman  in  tbe  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  McNary  and  Rev.  John  G. 
Blue  in  the  English  language.  The  Presbytery  ad 
journed  to  meet  at  Horicon,  Sept  24,  to  onlain  and 
install  Rev.  J.  J.  Simpson  as  tbe  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  that  place. 

Horicon. — At  the  communion  season  Sept.  13  at 
Horicon  and  Juneau,  Rev.  .T.  J.  Simpson  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  bis  brother-in-law.  Rev.  M.  Mar  ball  Allen 
of  Ishpeming  Micb.  There  were  two  new  members 
received  at  Horicon.  and  three  at  Juneau.  Rev. 
Mr.  Simpson  bas  accepted  tbe  call  of  the  Horicon 
church,  and  will  be  installed  on  Sept  29  by  Milwau¬ 
kee  Pr^bytery. 

Beaver  Dam.— The  Rev.  Robert  Kepner  Whar¬ 
ton,  for  five  years  tbe  faithful  pastor  of  tbe  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Header  Dam,  bas  resigned 
bis  charge  to  accept  tbe  call  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  He  preaches  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon  on  Sabbath,  Sept.  27,  a"d  begins  work 
at  Ypsilanti  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

PoYNETTE.— The  Rev.  Alfred  Terry  has  removed 
to  Poynette,  and  bas  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  tbe  missionary  work  among  the  lumbermen  of 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Poynette 
Academy  is  raising  up  efficient  missionaries  for  this 
important  service,  and  two  young  men  go  out  to  the 
woods  Oct.  1,  and  two  others  Nov.  1.  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  ferry,  to  visit  the  lumiier 
camps,  hnld  meetings,  and  promote  a  purer  and 
better  life  among  a  large  class  of  men  who  are  far 
away  from  the  churches  and  borne  piivileges. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  met  at 
Dell  Rapids,  Sept.  8.  In  the  absence  of  the  modera 
tor,  Rev.  La  Theo  lobe,  the  opening  sermon  was 
pivached  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Tawney  of  Canton,  S.  D. 
Eleven  ministers  and  three  elders  responded  to  roll 
call.  Mr.  Tawney  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev. 
Ludwig  Figge.  a  member  of  Presbj  tery  from  its 
organization  and  for  fifteen  years  in  charge  of  the 
First  German  Church  of  Turner  County,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Sioux  City.  T’he  First 
Church,  Union  County,  was  dissolved  by  request  of 
tbe  congregation.  The  membership  goes  tn  tbe 
Presbyterian  church  of  Hawarden,  Iowa.  Parkston 
church  reported  the  completion  and  de«'ication  free 
of  debt  of  their  house  of  worship.  They  were  aided 
^  the  Board  of  Church  Erection.  Rev.  C.  H. 
French  of  .Gotland,  S.  D.,  was  elected  staled  clerk, 
to  assume  the  office  Nov.  1.  Preshytery  adjourned 
to  meet  on  the  floor  of  Synod  at  Groton,  S.  D.,  Oct.  1. 

T.  B.  Boughton,  Slated  Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIANISM-HOW  old  is  IT' 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  now  an  illustrious  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  for  many  years  poster  of  a  church  in 
Glasgow.  When  elders  were  ordained  in  that 
Church  in  1873  Dr.  Dode  gave  in  an  appropri 
ate  discourse  the  history  and  claims  of  Presby¬ 
terianism.  This  discourse  the  Westminster 
for  August  publishes  as  a  contribution  to  tbe 
question  of  th»  validity  of  Presbyterian  “or 
ders.  ”  Dr.  Dobs  admits  that  tbe  writings  of 
tbe  Apostles  are  not  very  explicit  in  their 
direciions  snd  hints  as  to  Church  Oovtrn 
ni«^nt ;  hut  the  reason  for  this  he  claims  to 
be  tbe  fact  fat  tbe  Apostles  were  Presby 
terians  before  they  became  Christians.  Chris 
tirniiy  was  not  started  suddenly  as  a  new 
thing  that  needed  to  create  all  its  own  forms 
and  1  tws.  Tbe  old  dispensationjprepared  tbe 
way  for  the  new;  tbe  New  Testament  was 
hidden  in  the  Old.  Christ  came  in  the  full 
ness  of  time,  and  the  old  became  new.  Tbe 
old  was  imperfect,  incomplete,  preparatory, 
as  the  bios  tom  is  preparatory  to  tbe  fruit.  A 
government  for  tbe  Church  of  Christ  was  pro 
Tided  in  the  arrangements  of  the  old  dispense 
tlcn.  God’s  people  of  old  bad  certain  officers 
and  well  known  arrangements,  and  these  did 
•lot  need  to  be  changed  when  Christ  came  to 
them  and  they  beoa'«'e  obedient  to  Him. 
Tbe  temple  was  not  sufficient  in  the  olden 
'ime  to  keepalive  the  knowledge  and  the  wor 
ship  of  God,  and  hence  synagogues  were  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  the  land. 

The  Sabbath,  which  bad  fallen  into  oon- 
'empt,  was  carefully  observed.  Idolatry  was 
abl.orred.  Tbe  aynagogues  became  tbe  center 
of  religious  inatruotion  and  of  worship  It 
was  not  one^of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


could  lay  do  claim  to  divine  origin  save  in  bo 
-far  as  all  the  changes  which  took  place  in  th^ 
condi  ion  of  the  Jewish  people  are  referable 
to  a  special  proridence.  It  arose  out  of  the 
neoesaities  of  *he  case,  and  it  provided  ad 
mirahly  for  the  needs  the  community. 
Having  no  hooka  of  their  own,  they  spent 
their  solemn  weekly  holiday  in  list*  ning  in 
the  synagognee  to  the  story  of  their  nation 
and  the  laws  which  Ood  had  appointed,  and 
also  in  suitable  acts  of  worship  Every  Jew¬ 
ish  town  and  village,  every  community  in  Pal¬ 
estine  or  in  any  other  land,  had  its  synagogue. 
In  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  there 
were  reported  to  be  480. 

Now  what  was  the  form  of  government  and 
worship  of  the  synagogue.  The  Sciptures 
-were  read  and  explained.  The  law  was  di 
vided  into  fifty-two  portions,  so  that  it  could 
be  leid  in  the  course  of  the  Sabbaths  of  one 
year  A  portion  of  tbe  prophets  was  also  read 
and  then  followed  the  exposition  and  the 
“word  of  exhortation.”  Our  Lord  was  allowed 
to  address  the  synagogues  tn  Galilee.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  allowed  to  address  the 
synagogues  in  foreign  cities  These  facts 
show  tnat  there  was  liberality  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  synagogue.  Every  man’s  gift 
became  available  for  the  whole  congregation. 
No  knowledge,  no  happy  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  no  significant  religious  experhnoe, 
was  retained  as  private  property ;  they  bad  all 
things  in  common,  every  one  being  at  liberty 
to  contribute  to  the  common  stock  of  edifioa 
tion.  Tbe  synagogue  thus  skillfully  tiod  fear 
lesely  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  talent,  all 
the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the 
locality. 

But  tbe  synagogue  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
'“minister'’  selected  by  the  congregation.  To 
him  belonged  tbe  duty  of  leading  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  tbe  congregation,  and  of  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
“angel”  of  the  Church,  spoken  of  in  Revela 
tion,  the  word  angel  oeing  the  precise  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  designation  of  the 
“minister”  of  the  synagogue,  a  word  which 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  rendered  by  our 
word  “delegate,”  or  “representative  elder.” 
Tbe  “minister  of  the  synagogue  must  be  ac¬ 
tive,  of  full  age,  the  father  of  a  family,  of 
.good  report,  and  acceptable  to  tbe  people,  not 
rich,  not  engaged  in  business,  of  good  voice, 
apt  to  teach,  and  sound  in  the  fa  th— qualifi¬ 
cations  s'^mewbat  resembling  those  mentioned 
by  Paul  as  befitting  an  elder.  The  synagogue 
was  under  careful  discipline.  Tbe  whole  au 
thority  of  his  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  body  of  elders.  From  the  most  ancient 
times  reverence  was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  their 
elders.  Tbe  senate  of  each  town  (that  is, 
literally,  the  Presbytery  of  each  town)  man¬ 
aged  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Tbe 
elders  were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  to  their  rule  over  tbe  synagogue  This 
was  not  required  in  civil  matters  Not  every 
old  man  was  an  elder,  but  such  as  were  o' 
recognized  fitness,  tchen  th**  fliers  «er-  nr  j 
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dained,  one  of  their  number  was  appointed 
permanent  President. 

This  was  the  outward  organisation  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  this  order  the  Apostles 
saw  no  reason  to  change.  It  was  ready  to 
their  baud.  There  is  not  tbe  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Testament  that  tbe  Apostles 
tried  to  change  or  amend  tbe  synagogue  sys¬ 
tem.  As  they  found  it, so  they  left  it. 

Thus  we  find  “synagogue”  retained  to  denote 
the  Christian  place  of  meeting.  Elders  were 
tbe  rulers  and  teachers,  and  tbe  Apos'olio 
Church  became  maniffsily  a  transcript  of  the 
synagogues.  The  Apostles  were  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  as  their  fathers  had  been  for  centuries. 
There  was  no  need  of  their  apoointing  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  government  of  the  Cburoh.  It  was 
there  already,  and  they  could  not  do  better 
than  retain  it.  Paul,  in  founding  churches 
among  the  Gentilea,  atill  adhered  to  the  Pr^s 
byterian-synsgogue  system. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  Christian  Cburoh  w  a  modi  lied  on 
tbe  synagogue,  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  tbe  synagogue  was  strictly  Presby¬ 
terian  The  Christian  people  are  the  Church, 
and  have  a  right  to  govern  and  regulate  its 
affairs,  for  there  ought  not  to  be  a  bieraroby 
in  tbe  Christian  Church.  For  tbe  Church  is 
modelled,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  synagogue, 
not  in  the  Temple.  Tbe  Temple  service  was 
symbolical,  priestly,  conducted  by  a  caste  of 
men  who  were  sacrificing  priests.  Tbe  Tern 
pie  service,  with  its  pomp  and  symbolism, 
passed  away  when  Christ  came,  for  He  ful 
filled  its  prophetic  and  atoning  priestly  as¬ 
pects  It  is  a  mistake  unworthy  of  Christion 
ity  to  revive  aynibolism,  to  rraort  to  dresses, 
priests,  and  sacrifices.  It  is  tbe  plain,  simple, 
free  worship  of  tLe  synagogue  which  the  Apos 
ties  a-lopt.od  and  maintained,  and  it  i,  to  this 
for  ..  Mt-  iinirt  adhere  if  w**  would  not  con 
ti  ih'iiKH  that  differ  and  go  ba  k  two 
>>->tra  — Tbe  Presbyterian  Witness. 

PnH  annuul  report  of  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Maxwell  devotes  considerable 
aosk-e  to  mail  robberies  and  tbe  excellent  work 
of  piB'offioA  inspectors  in  running  down  the 
criminals.  A  number  of  notable  stage  and 
train  robberies  occurred  in  tbe  West  during 
the  >t-Mr  covered  by  tbe  report,  and  most  of 
tbe  l•rigaDd8  were  arrested.  The  statistical 
pa*t  of  tbe  report  says  that  2,046  postofficea 
have  been  established  during  the  list  fiscal 
rear,  and  1,750  discontinued,  a  net  gain  of 
296  the  largest  gain  io  the  number  of  offices 
having  been  in  Miasiasippi,  88,  Georgia  follow¬ 
ing  with  64.  The  greatest  loea  (28)  occurred 
in  Virginia. 
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BEVERAGE... 


REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

Cases,  lOO  Pints,  ...  $10.00 

“  60  Quarts  ....  7.50 
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ffor  circulars,  address 


SARATOGA  VICHY  SPRINGS  CO. 

Saracova  Sorlacs,  N.  V 


UIIIITCn  comoetent  Clnb  Agents 
IIAIIIlU  (Wumeu,  M.^n,  gOs  or 
Bovs)  in  everv  toan  in  the  U.  S.  to 
ge’  orders  lor  onr  celebrated  goods. 
Libbhal  TrRxs;  Good  Isoomss. 
Bio  Prssekts  w’th  everv  sale.  Good 
Teas  a  d  Coffees,  %c.  pel  pound. 
Send  this  ad.  and  16c.  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  mall  yon  a  is-ponn"  BmI  Im¬ 
ported  iea.am  kind,  andfnllpartirnlars.  THE  GREAT 
AM  ERIC  a  N  TEA  CO.,  81  A  X  Vesey  Street.  New  York, 
P.  O.  Boi  a» 
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Auo  n  anuT. 


PILLS 


Specially  reoommenaeu  u>  tne  medicai  oeieo- 
mss  of  tbe  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tnmors,  Klng*i 
Cvli),  and  the  early  stages' of  Consaismtlon,  Constl 
ational  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  fo) 
tlmnlatlng  and  re(pU*tlng  its  periodic  ooniae. 
ffone  genuine  unless  shmed  ”  BLANCA RD." 

E.  ifonoBRii  A  Co„  N.  Ya  and  all  Hrogglsts. 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  settlDK  tbin— lessening  In  volnnie?  if  so,  I  can  half 
yoo  If  totally  baid.do  not  write.  Select  family  patronaf. 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  Rschil  T.  Wtatt,  CentrevlIIe.  Maas 


A  SURE  CORN  CURE 

KemoTesthpcom — aadtheroott* — %vitboot> 
pain  or  danaer^  Malve*' 

perfectly  harmleaa.  Utc.  bos 

•  '•irffiAUi  a?  iHAtl 
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and  WHISKRY  UA KITS  cared  at  home 
without  pain.  Uook  of  particulars 
FKKK. 

B.  M.  Woolley,  M.D.,  Box  487.  Atlanta,  Oa. 


ttAKLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUh 

The  rasUy  WaaR  Blaa.  ALWAYS  ■w.iAMTm 

Per  tele  hj  Oreeere. 

!!.•.  WILTOBROER.  233  N.  2d  SL,  PUtedstoWh.  Pn 
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THE  EVANGELIST,  September  24,  1890. 


A  UNIQUE  PREMIUn  OFFER! 


We  recently  republished  in  half-tone,  for  our  cover  illustration,  the  famous  painting  by  Lorimer, 
“Ordination  of  Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk.”  This  painting  made  a  deep  impression  on  its  exhibition 
and  was  superbly  reproduced  in  a  large  copper-plate  photogravure  (is  x 20  in.)  by  Aiken,  Dott  &  Son, 
the  well-known  Edinburgh  art  publishers.  The  price  of  this  photogravure,  in  Edinburgh,  is  twelve 
shillings,  or  $3,  and  is  in  much  demand  at  this  figure.  So  much  interest  was  aroused  by  our  own 
reproduction,  that  we  offered  the  photogravure  at  $s,  ;ind  imported  and  sold  a  number  of  them  among 
our  readers  at  that  price,  the  purchasers  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  now  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Edinburgh  house,  by  purchasing  a  very  large  edition  of  the  print,  which  enables 


us  to  offer  this  imported  photogravure,  sold  in  Edinburgh  for  $3  and  in  this  country  for  $s,  to  any  one 
who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  bona  fide  new  subscriber,  with  the  regular  subscription  price,  three 
dollars,  for  a  year.  This  is  an  unprecedented  offer,  and  is  made  possible  only  by  the  cash  purchase  of 
a  very  large  edition  of  the  print.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  subscribers  and  friends  will  be 
quick  to  see  the  opportunity  it  offers  them.  Just  at  this  time,  when  the  works  of  “Ian  Maclaren,” 
Barrie,  Crockett,  Lyall,  and  others,  have  awakened  such  an  interest  in  the  rural  life  of  Scotland,  this 
masterpiece  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  painters  will  come  as  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  “Bonnie 
Briar  Bush  ”  and  kindred  works,  and  find  a  place  of  honor  on  the  parlor  or  library  wall  of  many  a 
lover  of  Old  Scotland  and  her  honored  “kirks.” 


Send  $3,  with  a  new  name  and  address, 
and  g3t  this  premium - ^ 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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